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PREFACE 


I have written this book with two objectives in mind. Firstly, I want 
to make available to the scholarly community a discussion of 
Philodemus’ De libertate dicendi, which has not been treated extensively 
in a book before. Secondly, I want to underscore the Greco-Roman 
context in which the apostle Paul operated and compare and con- 
trast his activities with those of his contemporaries and thereby broaden 
our horizon when viewing Paul. This I have done by spotlighting a 
wide range of works by philosophers, rhetoricians, and moralists who 
concerned themselves with the problem of versatility, including the 
literature concerning flattery and friendship. Furthermore, I have 
focused on the Epicureans, because they offer the most appropriate 
comparative material for an investigation of Paul’s Ban nur- 
ture of the proto-Christian communities. 

The book is a revision of my dissertation submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies at Brown University in May, 1992. The 
main thesis remains the same as well as the material on Philodemus 
but I have substantially revised the Pauline material and the overall 
structure of the work in order to sharpen my arguments and present 
an original thesis more lucidly. I would like to express my debts to 
the director of my dissertation, Professor Stanley K. Stowers, who 
with insight guided me step by step in a rather arduous three years 
of research and writing. The origin of my dissertation can be traced 
to a seminar on Psychology and Psychagogy in Hellenistic Philosophy and 
Early Christianity in the spring semester of 1989, when I read Philo- 
demus for the first time. Here Stowers’ innovative approach to the 
interpretation of New Testament texts was evident, an approach which 
has and will remain paradigmatic for me. Professor Stowers was 
instrumental in the shaping of my professional views while at Brown, 
as were the late Horst Moehring and Professor Giles Milhaven. 

I am also indebted to the two readers of my dissertation, David 
Konstan, Professor of Classics and Comparative Literature at Brown, 
and Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Associate Professor in Religious Stud- 
ies at Brown. I am also thankful to Professor John T. Fitzgerald, at 
the University of Miami, who read my dissertation in its revised 
version, to Wincie Johannsdottir, teacher, who improved my English 
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style, and to the Icelandic Council of Science, Division of Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences, and The Institute of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, for a three-year post-doctoral grant which has given 
me the leisure to direct my time and effort to a most enjoyable task. 
I am also indebted to the director of The Institute of Theology, Pro- 
fessor Jón Sveinbjörnsson, for all of his assistance. Last, but not least, 
my thanks go to Professor Abraham J. Malherbe, Buckingham Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation at 
Yale Divinity School, who read and responded to selected sections 
of my dissertation and was responsible for seeing this manuscript 
through to completion. His writings on the subject matter of this 
book have been influential from the tentative beginnings of its thesis 
through the final stages of writing. I also wish to express my grati- 
tude to the editorial board and to the executive editors of the series 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum at E. J. Brill for including my 
book in this distinguished series. 

Finally, my deepest thanks and affection go to my wife, Kolbrún 
(Kolla), a licensed psychologist and teacher. She, more than anyone 
else, has made me realize the importance of a flexible and versatile 
approach in the care of others. Along with our two daughters Karen 
Áslaug and Harpa Rún, she has shared in one way or another in 
making this book. I dedicate it to her. 


Clarence E. Glad 
December 1994 
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INTRODUCTION 


Focus and method 


Paul’s well known dictum, “I have become everything in turn to 
men of every sort” (1 Cor 9:22b NEB), has called forth a wide va- 
riety of responses, ranging from praise of Paul’s remarkable flexibil- 
ity, adaptability, and accommodation, to charges of contemptible 
opportunism and lack of resolve and steadfastness. These responses 
resemble to a striking degree those evoked by reflections on Homer’s 
Odysseus. Indeed, a comparison has been drawn between Paul’s 
“quality of being all things to all men” and Odysseus’ traditional 
versatility and resourcefulness.' The fundamental ambiguity present 
in the characters of both Odysseus and Paul has also brought forth 
negative responses and evaluations, perhaps understandably, since, 
as W. B. Stanford notes, the border between adaptability and hypoc- 
risy is easily crossed.? But noting the apparent similarity between Paul’s 
and Odysseus’ versatility and the charges leveled against them both 
on this score does not do justice to the various interpretive options 
available to us when considering Paul’s dictum. A satisfactory treat- 
ment of the interpretive options is our challenge. 

My thesis is that 1 Corinthians 9:22b, “I have become everything 
in turn to men of every sort,” is part of a tradition in Greco-Roman 
society which underscores, in the light of human diversity, the im- 
portance of adaptability in conduct and speech in the unreserved 
association with all and in the psychagogic adaptation to different 
human dispositions. This twofold focus is evident from the structure 
of the pericope of 1 Cor 9:19-23. Adaptation in light of human 
diversity is underscored by Paul in his reference in this pericope to 
“Jews,” “those under the law,” and the “lawless ones,” and psychagogic 
adaptation in his reference to the “weak.” 


' By W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme. A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional 
Hero (2nd ed. revised. New York, 1968), p. 91, who traces the fate of, and the 
various responses to, Homer’s traditional hero throughout the centuries, The com- 
parison is continued by A. J. Malherbe in Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapo- 
lis, 1989), pp. 100-101. 

2 Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, p. 91. 
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I shall argue that this pericope reflects Paul’s concern with adap- 
tation in light of human diversity both in the unreserved association 
with all in recruitment and in the practice of psychagogy or “care of 
the young.”? I use the term “psychagogy” or the “guidance of the 
soul” to describe a mature person’s leading of neophytes in an at- 
tempt to bring about moral reformation by shaping the neophyte’s 
view of himself and of the world. Such a reshaping demands in many 
cases a radical reorientation through social, intellectual, and moral 
transformation. Psychagogic discourse attempts to effect such a trans- 
formation. Such a discourse is then a form of paraenesis or moral 
exhortation having a twofold focus: on dissuasion and on persuasion. 
Not surprisingly, psychagogic discourse is often embedded in works 
of deliberative and epideictic genres, which on the one hand make 
clear what is honorable and what is shameful, and on the other hand 
prescribe what course of action is expedient or useful in the future. 

I focus on the psychagogue’s method of exhortation, as well as on 
his perception of the status of his clients. The latter should not be 
neglected since yoxaywyeiv (to lead a soul) requires knowledge of the 
types of souls to be led.* It is pertinent to focus on both the psy- 
chagogue’s methods and perception of his clients, firstly, since the 
medium of the psychagogue’s behavior is considered to be a part of 
his message; secondly, since charges leveled against ancient psycha- 
gogues, including Paul, focus on both words and deeds; thirdly, be- 
cause of the common demand for consistency between words and 
deeds; and, fourthly, since the psychagogue’s presentation of himself 
to his clients and his verbal means of exhortation reveal his view 
of their condition. Form cannot be separated from content. It is thus 
imperative not to sever the intricate connection between speech 
and behavior. 

The intricate connection between oyxfina and Aöyog has implica- 
tions for Paul’s self-presentation in 1 Cor 9:19-23. Modern scholar- 
ship has tended to focus exclusively on inconsistency in Paul’s be- 
havior and thereby severing the crucial connection between speech 
and conduct. However, some of the charges leveled against Paul for 
inconsistency and concealment arise precisely from his adaptability 


3 Or émpédera av véwv. See Epictetus, Discourse 3.21.18-24 for a succinct descrip- 
tion of the practice of the “care of the young.” Compare Isocrates, To Demonicus 3 
and 6. See pp. 11-12, below. 

* So argued by Plato in Phaedrus 271C. See further pp. 18 and 47, below. 
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in speech or from his use of different hortatory terms and techniques 
in light of different dispositions of people. Paul’s use of praise and 
blame, of harsh and gentle means of persuasion, and his often indi- 
rect, and polyphonic approach towards the Corinthians should be 
seen as aspects of a friend’s frank speech and psychagogic adaptation 
to his friends. Such adaptation in speech is a prime source of charges 
against Paul for his inconsistent conduct. 

Since the leadership model affirmed in | Cor 9:19-23 has impli- 
cations for Paul’s hortatory practice and guidance of his converts, I 
investigate Paul’s guidance of the Corinthians seen not only in his 
willingness to associate with people of different moral and social sta- 
tus and in his guidance of the weak but also in his instruction of the 
wise which forms the setting of Paul’s remarks on his versatile ap- 
proach. Paul gives the wise of Corinth an example of how to treat 
the weak and suggests that they implement a proper form of psycha- 
gogic guidance. After having dealt with the form and function of 
1 Cor 9:19-23 in the final chapter of the book, I thus contextualize 
the leadership model Paul articulates in this pericope both in its 
immediate and its wider literary context in Paul’s nurture of the weak 
and explore his more stringent supervision of the wise. Retrospective 
evidence of 2 Corinthians reveals the repercussions of Paul’s critique 
of the wise and the mounting tensions between Paul and his recal- 
citrant critics due to their differing views on the use of harshness in 
psychagogic guidance. 

Paul’s psychagogic guidance has similarities not only to the prac- 
tice of flatterers and those who have many friends but also to that of 
the flexible guide. Hence the need to situate such a practice of ad- 
aptation in a larger cultural context in view of discussions of the 
similarities and differences between flatterers and friends. Since Paul’s 
practice will be seen to resemble that of a friend, the need arises to 
locate it within ancient discussions of friendship. Also, since Paul’s 
psychagogy can be shown to resemble the practices of his philosophic 
contemporaries, it is important to draw attention to their theory and 
practice of spiritual guidance. The selection of texts for comparison 
is determined by an analogical-functional approach. Paul’s nurture 
will be shown to function in many ways analogously to that of his 
philosophic contemporaries. Here Paul also avails himself of the 
moralists’ classification of students as more or less mature by charac- 
terizing some as “strong” or “wise,” and others as “weak”. 

Paul’s dictum of adaptation as enunciated in | Cor 9:19-23 has 
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indeed affinities to Antisthenes’ characterization of Odysseus’ adapt- 
ability in his attempt to benefit others.’ I will argue, however, that 
despite noticeable affinities with the method of many a moralist, Paul’s 
dictum in its context most clearly resembles the Epicurean “philo- 
tropeic method,” which emphasizes that particular attention should 
be paid to the character and disposition of each recipient of the 
psychagogue’s care. Concerns with psychagogic adaptation are wide- 
spread in antiquity, but it is the thesis of this book that, within this 
tradition of psychagogy, it is in the practices of the Epicureans in 
Athens, Naples, and Herculaneum less than a century before Paul 
that we find the closest comparison to Paul’s psychagogic nurture of 
the proto-Christian communities. These practices are witnessed pri- 
marily in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism. In chapters one and two I 
discuss various aspects of the tradition of psychagogic nurture and 
versatility; in chapter three and four I focus on Philodemus and the 
Epicurean communities; and in chapters five through six I concen- 
trate on Paul and the proto-Christian communities, especially the 
one in Corinth. 


Objectives and scope of the study 


I will use the evidence collected in this book to develop a model 
complementary to the one propounded by Abraham J. Malherbe in 
several studies. Malherbe has argued that Paul casts his teaching 
activity and self-understanding in the form of the gentle Cynics in 
conscious opposition to the rigoristic Cynics. I argue that Epicurean 
practice is the closest comparison available when we focus on Paul’s 
psychagogy and nurture of the proto-Christian communities. This 
book agrees though with the presentation of Paul in Malherbe’s studies, 
a Paul who is at once Paulus christianus and Paulus hellenisticus, one 
who is thoroughly familiar with the traditions of his philosophic con- 
temporaries and who knows these traditions first-hand.’ Malherbe 
does draw attention to the ways in which Paul differs from his con- 


> So Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 100-101. 

€ This method is referred to in Philodemus’ De libertate dicendi fr. 43; A. Olivieri 
(ed.), Philodemi TIEPI TIAPPHZIAL (Leipzig: Teubner, 1914), p. 21. From now on I 
refer to this work as On Frank Criticism. For the reason of this translation of TMepi 
nappnoiac, see p. 108, below. 

7 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 8. 
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temporaries and to his similarities with philosophers other than Cyn- 
ics as well as to Paul’s originality in shaping the traditions he appro- 
priates, but the preponderance of the Cynic material calls for a re- 
dressing of the balance in favor of other authors whose methods might 
be even closer akin to Paul’s methods and self-understanding. I shall 
attempt to align Paul’s psychagogic practices with those witnessed in 
contemporary Epicurean schools.’ 

Malherbe recognizes the congruity between Paul and the Epicure- 
ans and the importance of Philodemus for a study of Paul. He has 
discussed Philodemus under such headings as “The Condition of 
Converts” and “Nurture Among the Philosophers.” Here Philodemus, 
as well as Seneca, Epictetus, and Plutarch, are seen as examples of 
how people sought to help each other in a way of life different from 
that of the larger society. Malherbe notes that Philodemus’ On Frank 
Criticism treats in detail the way in which an Epicurean community 
was to engage in the nurture of its members, 


It was the Epicureans who had developed the system of psychagogy, 
but what Philodemus says in the first century BC is reflected in the 
writings of Seneca, Paul’s Stoic contemporary, and a generation later 
by the Platonist Plutarch. In short, the concerns and techniques that 
interest us were widespread at the time Paul wrote. The Epicureans, 
however, are of special interest, for, like Paul, they formed genuine 
communities that engaged in mutual exhortation? 


In a similar vein Malherbe explains the rationale for his focus on the 


® Philodemus was born in Gadara in Syria c. 110 BCE and died c. 40/35 BCE. 
He was probably of Greek parentage and received a Greek education. He was the 
leader as well as a probable founder of the Epicurean school at Herculaneum. The 
date of the founding of the Epicurean school at the bay of Naples is uncertain but 
Philodemus may have arrived in Italy about the year 80 BCE. There is no certain 
evidence for the school’s existence after 50 BCE, although the fact that the Epicu- 
rean library at Herculaneum was preserved until the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in 79 
CE strongly suggests that it did not disappear under the early Empire. The evi- 
dence shows unequivocally that the Epicurean school in Naples and Herculaneum 
was an important intellectual and literary center in the first century BCE (See E. A. 
and P. H. de Lacy, Philodemus: On Methods of Inference (2nd ed. Naples, 1978), pp. 
145-52). Both Philodemus and Siro, the leader of the Epicurean school at nearby 
Naples, studied in Athens under Zeno of Sidon, the scholarch of the Epicurean 
school in Athens, and Demetrius the Laconian. On Frank Criticism contains the lec- 
ture notes of Zeno of Sidon, copied by Philodemus and preserved at Herculanaeum, 
in the house of Philodemus’ patron, the influential Calpurnius Piso, father-in-law of 
Julius Caesar. These lecture notes give us evidence of the way in which moral in- 
struction was conducted in the different Epicurean centres in Greece and Italy. 

> Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians. The Philosophic Tradition of Pastoral Care (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1987), pp. 84, 40-43, 85-88. 
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Cynics: firstly, the traditions Paul uses are given a hard edge by the 
Cynics through their sharp formulation of issues; secondly, Cynics 
have been slighted in earlier scholarly discussions and the balance 
needs to be redressed; thirdly, they have been lumped uncritically 
with the Stoics; and fourthly, Paul’s practice is seen in “sharper pro- 
file” against the background to which the Cynics belong. But Paul is 
no Cynic, although he addresses some of the issues they raised and 
uses their language. The Cynics’ preoccupation with the individual 
contrasts with Paul’s communal concern; Paul is a founder of com- 
munities, “of which the Cynics had none.”' In his communal con- 
cern, Paul is more like the Epicureans, but this proper care of hu- 
mans approximates that of people like Plutarch and the substance of 
his teaching reminds us at times of Musonius Rufus; and Paul could 
use the same devices in his argumentation that Epictetus does. In 
this way Malherbe, despite his focus on the Cynics, recognizes Paul’s 
affinities with a variety of moralists. In a similar vein, I draw on 
material from authors of different philosophical convictions but at- 
tempt to show that Epicurean practice throws Pauline psychagogy 
into the sharpest possible relief. 

Around the turn of the century Johannes Weiss insisted that stu- 
dents of the New Testament should know Seneca, Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Musonius Rufus, Marcus Aurelius, and Cicero intimately, 
and that the New Testament should be studied with Hans von Arnim’s 
collection of Stoic texts “at their elbows.”'' Weiss, despite his dis- 
claimer,'? followed his own advice in his commentary on 1 Corinthians 


10 Idem, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 8-9. A school setting has been sug- 
gested for the Socratic letters: W. Obens, Qua aetate Socratis et Socraticorum epistulae, 
quae dicuntur, scriptae sunt (Münster i. W. Aschendorff, 1912), p. 6; L. Köhler, Die 
Briefe des Sokrates und der Sokratiker herausgegeben, übersetzt und kommentiert (Philologus suppl. 
B. 20, 2. Leipzig, 1928), pp. 4-5; B. Fiore, S. J., The Function of Personal Example in 
the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles (Rome, 1986), pp. 108-10, 115-26, 129-30. In Paul 
and the Thessalonians (7-12), Malherbe, in response to S. K. Stowers’ protestation (in 
“Social Status, Public Speaking and Private Teaching: The Circumstances of Paul’s 
Preaching Activity,” NovT 26 (1984), pp. 59-82) that it is difficult to imagine Paul 
entering into competition with the Cynics, notes: “more to the point is Stowers’s 
argument that Paul, unlike the field preachers, did not primarily deliver an indi- 
vidualistic challenge to give up vice but aimed at forming a community of those 
who responded to his proclamation, for which a teacher-student relationship was 
necessary. Such a relationship required a more secluded setting than the marketplace.” 

' J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in der Gegenwart (Göttingen, 
1908), pp. 4, 11, 55; cf. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 3. 

'2 The disclaimer referred to is from Weiss’s Introduction to his commentary on 
1 Corinthians in which he compares himself unfavorably to Georg Heinrici as to 
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and showed how parallel material, particularly from the Stoic mor- 
alists, could throw light on and situate Paul in a larger hellenistic 
literary and religious context. Abraham J. Malherbe, who more than 
any other modern author has concerned himself with understanding 
Paul as he moves within the traditions of his philosophic contempo- 
raries, has called for expansion of the emphasis of Weiss and others, 
to include not only Cynics and Stoics, but also Platonists, Peripatet- 
ics, Epicureans and Pythagoreans, since they all, in some form or 
shape, aimed at moral reformation in their protreptic endeavors." 

Such a wide casting of the net is legitimate since, if the postulate 
is true that most moralists shared a common protreptic goal, it is not 
prima facie unlikely that the substance of their moral instruction and 
many of the devices and methods developed and employed to attain 
this goal were also common. This was the case, for example, with 
the mixed method of moral exhortation that I discuss in chapter 
two. But the ubiquitous nature of the requirement of adaptation and 
accommodation dealt with in chapters one and two requires that we 
cast the net even wider, since the need to adapt to different audi- 
ences, segments of audiences, times and locations, was a commonly 
valued principle among philosophers, moralists, and orators, as well 
as some of Paul’s Jewish contemporaries and predecessors. This con- 
cern was shared by Paul, too. 

However, when it comes to the principle of psychagogic adapta- 
tion in Paul’s nurture of the proto-Christian communities and the 
practice of participatory psychagogy among its members, the prac- 
tice of Epicureans of late Republican times presents itself as natu- 
rally analogous. Both Paul and Philodemus advocate, as do other 
moralists, the mixing of praise and blame in moral exhortation, and 
thus recognize the harsh as well as the more gentle dimensions of 
nappnota. Both also emphasize that the bitter-sweet application of 
frank speech should be administered with good-will and sympathy 
for all, noble or wicked, with particular attention to the character of 


breadth of knowledge of Hellenistic literature and modestly claims: “[ich] glaube 
aber namentlich die stoische Diatribe, insbesondere Teles, Musonius und Epiktet, 
auch Seneca so weit zu kennen, dass ich sie mit Nutzen zur Erklärung des Paulus 
heranziehen kann” (J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief. MeyerK 5; 9th ed.; Göttingen, 
1910, p. 1). 

13 A. J. Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity (Philadelphia, 1983), p. 117; 
idem, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 3-5; idem “Greco-Roman Religion and 
Philosophy and the New Testament,” The New Testament and its Modern Interpreters 
(Atlanta, Georgia, 1989), pp. 15-17. 
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each recipient. Most important, however, both place exhortation in 
a communal context and stress mutual participation in correction 
and exhortation among members as a feature of the community. 
Member participation, trust, and openness, are thus intrinsic to the 
two communities. The social matrix of their common practice of 
communal, participatory psychagogy, suggests a close knit commu- 
nity integrated by an active member participation. This participatory 
psychagogy in moral exhortation, edification, and correction, is to be 
a mechanism of communal solidarity but has inherent elements which 
are bound to become sources of disunity and mental distraction. 
The “religious” aspects of the Epicurean communities, their com- 
memorative festivals and common meals, their submission to the 
authority of Epicurus, the “sole savior,” the diversity and debate among 
later Epicureans concerning canonization and the attempt to estab- 
lish the authoritative words of Epicurus, and, finally, the practice of 
epistolary psychagogy among Epicureans, together provide a great 
impetus toward a comparison with the proto-Christian communities.'* 
There is also, I submit, a basic congruity between the Pauline com- 
munities and the Epicureans as it relates to the communal pattern of 
mutual participation by community members in exhortation, edifica- 
tion, and correction.'? Paul’s directives of communal exhortation and 


14 For some of these features among Epicureans, see D. Clay, “The Cults of 
Epicurus,” CErc 16 (1986), pp. 11-28. I am not suggesting that all the above ele- 
ments were somehow uniquely commensurable among early Christians and Epicu- 
reans. They were not. To take one example, as D. Sedley has demonstrated, the 
importance of founding figures as identity markers of philosophical allegiance was 
common in the Greek philosophical schools (“Philosophical allegiance in the Greco- 
Roman World,” in M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata (Oxford, 1989), 
pp. 97-119). N. W. de Witt’s overzealous and uncritical comparison between Paul 
and Epicurus should deter us from seeing Epicurean traces everywhere in Paul (St. 
Paul and Epicurus. Minneapolis, 1954). Note H. Diels’ comment on late Epicurean 
literature as “die Sprache der Schulbibel,” and his comparison of it with Peripatetic 
and “ecclesiastical” literature: “Denn es ist ja bekannt, dass die späteren Epikureer, 
von deren Schrifttum wir einige Überreste haben, von Metrodor bis zu Demetrios 
Lakon und Philodem, ja bis zu Diogenes von Oinoanda hinab, alle die Sprache der 
Schulbibel in einer Weisse sich angeeignet haben, wie wir es nur in der peripatetischen 
und ekklesiastischen Literatur finden” (in “Ein epikureisches Fragment über 
Götterverehrung,” Kleine Schriften (ed. W. Burkert; Darmstadt, 1969), p. 293. 

1$ W., Meeks (The First Urban Christians (New Haven, 1983), pp. 83-84) rejects the 
Pythagorean and Epicurean communities as the best available model for the Pauline 
communities despite noticeable affinities: “they resemble the Pauline communities 
just to the extent that they take the form of modified households or voluntary as- 
sociations. ...” And, “the fact is that none of the four models (scil. the household, 
the voluntary association, the synagogue, and the philosophic or rhetorical school)... 
captures the whole of the Pauline éxxAnoia, although all offer significant analogies.” 
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correction to the various communities he founded gain significance 
in light of Epicurean practice. Such a congruity might simply be 
fortuitous, but it does give us a rationale for comparing the hortatory 
and psychagogic practices of the two communities. 

My purpose then is not to demonstrate either a pattern of influ- 
ence and cultural borrowing or direct influence or reaction, but to 
highlight a widespread and shared communal practice among Epicu- 
reans and early Christians. Also, it is important not to forget that 
Epicureans and early Christians were often lumped together in the 
common consciousness of the early Empire. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons for this, besides those traditionally given, is precisely because of 
known similarities in their communal practices.'® The thesis of this 
book is thus closely tied in with the legitimacy of the comparison. 
The main interest here is the nurturing and growth of the respective 
communities, not their means and methods of attracting new mem- 
bers through recruitment efforts, but their means and methods of 
sustaining the community. My study thus attempts to gain an inside 
look at some operational factors in the communal dynamics of these 
two communities.” Although such a comparative study is to some 


The psychagogic model, I contend, favors the model of the philosophical school. 
And, psychagogy is not ancillary, but constitutive, of both early Christian and Epi- 
curean communities. 

! The two groups were lumped together by outside observers from the second 
century of the common era onward. Lucian mentions Christians and Epicureans 
together as opponents of Alexander of Abonouteichos (Alexander 25, 38). Both groups 
were charged with atheism, separateness and secrecy, misanthropy, social irrespon- 
sibility, the disruption of families, sexual immorality and general moral depravity. 
See A. D. Simpson, “Epicureans, Christians, Atheists in the Second Century,” TAPA 
72 (1941), pp. 372-381; and J. J. Walsh, “On Christian Atheism,” VC 45 (1991), 
pp. 255-77. The early Christian attitude towards the Epicureans was understand- 
ably polemical as they attempted to disassociate themselves from the Epicureans. 
See W. Schmid, “Epikur,” RAC 5 (1962), cols. 780-803; R. Jungkuntz, “Epicurean- 
ism and the Church Fathers. Diss. Univ. of Wisconsin. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961; 
idem, “Fathers, Heretics and Epicureans,” JEH 17.1 (1966), pp. 3-10. 

1! My methodological presuppositions thus come down squarely among the so- 
called “verstehende social sciences” which emphasize that beliefs and practices, norms 
and values, roles and institutions are inherently meaningful, i.e., they stand in some 
relation to both (subjective) intentions and cultural traditions. The aim is to make 
human behavior intelligible, to illuminate its rationality in terms of cultural assump- 
tions and subjective intentions. See Karl-Otto Apel, Understanding and Explanation. A 
Transcendental-Pragmatic Perspective (Cambridge, MA, 1984), p. vii, and T. J. Sergiovanni 
and R. J. Starratt, Supervision. Human Perspectives (New York, 1988 (4)), pp. 216-18. 
For some of the problems of such a comparative study and what justifiably consti- 
tutes a “parallel” to the New Testament writers, see A. J. Malherbe, “Hellenistic 
Moralists and the New Testament,” ANRW 2.26.1 (Berlin/New York, 1992), pp. 
273-78, 299-304, 324-25. 
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extent a four de force, a growing awareness of the importance of the 
Greek and Roman moralists for the study of Paul and the nascent 
Christian groups requires that we start mapping out possible areas of 
congruence and non-congruence. 

In both the Pauline and the Epicurean schools, psychagogy is non- 
dogmatic and preceptive, aimed at molding and consolidating the 
recipients for purposes of communal solidarity. Its function is only 
secondarily for legitimation purposes, i.e., to establish the authorita- 
tive status of the “spiritual guides” or to inculcate belief. These two 
subsidiary functions, though present, are secondary both chronologi- 
cally and in importance. Trust and submissiveness to persons in 
authority who are capable of guiding one through life is indeed 
underlined.'® The primary function, however, of a psychagogue in 
these communities is to distinguish neophytes from society at large, 
to attempt a certain formation of the self, to establish a certain in- 
group mentality and to highlight the awareness of the recipients in 
view of the total realignment implicit in their conversion. Participa- 
tory psychagogy has thus an important function among both Epicu- 
reans and early Christians as a means of unifying the internal life of 
the group and is probably one of the more important social factors 
in the longevity of both groups." In this the psychagogic practices of 
the two communities are commensurable. 

The diversity of members in both communities gives an added 
poignancy to the need for accommodation and communal unity. What 
unites the friends of the proto-Christian communities and the Epicu- 
reans, indeed, what constitutes their “likeness,” is not virtue or char- 
acter but a unity or likeness of purpose. In pursuit of their respective 
communal goals, participatory psychagogy as a social practice was 


!8 E, Zeller labelled the Hellenistic age “eclectic,” characterized by its decline of 
intellectual vigor and consisting of a compromise among the doctrines of the war- 
ring schools which now emphasized moral edification. In a collection of essays which 
reevaluates the concept of “eclecticism,” its editors note that during this period one 
can observe “a growth of faith in authority, a seeking for ‘ancient’ sources (leading 
to the proliferation of pseudepigrapha)” (J. M. Dillon and A. A. Long (eds.), The 
Question of ‘Eclecticism’. Studies in Later Greek Philosophy (Berkeley, 1988), p. 2). 

1? Although I venture to suggest that “participatory psychagogy” is one of the 
social factors in the longevity of both groups, I am not so presumptuous as to sug- 
gest that I have thereby discovered a universal law for the maintenance of commu- 
nity. Contrast M. Weinfeld, who (in his The Organization Pattern and the Penal Code of 
the Qumran Sect. A Comparison with Guilds and Religious Associations of the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period (Gottingen, 1986], p. 72) claims to have discovered “the universal character 
of sectarian organizational procedure.” 
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important, not only as a solidarity mechanism but also as a defining 
characteristic of the community, a sine qua non of the fellowship. This 
communal practice is not ancillary but constitutive of both commu- 
nities and establishes a form of community ethos which binds mem- 
bers together in their common purpose. Although there is evidence 
of communal edification and correction among the Pythagoreans,” 
the Essene community, and partially in the school of Epictetus,” 
other factors exclude these three from comparison with the Epicure- 
ans and the Pauline communities. 

The concern for the nurture of neophytes among Epicureans and 
Christians is a variation of the common practice of the “care of the 
young” or a reformatory ethic which in turn is an extension of the 
practice of the “cultivation of the self.” As Michel Foucault notes, 
énméAeia, the care or cultivation of self, constitutes, not an exercise 
in solitude but a social practice linked intrinsically to “soul service” 
and a system of reciprocal obligations: 


2 Although much in the organization of the Pythagorean school (C. J. de Vogel, 
Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism [Assen, 1966], pp. 150-159; W. Burkert, Lore and 
Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1972], pp. 166-208) could be 
profitably compared to the Epicureans and early Christians, there is a basic differ- 
ence between them and the Pythagoreans. According to Iamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 17.71- 
74) young men who were personally selected by Pythagoras were inducted after a 
three-year period of testing (these were the so-called &xovopatixot or “auditors”, 
followed by a five-year novitiate of silence (these were known as the paßnnarıoi or 
“students”). The final level was that of the noArtixoi (E. L. Minar, Jr., “Pythagorean 
Communism,” TAPA 75 (1944), pp. 34-46). This contrasts sharply with the evi- 
dence in On Frank Criticism and the Pauline corpus where the give and take of the 
teacher-student relationship is apparent. There is no evidence of a testing period for 
candidates or strict admission procedure in either group. 

2! The Dead Sea community practiced mutual exhortation and correction and 
valued openness among members (1QS V 20-VI 1). There are four reasons why 
the Dead Sea community is not comparable to that of the Epicureans and Paul. 
Firstly, the admission of new members to the community followed clearly defined 
steps (1QS VI 13-23). Secondly, evaluation and correction was ongoing among the 
latter two, not periodic (IQS V 24). Thirdly, the community of the latter two was 
not a community of devout males mainly, as it was among the Essenes who had 
created an all-male utopia (P. Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women and Sexual 
Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York, 1988), p. 39). Fourthly, the emphasis on 
the different ranks of members in view of their respective function was much more 
pronounced in the Dead Sea community than either among Epicureans or the Pauline 
communities (IQS V 23; VI 2b, 3b-4, 8-9a). See F. G. Martinez, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Translated. The Qumran Texts in English (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), pp. 9-11. 

2 Epictetus recognizes several categories of students (B. L. Hijmans, “AZKHZIZ: 
Notes on Epictetus’ Educational System (Assen, 1959), pp. 41-46), but does not accentu- 
ate reciprocal participation in corrective discipline. Instead, he individualizes and 
internalizes blame (cf. Encheiridion 5; Discourses 4.4.44; 4.8.1-9). R. F. Hock demon- 
strates that Epictetus was an isolated figure who did not exert much influence as a 
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It often took form within more or less institutionalized structures. The 
neo-Pythagorean communities are an example of this, or those Epicu- 
rean groups about whose practices we have some information by way 
of Philodemus: a recognized hierarchy gave the most advanced mem- 
bers the task of tutoring the others (either individually or in a more 
collective fashion). But there were also common exercises that allowed 
one, in the attention he gave to himself, to receive the help of others: 
this was the task defined as to 81’ GAAnAw caCecBa.” 


Although, as we shall see, Foucault’s description is somewhat misdi- 
rected, he has correctly gauged the significance of mutual assistance 
among the Epicureans. This social practice of mutual edification and 
exhortation as well as that of mutual correction is found among the 
Epicureans in Athens, Naples, and Herculaneum and the proto- 
Christian communities as among no other comparable group in 
antiquity. Paul is thus not promoting a new type of community edu- 
cation for adults, but rather conforms to a widespread pedagogical 
pattern already adopted in contemporary Epicurean schools.”* 

I shall present the evidence for this communal psychagogy among 
the Epicureans and the Pauline communities in chapters three through 
six. Before that, in chapters one and two, I shall discuss various aspects 
of the tradition of psychagogic nurture, of which the communal 
psychagogy of the two communities is a part, along with the related 
topics of versatility and beguilement. 


Stoic teacher: “By the Gods, it’s My One desire to see an actual Stoic’: Epictetus’ 
Relations with Students and Visitors in his Personal Network,” Semeia 56 (1991), pp. 
121-42. 

3 M. Foucault, The Care of the Self (History of Sexuality, vol. 3; New York, 1988), 

. 51-52. 
PP My thesis agrees with E. A. Judge’s recognition that Paul is a participant in 
adult education, but is at variance with his claim that Paul is promoting a “new 
kind of community education for adults.” See “The Reaction against Classical Edu- 
cation in the New Testament,” JCE 77 (1983), p. 12. In my emphasis on the social 
and historical context of Pauline psychagogy, I differ from K. Maly (Mündige Gemeinde: 
Untersuchungen zur pastoralen Führung des Apostels Paulus im 1. Korintherbrief. SBM 2; Stuttgart: 
Katholische Bibelwerk, 1967), who analyses 1 Cor 2-3, 8-10 and 12-14 both ex- 
egetically and offers a theological interpretation of “pastoral guidance” as reflected 
in these texts. My approach betrays rather a “realgeschichtlich-historisches” interest, 
congruent with the approach of U. Neymeyr in his Die Christlichen Lehrer im zweiten 
Jahrhundert. Ihre Lehrtätigkeit, ihr Selbstverstindnis und ihre Geschichte (SupVC 4; Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1989), pp. 2-8. This book was not available to me until during the final 
revision of my manuscript. Neymeyr correctly recognizes the “unofficial” psychagogic 
responsibility of early Christian teachers. On this score, my book suggests a greater 
continuity between “ur-” and “frühchristlichen” teachers than A. F. Zimmermann 
would allow for (See Die urchristlichen Lehrer. Studien zum Tradentenkreis der didéoxadot 
im frühen Christentum. WUNT 2, 12; Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1984). 
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FLATTERERS AND FRIENDS: 
ADAPTABILITY, VERSATILITY, AND PSYCHAGOGY 


CHAPTER ONE 


ADAPTABILITY, VERSATILITY, AND PSYCHAGOGY 


Some have seen | Corinthians 9 as the rebuttal of a charge of in- 
constancy in light of Paul’s opportunism. Paul is charged with not 
acting as a free man should, with behaving in a servile manner (9:15- 
18). In response, Paul picks up the ridicule and describes his apostleship 
in terms of servility. 1 Cor 9:22b (“I have become everything in turn 
to men of every sort”) spotlights the charge of Paul as a servile and 
inconsistent flatterer.' Others have emphasized that chapter 9 does 
not function as a defence, since Paul is not defending his conduct 
but arguing from it. Chapter 9 shows how “Christians are to express 
their freedom for the benefit of others” by giving Paul’s own con- 
duct as an example; 9:19-23 then sets forth Paul’s principles which 
are the basis of his rejection of support.” Regardless of whether 1 
Cor 9 is a retrospective or prospective self-defence,’ the similarities 
between Paul’s description of his conduct and the practice of flatter- 
ers need to be addressed. Paul presents his affable and obsequious 
behavior, considered reprehensible by many, as an example to be 
emulated (11:1). 

Paul’s explicit statement that he has “become everything in turn 
to men of every sort” and “made himself a slave to all,” and also his 
remark that he tries “to please all men in everything” (1 Cor 9:22b; 
10:32-33) do indeed remind us of a common trait of both the flat- 
terer and the obsequious person, suggesting that we must incorpo- 
rate information also about the ingratiating person when explicating 
Paul’s statements. Unlike many others, Paul has no qualms about 
presenting himself and his practice as that of the affable person who 
is willing and ready to adapt to, associate with, and please “all.”* 


! So argued by P. Marshall in Enmity in Corinth: Social Conventions in Paul’s Relations 
with the Corinthians (WUNT 2.23; Tübingen, 1987). 

2 Eg. W. Willis, “An Apostolic Apologia? The Form and Function of 1 Corinthians 
9,” FSNT 24 (1985), pp. 33-48. Cf. pp. 38 and 40. 

3 See Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical In- 
vestigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (HUT 28; Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1991), pp. 243-50, on problems with the retrospective view. 

* Some disassociated themselves from charges of being ingratiating. Epicurus thus 
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Besides recognizing Paul’s emphasis on adaptation, one could high- 
light the use of xepdatvo in 1 Cor 9:19-22a with its connotations of 
“gaining something for oneself,” and Paul’s statement that he wants 
to secure his (future) participation in (the benefits of) the gospel (9:23b). 
This does nothing to lessen the impression of Paul as a sychophant, 
if observers are inclined to interpret Paul’s behavior negatively. 

The first occurrence of both nappnoia and Kxodoxeta in early 
Christian literature shows how integrally connected flattery and frank 
speech were in Paul’s mind.’ In light of the fact that Paul uses this 
common contrast and since, in his earliest correspondence, he is at 
pains to disassociate himself from the practices of flatterers, Paul’s 
remarks on his affable approach in 1 Corinthians become all the 
more intriguing.® Paul’s statement does, however, look different when 
seen in light of the practice of psychagogy and the social context of 
patronage where issues of association with different character types 
come to the fore. From that perspective v. 22b, “I have become 
everything in turn to men of every sort,” is not an invective utilized 
by the Corinthians in their charge against Paul as a protean flatterer 
due to his rejection of their gift and his acceptance of the Philippian 
gift, but an expression of Paul’s own recruitment and psychagogic 
practice. This is clear from the larger context which underscores both 
the “preaching of the gospel” (9:12-18) and the solicitous concern 
for the weak (9:22a; 8:7-12). If the above statement is a kind of 
“quotation” from Paul’s critics one would expect Paul to qualify the 
charge since this is his practice with other “slogans” referred to in 
the same letter.’ Instead, Paul introduces the dictum as an expression 
of his own affable practice. 

Paul’s statements do emphasize adaptation and flexible behavior 
which does indeed resemble the practice of flatterers and obsequious 


claimed not to have been ingratiating to the multitude (Fr. 187 Us.) and Bion said 
that it was impossible to please the crowd (Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 66.26). Diogenes 
of Sinope had compared ingratiating speech with “honey used to choke you” (Cf. 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.51). 

5 See 1 Thess 2:2, 5, “... we had courage in our God (érappyoiacdpeda. èv tô 
Qe@) to declare to you the gospel of God in spite of great opposition. ... We never 
came with words of flattery...” 

® Compare also Gal 1:10 with 1 Cor 10:33 and 9:19-23, where the importance 
of obeying and pleasing only God in contradistinction to that of pleasing humans is 
present. See P. Richardson, “Pauline Inconsistency: 1 Corinthians 9:19-23 and 
Galatians 2:11-14,” NTS 26 (1980), pp. 347-62. 

7 On the Corinthian “slogans,” see J. C. Hurd, The Origin of I Corinthians (New 
York, 1965), p. 68. 
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persons; however, I suggest that we view it as a positive enunciation 
of a versatile approach needed in recruitment and in psychagogy. 
Because of the blurred boundary between hypocrisy and truthful 
guidance, there is still a basic ambiguity inherent in Paul’s reflec- 
tions, an ambiguity which aligns a psychagogue in several ways with 
the flatterer and the obsequious person: is adaptation a form of 
cunning employed for personal gain or does it reflect a versatile 
approach used by one who is genuinely concered for the well-being 
of others? The cultural cues which help us elucidate one of the more 
important functions of 1 Cor 9:19-23 are to be found precisely in a 
context where the boundary between “flatterers” and “friends” is 
blurred, namely, in discussions of versatility and in the behavior of 
flatterers and friends with their many overlapping characteristics in 
the social matrix of patronage in the late Republic and the early 
Empire. Before discussing these cultural cues, I shall briefly intro- 
duce the concept of “psychagogy” which, being a form of guidance, 
also reflects the above ambiguity. 


1.1 The Concept of “Psychagogy” 


I use the term “psychagogy” descriptively to characterize a mature 
person’s leading of others and thus feature the close connection of 
yoxayoyéw and moral exhortation? or the “manner of leading the 
soul through words.” The term “psychagogy” is not common in 
authors of late Republican times or of the early Empire and when it 
is used, it has a negative undercurrent and characterizes the practice 
of flatterers. Embedded in the meaning of the term “psychagogy” is 
a tension between “beguilement” and a more neutral “guidance.” 
Below I introduce some of the recurring terms used to characterize 
the practice of a psychagoge and accentuate the ambiguous standing 
of the mature guide and the importance of adaptation, consistency, 
and openness. 


® As does Clement of Alexandria who says that the benign pedagogue “bestows 
aid on us in different ways, now offering advice, now reproach” (noAvtpdnug... tà 
pév naphvecev, tà è Kai dvetdioev). In this way, Clement explains, the divine peda- 
gogue holds up to us the dishonor reaped by those who have sinned and reveals 
their deserved punishment, “both to guide our soul and to admonish us” (yuxayayav 
te Opa Kai vovOerav; Ped. 43.2; GCS 261, 21-24 Stählin-Treu). 

° To use Plato’s description in the Phaedrus 261A, yoxaywyia tig ià Adyov. For 
psychagogy as the art of moving souls, see ibid., 260E-272B; 277BC. 
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An early meaning of yuyaywyeiv is “to lead departed souls to the 
nether world.” A second metaphorical meaning developed, namely, 
“to lead or attract the souls of the living, to persuade, or allure,” 
and in a bad sense, “to lead away or delude.” Elizabeth Asmis has 
shown the development in the meaning of the compound yvyayoy- 
from an earlier meaning of “evoking” souls of the dead and “allur- 
ing” the living to that of “guidance of the soul” in Plato’s Phaedrus. 
Plato’s definition of rhetoric as yoyaywyia is a counterproposal to 
Isocrates’ work Against the Sophists, already parodied in the Gorgias where 
Socrates claims that rhetoric is not an art but flattery. In the Phaedrus, 
Plato views genuine rhetoric as an art by which a speaker guides 
another to the truth by adjusting his words to the other’s soul. Against 
Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates as a conjurer of souls, Plato sets a 
portrait of Socrates as a true rhetorician and a true psychagogue 
who guides souls to the truth by seeking it himself.'? Embedded in 
these early reflections on the term “psychagogy” is a tension between 
beguilement and truthful guidance." 

This ambiguity is also apparent in the terms used to describe the 
conduct and speech of flatterers and friends. These equivocal terms 
include noikidoc, moAdtponoc, noAvPwvds, TOADHOPYPOG, TOAVUNXAVOG, 
and ravtodarög. Contrasting terms noting simplicity, such as &xAodc, 
also play a role in this ambiguity. TIoıkiXog and moAdtponog, for ex- 
ample, are used both positively or negatively, depending on whether 
the varied activity in question is valued as resourcefulness or as a 
manifestation of the duplicity of a trickster. Mloıkidog could thus cover 
such positive connotations as “resourceful,” “versatile,” “flexible,” 
“ingenious,” “changeable,” “protean,” and “adaptable,” or the nega- 
tive senses of “vacillating,” “inconstant,” “volatile,” “fickle,” “skittish,” 


10 E, Asmis, “Psychagogia in Plato’s Phaedrus,” ICS 11.1/2 (1986), pp. 153-172; cf. 
pp. 156-57 and 169-70. Aristophanes combines the above noted two senses of 
yvxayoyéw in his portrait of Socrates in the Birds (1555) as a conjurer of souls. See 
Plato, Gorgias 463A. 

'' Isocrates notes that those who want to guide the souls of their hearers must 
abstain from admonition and advice, and must say the kind of things which are 
most pleasing to the crowd (To Nicocles 49). Philodemus takes issue with the view 
that the clarity of poems is irrelevant for wuxayoyia (cf. Polystratus, On Irrational 
Contempt PHerc. 336/1150 col. 18.2-4 Indelli). See D. M. Schenkeveld, “Hoi Kritikoi 
in Philodemus,” Mnemosyne 21 (1968), pp. 176-215. Epictetus uses the term for the 
principles of philosophy leading the soul without the aid of a teacher (Discourse 3.21.23), 
and Herm. Vis. 3.6.6, speaks of “their wealth, which leads their souls astray” (aòtôv 
ó nAodrog ò yuxayoyav addtoüg). See also Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.2 (3.1-2 Hobein, 
h èx HEAOV yuxayayia). 
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“capricious,” “whimsical,” “irresolute,” “deceitful,” “cunning,” and 
“wily.”!? These terms highlight two character types: the homo duplex 
like Odysseus and the flatterer and the homo simplex like Achilles and 
the truthful counselor. 

In The Ulysses Theme, W. B. Stanford traces the fate of the “man 
of many turns,” Homer’s most versatile hero, and demonstrates that 
the basic ambiguity of Odysseus became the axis around which the 
Ulysses character vacillated.'* Odysseus was either criticized for chang- 
ing his character or hailed for his chameleon-like adaptability in social 
intercourse. The linguistic ambiguity seen in the above terms receives 
a sharp focus in the character of Odysseus, already present in the 
first line of the Odyssey, “Tell me, Muse, of the polytropic man.” 
Etymologically noAdtponog suggests “of many turns,” but the ambi- 
guity still remains.'* Stanford shows that Odysseus’ detractors in the 
late fifth century BCE interpreted the term pejoratively in the ethical 
sense of often changing one’s character, hence unprincipled and 
unscrupulous, and how Antisthenes rallied to Odysseus’ defence in- 
terpreting noAdtponog as denoting Odysseus’ skill in adapting his fig- 
ures of speech (“tropes”) to his hearers at any particular time.'? On 
the whole, the scholiasts incline to an ethical interpretation of 
noàótporoç in Odyssey 1.1, contrasting Odysseus with the anAotde type. 
Achilles is the homo simplex type who speaks candidly, opposed to the 
homo duplex, the deceitful Odysseus, who hides his true motives.'® This 


12? See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 4.47, “In truth Bion [of 
Borysthenes] was in other respects a shifty character, a subtle sophist (roXötponog 
Kai copiotiys mouKiAos)... .” 

13 See W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme. A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional 
Hero (2nd ed. New York, 1968), pp. 7, 17, 26-27 (n. 28), 118-19. 

!# For the two most likely meanings of noAdtponog (LSJ s.v.), i.e. “much-travelled” 
or “versatile,” see T. Kakridis, “Die Bedeutung von noAbtpoxog in der Odyssee,” 
Glotta 11 (1921), pp. 288-91, who argues for the former as the most likely for Homer’s 
time. Cf. P. Linde, “Homerische Selbsterläuterungen,” Glotta 13 (1924), pp. 223-24. 
LSJ s.v. noixiAo-/noAvpnimes, moiuxiddgpev. 

15 Antisthenes’ views on Odysseus are known from two sophistic speeches on the 
contest between Ajax and Odysseus. See Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, pp. 96-100; 
R. Hoistad, Cynic hero and Cynic king. Studies in the Cynic Conception of Man (Uppsala, 
1948), pp. 25, 94-102; and A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minne- 
apolis, 1989), pp. 98-101. 

16 Eustathius (12 cent. C. E.) takes xoAbtponos as indicating one who is roıKıAöypwv, 
comparing it to the adaptability of the chameleon (which is the first use of this 
analogy in connection with the Ulysses tradition). See Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, 
pp. 18, 249 n. 22; 260-61 n. 28. 
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contrast is found in Plato’s Zesser Hippias which discusses the relative 
merits of Achilles and Odysseus." 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia also discusses deception and uses &xAodc¢ 
to describe one’s conduct towards a friend.'® Deceit is an “injustice,” 
but inasmuch as an enemy can be justly deceived in war, justice and 
injustice hinge on the relationship one has with the person acted 
upon. Odysseus lies to his enemies but his lies are not to secure his 
own advantage but that of the Greeks, his comrades and family. He 
is thus “a great bane to the foe, but a joy to friends,” a maxim 
which, together with “do not deceive your friend,” had a long life in 
Greek thought.'? Duplicity and frankness recur in later discussions of 
the flatterer. TIoıkiAog is used to describe the flatterer and the friend 
of many, manipulating the negative connotations of the word with 
its implications of a conniving character; the flatterer’s “language of 
deception” and the “deceitful and variegated pleasantries” of charmers 
distort reality by not recognizing the faults of others. But the char- 
acter of a friend, like the “language of truth,” is, as Euripides put it, 
“simple” (GAovc), plain, and unaffected. A friend both commends 
and reprimands his erring friends, mixing harsh and gentle means of 
exhortation in the correction of faults. This “variegated” (noixidos) 
method of moral exhortation is not like the “simple method” (texvn 
ünAn) of praise used by the subtle, cunning, and “variable” (noixiAos) 
flatterer, but is like the manifold aid administered by physicians.?' 

Significantly, the above terms are used both of conduct and speech. 
‘Anhodc, in the meaning of frank or open, is used of words, thoughts, 
or acts. TIoAvungavog, resourceful, is in later prose applied to words. 
Toıkidog, used in the sense of subtle or wily, is also found in the 
meaning of “speaking in a double sense.” Similarly, navtodandc, of 
every kind, manifold, is used in the phrase navtodandg yiyvetat, assumes 


17 See Plato, Lesser Hippias 364BCE; 365B. Cf. Theaetetus 146D. 

'8 Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.14-16. Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1416b25, and LSJ s.v. 
Andog. 

9 Homer, Odyssey 6.184; Hesiod, Works and Days 353; Sappho, 25.6; Solon, 1.5; 
Euripides, Medea 809-10; Plato, Gorgias 492C; Republic 362B. See B. Snell, The Dis- 
covery of the Mind in Greek Philosophy and Literature (New York, 1982), pp. 165-67 and 
Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, pp. 19-22. 

2 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 62C. See also ibid., 51C, 59B, 49B, 
and 56B-D; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.72; Seneca, Epistle 45.7; 
Stobaeus, Anthology 2.35. See O. Ribbeck, Kolax. Eine Ethologische Studie (Leipzig, 1883), 
pp. 46-48. 

21 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 68.1; 86.6-7; 60.11; Plutarch, How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend 52A-C. 
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every shape, and also of style or poems. And finally, Antisthenes ex- 
panded the meaning of noAötponog to refer to figures of speech. The 
tension between beguilement and sincere guidance is, therefore, evi- 
dent both in behavior and speech.” 

This ambiguity can be seen in two recurring prerequisites for being 
a psychagogue, namely, self-scrutiny and consistency of word and 
deed. This idealized picture of appropriate conduct reveals the holis- 
tic view of the psychagogue’s self-presentation; speech (Aöyog) is an 
integral part of conduct (oyua). Moralists of the early Empire em- 
phasize the character of the moral director and his knowledge of the 
recipients as necessary for successful guidance. Epictetus notes that 
what is needed for the care of the young is both wisdom and a 
“certain readiness and special fitness for this task, by Zeus, and a 
particular physique, and above all the counsel of God advising him 
to occupy this office.” The “doctor’s office” or “hospital” is the “lec- 
ture room of the philosopher.”” In the use of the medical analogy, 
Epictetus follows his teacher, Musonius Rufus, who compared the 
philosopher to the physician. It is necessary to learn to diagnose the 
condition of one’s patients and when and how to apply one’s “drugs.” 
Thus a psychagogue must learn before practicing his trade. Also, an 
antecedent soul-search is essential; the surest means of success is thus 
a willingness to rectify one’s own shortcomings before correcting others. 

The proverb “physician, heal yourself” was used from the time of 
Aeschylus onward to point to the incongruity of a sick doctor who 
has at his disposal the wherewithal to relieve the suffering of others 
but not his own. In a moral context, the proverb serves to rebuff 
someone who has given a moral directive he has not applied to him- 
self, to question another’s right to give advice, and to turn a criti- 
cism back on its giver.” These uses echo the common requirements 


2 For information in this paragraph, see LSJ s.v. See Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 
71.2, on Hippias of Elis composing speeches of divers kinds (Aöyoı notxiAot) and 
producing poems of every style (rompata navtodand). Cf. Aelius Aristides, Oration 41 
(4).2, n. nepi toù Adyous. 

23 Epictetus, Discourses 3.21.17-20 (iatpetov) and 3.23.27 (tò tod piroadqod oyoheiov). 

** Musonius Rufus, Fr. 36; Epictetus, Discourses 3.23.30-32; 3.21.8-9. Effecting a 
cure is not a matter of employing or not employing surgery or drugs but of doing 
so in a certain manner; one must know how and to whom and when to apply them 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1137a14-25). 

23 This proverb has both classical and Rabbinic parallels. See J. Nolland, “Clas- 
sical and Rabbinic Parallels to ‘Physician, heal yourself? (Lk IV 23)” NovT 21.3 
(1979), pp. 193-209; Prometheus bound 469-77; Homer, Iliad 11.833-35; Cicero, Let- 
ters to His Friends 4.5.5; Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 49.13-14; Plutarch, How to Tell a 
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of antecedent soul-search and consistency between words and deeds.” 
Maximus of Tyre wrote discourses on both topics, and they are 
succinctly stated by Musonius when describing different types of pu- 
pils; the philosopher should utter words which are most helpful and 
act consistently with them. This correspondence between speech 
and conduct was regarded as an “index to [the philosopher’s] trust- 
worthiness.”?’ 

The psychagogue must be honest like the homo simplex character 
type, but adapt in word and deed like the homo duplex type in order 
to be the most effective. These contradictory expectations can be 
seen in Dio’s discourses On Philosophy (Discourse 70) and On the Philoso- 
pher (Discourse 71). The former discusses the appropriate function of 
philosophy and the importance of being a philosopher in word and 
deed in order to distinguish a sham philosopher from a true one. 
Emphasis falls on consistency in words and deeds, and the absence 
of deceit and pretence. But the latter discourse eulogizes the versa- 
tility and adaptability of Hippias of Elis and Odysseus, and claims 
that the philosopher should be able to excel all men, including Hippias 
and Odysseus. The contrast between the homo duplex and homo simplex 
character types and the association of consistency in word and deed 
with the homo simplex type is also clear in Philo. No one is wise ex- 
cept when bringing speech, mind, and action into harmony.” 

This harmonization of speech and behavior, the requirement of 
consistency in word and deed, and the tendency to view each as a 
constituent part of the psychagogue’s self-presentation, reveal a pro- 
clivity to view “behavior” holistically. “Words” and “deeds” are closely 
intertwined instantiations of the psychagogue’s self-presentation. Thus, 


Flatterer from a Friend 71F; 72A; How to Profit by One’s Enemies 88D; On Brotherly Love 
(481A) connects the proverb to the theme of incongruity of words and deeds. 

°° For the latter see A. J. Festugiére, “Lieux communs littéraires et themes de 
folk-lore dans l’Hagiographie primitive,” Wiener Studien 73 (1960), pp. 140-142. Cf. 
also R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig/Berlin, 1967), pp. 40-41. See Dio 
Chrysostom, Discourse 70.6; 77/78.39; Seneca, Epistle 108.35-57; 6.5-6; Lucian, Demonax 
3; Peregrinus 19; Julian, Oration 7.214BC. 

27 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 57-58. See Musonius Rufus, 
Fragment | (5, 6-11 Hense = 36, 1.1-5 Lutz); Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1, That the 
Philosopher’s Discourse Is Adapted to Every Subject and Discourse 25, That Those Discourses 
are Best Which Correspond to Deeds. 

28 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 70.7; 71.6; Plato, Lesser Hippias 368B-D; Philo, Every 
Good Man is Free 95-6, 99, 126, 155; On Joseph 230; On the Contemplative Life 31; The 
Worse Attacks the Better 69-78; Allegorical Interpretation 1.74-78; On the Migration of Abraham 
85, 171; Who is the Heir 302. 
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when Dio eulogizes Odysseus’ versatility in Discourse 71, what receives 
attention is both intellectual and manual pursuits. This focus on 
conduct and speech is clear in Maximus of Tyre’s Discourse 1, That 
the Philosopher’s Discourse Is Adapted to Every Subject which, although 
purportedly dealing with adaptability in speech, also gives examples 
of Odysseus’ adaptability in conduct.” Even Dio Chrysostom’s Dis- 
course 72, On Personal Appearance, although purportedly dealing with 
the oyijya of the philosopher, sailor, farmer, and shepherd, empha- 
sizes that the philosopher’s function lies in his Aöyog to admonish. 
The philosopher’s garb, conduct, and word, are interchangeable 
variations of his self-presentation, all valid means of evaluating the 
philosopher.” It is when the relative importance of any one of these 
is contested that disagreements ensue as, for example, in Paul’s deal- 
ings with the Corinthians. 


1.2 The Flatterer (xoAaé), and the Obsequious Person (&peoxog) 


Paul’s expressed willingness to accommodate himself to others accen- 
tuates his chameleon-like qualities. Since Paul’s remarks remind us 
of the practice of the all obliging flatterer, I note some of the flatter- 
ers’ common features and the related type of the ingratiating person, 
both because his traits are close to the flatterer and because some of 
Paul’s remarks remind us of him. The overview below should not be 
seen as an attempt to condense varied traditions into a single type 
with common characteristics; it is, however, possible to abstract some 
central and recurring features of the flatterer and the ingratiating 
person. My interest in culling this information is to draw attention to 
common characteristics of these character types and to be able to 
situate Paul’s remarks and behavior within this tradition. The follow- 
ing characteristics can be abstracted as recurring features in discus- 
sions of the flatterer in Greco-Roman antiquity. The flatterer has 
only his personal advantage in view. In an attempt to secure his 
advantage he consents to everything, praises indiscriminately, speaks 
in order to please, and is charming, affable, and witty. In rendering 
his services he accommodates himself to those he flatters, and he, 


29 Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1 (2, 10-3, 13 Hobein). 
3° Despite the title of the discourse (Tlepi tod oxnpatoc), Dio uses the terms axfino. 
and otoAn interchangeably. Cf. Discourse 72.1, 2, 9, and 10. 
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like the friend of many and the polyp, is cunning in his affable, 
versatile, and all-adaptable approach. As such the flatterer’s behavior 
was seen as “soft” and servile. 

Artotrogus, the parasite of Pyrgopolynices in Plautus’ The Bragging 
Soldier and Gnatho, the parasite of Captain Thraso in Terence’s The 
Eunuch, capture most of the traits flatterers were accused of display- 
ing. Artotrogus is dishonest, blows things out of proportion, and assents 
to everything in order to gain personal sustenance; he is servile and 
affable in his serious attention to his master’s need. The same is true 
of Gnatho, although his position is somewhat more exalted since he 
acts as Thraso’s “advocate.” Gnatho is quite candid that the only 
reason he accepts such a role is out of self-interest, namely, to secure 
a permanent position in Thraso’s household. Otherwise, Gnatho 
appears as the flattering, all-assenting, all-pleasing, and dishonest person 
who, despite his personal views, attempts to reinforce Thraso’s (false) 
views of himself. Whatever the master says, to that he assents. In 
this he is like the flatterer of Eupolis’ play who praises everything his 
master happens to say and claims his master is whatever he wishes 
to be—an orator, a poet, a painter, a fluteplayer, a swift runner and 
athlete. In this way rich men select as parasites, “not the finest men, 
but those best able to play the flatterer and praise them in every- 
thing.””! But Gnatho has no qualms about such a “vocation”: 


There is a class of men who set up for being the head in everything 
and aren’t. It’s them I track... I smile on them and stand agape at 
their intellects. Whatever they say I praise; if again they say the oppo- 
site, I praise that too. If one says no, I say no; if one says yes, I say 
yes. In fact I have given orders to myself to agree with them in every- 
thing. That’s the trade that pays far the best nowadays.” 


In addition to all-assenting behavior and indiscriminate praise, per- 
sonal advantage is the flatterer’s most commonly noted feature. 
Theophrastus emphasizes this in his definition of flattery, agreeing 
with his teacher, although Aristotle, and later Plutarch, can also speak 
as if the flatterer only aimed at giving pleasure. When the emphasis 
is on the profit motive the flatterer is like a parasite who, in Athenaeus’ 
Sophists at Dinner, both try to secure a position as dinner partners at 


31 This is Athenaeus’ charge in his Sophists at Dinner 239E. See Plautus, The Brag- 
ging Soldier 11-12, 20-22, 24-25, 33-37, 70, and Terence, The Eunuch 1-3, 254; 
391-453, 771-817, 1053-93. 

32 Ibid., 247-49. See Eupolis, The Flaiterers fr. 159, 9; Plutarch, How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend 58E. 
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a patron’s house. For Aristotle, flatterers and obsequious persons both 
seek to please people, but the flatterer aims at profit whereas the 
obsequious person strives to give pleasure.* Similarly, Theophrastus 
defines obsequiousness as “a sort of behavior which provides plea- 
sure, but not with the best of intentions.”** Philodemus also contrasts 
obsequiousness and flattery depending on whether personal advan- 
tage is in view or not. When dealing with vices akin to flattery, 
Philodemus concentrates on obsequiousness, thereby yielding evidence 
concerning the tradition that combined the definitions of the &peoxog 
and the xöAo&.” The definition of the flatterer as “someone who 
speaks in order to please” (6 npög xapıv Aéywv) and does not wish to 
cause pain but tries to be charming, aligns him closely with the 
obsequious person. Euripides knows of this definition, as do Nicolaus, 
Philo, Plutarch, Alciphron, Maximus of Tyre, and Philodemus.*® 
In Plato’s view, the art of flattery is a shameful thing which aims 
at pleasure and is devoid of the good. The pleasant distracts from 
the good and beneficial, and the painful leads to the good and 
beneficial. Such views presuppose that the pleasant is not always good; 


33 Theophrastus, Character 2.1; Epitome Monacensis descripta a Dielsio 26, 1-2, 11-12 
(in Ribbeck, Kolax, pp. 112-113, 17; Theophrastus separated flatterers and obsequi- 
ous persons both in On Flattery and in the Characters); Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 
1173b31; 1108a26; 1126b12-15; 1127a7-9; Eudemian Ethics 1233b30; Plutarch, How 
to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49C; 51B. Athenaeus follows an older meaning of 
napacitog, namely, “one who feeds with”: Sophists at Dinner 237A; 236D; 248D; Plato, 
Laches 179C; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.6 (177, 4-6 Hobein). 

3* Characters 5.1. The &peoxog wants to please all: “When he is called to help settle 
a dispute, his desire is to please the opposite party as well as the friend he stands 
for, so that he may be thought impartial. He will tell strangers, too, that they are 
right and his fellow-countrymen wrong” (5.3). 

35 Obsequious persons desire to be liked by all, preferably eminent persons, and 
are “bound to many people from whom they get no benefit” (PHerc. 1457 col. 
5.19-21). See T. Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo sul? Adulazione,” CEre 11 (1981), 
p. 124. Athenaeus disagrees with the tradition which combined the definition of 
flatterers and obsequious persons: “This ‘flattery’ certain persons, by a perverse use 
of the term, call ‘willingness to oblige’” (Sophists at Dinner 255A; Anaxandrides, The 
Lady from Samos, “For this business of flattering now goes by the name of being 
obliging;” Kock ii. 155]. E. Kondo, “Per l’interpretazione del Pensiero Filodemeo 
sulla Adulazione nel PHerc. 1457,” CEre 4 (1974), p. 51; F. Longo Auricchio, “Sulla 
Concezione Filodemea dell’ Adulazione,” CErc 16 (1986), p. 82; O. Ribbeck, Kolax, 
pp. 17, 110; idem, “’AAagev, Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethologie,’ (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1882), pp. 55-75. 

3% Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 238B; Eupolis, fr. 159, 12; Euripides, frs. 362, 364 
N (2); Nicolaus, IV 570 M. V. 36; Alciphron, III 44, 2 (Ribbeck, Xolax, pp. 38, 43 
n. 3); Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 55A; 55D; Maximus of Tyre, 
Discourse 14.1 (170, 8-172, 9; 173, 2-8 Hobein); Philo, On Noah’s Work as a Planter 
104-06; Philodemus, PHerc. 1457 cols. 1.5-7; 4.7-9. 
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pain sometimes is. The art of flattery as the paid art of making things 
pleasant is like tragic poetry which is bent upon the gratification of 
the spectators.*” Flattery is like the culinary arts and sophistic rheto- 
ric; it distorts reality, not being able to distinguish between real and 
apparent good. Similarly, for Aristotle a flatterer distorts reality; he 
has “the appearance of an admirer and the appearance of a friend.”** 
The contrast between the good and beneficial though occasionally 
unpleasant, and the pleasant and unbeneficial was subsequently com- 
monly exploited and became one of the more important criteria in 
later attempts to distinguish flatterers and friends. 

The social practice of different character types as described in 
Aristotle’s discussion on flattery and obsequiousness is pertinent. 
Aristotle views flattery and enmity as excesses of which friendship is 
the mean, and obsequiousness and self-sufficiency as excesses of which 
dignity is the mean. Aristotle classifies the virtues of character con- 
cerned with feelings, external good, and social life, all of which are 
anchored in his view of the mean. The virtues of social life concern 
association with others in truth-telling or as a source of pleasure. 
Both the flatterer and the obsequious person are sources of pleasure 
in daily life as is the mean which is most like friendship. A person 
can be friendly in the right way but if he goes to an excess with no 
further aim, he is ingratiating, and if he does it for his own advan- 
tage, he is a flatterer. The deficient person is quarrelsome and does 
not care in the least about causing pain but ingratiating persons praise 
everything to please us and think they must cause no pain. 

In a response to the question, “Will the just man assimilate him- 
self to the character of those with whom he converses?” Aristotle 
says, “Surely not. We should deem such conduct that of a flatterer 
or one who is weakly complaisant.” The dignified one neither con- 
sorts with all, nor yet with no one, but only with the worthy; he 
“cannot let anyone else, except a friend, determine his life.”*' But 


37 Plato, Sophist 222D-223A; Phaedurs 240B; Gorgias 461B-466A; 500E-501D; 502B- 
503A; 521D. On rexvn napacitixn see Hegesippus fr. 1; 2 (III, 312 K); Sosipater 
fr. 1 (III, 314 K); Lucian, The Parasite 2, 4, 15, 19, 20, 23, and 30; Euripides, fr. 362 
N (2). 

38 Aristotle, Great Ethics 1208b22; Rhetoric 1371a22; Nicomachean Ethics 1173b33- 
1174a2. 

39 Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1107a28~-1108b10; 1115a25-1128b36; Eudemian Ethics 
1220b21-1221b27; 1233b30-39; Great Ethics 1192b30-39; 1193a20-28. 

% Ibid., 1100a14-18. Cf. Horace, Epistle 1.18.1-16. 

4l Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1125a1-3. 
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the obsequious person consorts with all in every way and under every 
circumstance and the stubborn person who thinks he is superior to 
all avoids all intercourse and pays no regard at all to other people. 
Because of his contemptuous attitude, the self-willed person was seen 
as harsh, in contrast to the gentle nature of the obsequious person. 
Flatterers and obsequious persons are inferior to everybody because 
assent, praise, and speaking in order to please, all display a certain 
admiration for the one flattered, implying a relationship of inferiority- 
superiority. In his “voluntary enslavement” the flatterer is willing 
to associate indiscriminately with anyone.“ Flattery renders base the 
characters of flatterers because they will submit to anything, no matter 
how degrading. 

Animal analogies accentuating change sharpen the critique; here 
the polyp, the chameleon, and the sea-god Proteus, proved helpful 
analogies. Theognis advice to Cyrnus was often noted: 


Have the temperament of a complex octopus, who | looks like what- 
ever rock he has clung to. | Now be like this; then, at another time, 
become someone else in your coloring. | I tell you: resourcefulness is 
better than not being versatile. 


Plutarch also compares the flatterer’s changes to the polyp. The term 
roıxiAog which refers to color and markings when applied to an 
animal’s skin is used to describe the “subtle” and “cunning” flatterer. 
Athenaeus also records the polyp’s ability to change colors, taking 
on the same hues as the places in which it hides, quoting both 
Theognis’ advice to Cyrnus and Amphiaraus’ analogous advice to 
his son Amphilochus (“With the cunning of the polyp, my son, 
mighty Amphilochus, adapt thyself to the people into whatsoever 
country you come”). The flatterer’s cunning and versatile approach 


*2 Ribbeck aptly characterizes the practice of flatterers as a “freiwilligen Knecht- 
schaft” (Kolax, 31-2, 38; Clearchus, Gergithios fr. 19-20 Wehrli). See Aristotle, Eudemian 
Ethics 1249227; 1233b34—-39; 1239a27, “To be admired implies superiority”; Great 
Ethics 1199a14-18; 1192b30-36. 

43 Philodemus, PHerc. 1573 fr. 12; Rhetoric v. 2, 74-75 Sudhaus; Plutarch, How to 
Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 53D; 52F; On Having Many Friends 96F-97A; Athenaeus, 
Sophists at Dinner 255C; 258AB; 316A-318F. The flatterer was also likened to worms, 
a tick, a gadfly, a woodworm, a vulture, a raven, flies, and a puppy or an ape 
(Longo Auricchio, “Sulla Concezione Filodemea dell’ Adulazione,” p. 88). 

4 Elegy 215-218. Transl. by G. Nagy, “Theognis and Megara: A Poet’s Vision of 
His City,” in T. J. Figueira and G. Nagy (eds.), Theognis of Megara (Baltimore, 1985), 
pp. 75-6. 
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is graphically depicted by reference to his continual changing of coats 
when he goes to the market.” 

The flatterer’s all-assenting behavior, his speaking in order to please, 
his indiscriminate praise as well as servility, are all variations of 
adaptability. The all-changeable flatterer had learned in the art of 
flattery to “play the second part in word and in deed.” This prover- 
bial phrase referred to a mime-player acting a second part, imitating 
the chief actor in word and gesture (tà devtépa Aéyet Kai nparteıv).* 
The flatterer imitates and adapts both in word and deed; he 


obsequiously imitates the posture of those whom he flatters, now cross- 
ing his arms, now wrapping himself closely in his ragged cloak. Whence 
some call him ‘arm-crosser,’ others, ‘posture-magazine.’ In fact, the 
flatterer, in one and the same person, is the very image of Proteus. At 
any rate, he assumes every kind of shape and of speech as well, so 
varied are his tones.” 


What changes in adaptation? The flatterer adapts both in speech 
and in behavior. He adapts in speech when imitating the “language 
of friendship.” Friends and flatterers differ in figure and voice; both 
can change.‘ Different Greek terms are used to emphasize change 
in behavior, namely, tò oxfpa, tò 100g, ñ yopo and nAdana.’ The 
saying, “a man is by nature an animal readily subject to change,” 
reveals the possibility of improvement and explains one reason for 
God’s delay in punishing humans, namely, to allow those who can 
be cured a certain period to recover. This is also supported by a 
reference to changes in the “characters and lives of men” and by an 


etymology of 780c."! 


+ Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 52AF; Alcibiades 23.4, On Having 
Many Friends 97A; Clearchus, On Proverbs = FHG ii.318; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 
316A-318F; 236EF. Amphiaraus’ advice to his son Amphilochus is preserved in a 
fragment of Pindar (Fr. 43, Snell). Similar advice is found in two verses of the lost 
“Iphigenia” of Sophocles (Fr. 286 Nauck (2)). 

© Ribbeck, Kolax, p. 49. Cf. Horace, Epistle 1.18.14; 1.17.19; Ovid, The Art of Love 
1.146-162. 

Y Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 258A = Clearchus, fr. 20 Wehrli (FHG ii.312). 

48 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 50F-51D; 51F. See Precepts of State- 
craft 800A. 

# Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.1 (171, 9-10 Hobein). See Philodemus, PHerc. 
1089, col. 7.17 (E. A. Méndez, “PHerc. 1089: Filodemo ‘Sobre la Adulacién’,” CErc 
11 [1981], p. 137). 

5 For change in oyfina and popgt see fns. 48 and 50. For change in 60g see 
Plutarch, Whether the Affections of the Soul are Worse than Those of the Body 500CD; The 
Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 155B. For changes in nAdopo see Alcibiades 23.5. 

5! Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 463D; On Tranquility of Mind 474E; 533B-C; On 
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The difference between flatterers and friends is especially seen in 
their 1005; the examples given are changes in garment, conduct, 
customs, language and life. Plutarch approvingly notes the flatterers 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus who “had to do with a very large num- 
ber of men and cities and modes of life, yet maintained everywhere 
their own proper character in dress, conduct, language, and life.” 
The friendship of a freeborn is that of “like manners,” but a flatterer 
associates with persons of different manners; he can associate with 
all and imitates even the base in all things. With one he joins in 
dancing and singing, with another in wrestling or hunting, with still 
another in scholarly pursuits, or he joins in drinking with an easy- 
tempered drinker and a rich man. Similarly, the friend of many can 
often change himself instantaneously 


from one character to another, reading books with the scholarly, roll- 
ing in the dust with wrestlers, following the hunt with sportsmen, get- 
ting drunk with topers, and taking part in the canvass of politicians. . . ° 


The friend of many suddenly shows a liking for conduct and lan- 
guage which used to offend him. He, like the flatterer, thus assumes 
different oxyńpata as he adapts himself to the pursuits and lives of 
others. Plutarch values a consistency of character, which is sacrificed 
by the association with many since this entails participation in differ- 
ent practices; such participation requires a change in oxf\pa which 
bars the development of a healthy and stable 480c. Alcibiades dis- 
played many inconsistencies and marked changes in his character, 
including frivolous jesting, keeping a racing-stable, leading a life full 
of urbanity and agreeable enjoyment (all in Athens), keeping his hair 
cropped close, wearing the coarsest clothing, bathing in cold water 
(in Lacedaemon), fighting and drinking (in Thrace), as well as soft 
living, luxury, and pretentiousness (in Tissaphernes). By making him- 
self like other people, he tried to conciliate them and win their 
favor. In Sparta, he bewitched “the multitude” (oi roAAoi) by his 


the Delays of the Divine Vengeance 551EF; On Moral Virtue 443C; Ps.-Plutarch, On the 
Education of Children 3A; Plato, Epistle 13.360D; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1103a17- 
18. Cf. C. Gill, “The Question of Character-Development: Plutarch and Tacitus,” 
CQ 33 (1983), pp. 469-87. 

$? Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend, 52FAB; 51D. In his Comparison of 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus 4.5, Plutarch says of Epaminondas that he had no tendency 
to “importune or court the favor of the multitude. . . .” 

5 Idem, On Having Many Friends 97A. See also How to Tell a Flatterer From a Friend 
53A-B. 
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assumption of the Spartan mode of life. Alcibiades could persuade 
both the multitude and each individual, and he could adapt to the 
lives of others, assuming more violent changes than the chameleon. 
He could associate with good and bad alıke, and there was nothing 
he could not imitate and practice.** Despite this elasticity, 


it was not that he could so easily pass entirely from one manner of life 
to another, nor that he actually underwent in every case a change in 
his character; but when he saw that his natural manners were likely to 
be annoying to those he happened to meet, he was quick to assume 
any counterfeit exterior which might in each case be suitable for them.” 


Alcibiades’ adaptation is comparable to that of the chameleon, the 
cuttlefish, the sea-god Proteus, the flatterer, and the friend of many, 
because it does not cut deep enough. Alcibiades’ change is not in 
AOog or tpdnoc, but oxfina and nAdone. 

I have spotlighted features of the flatterer that emphasize his con- 
cern with personal advantage, his adaptable and affable approach. 
The negative undercurrent of this material should not, however, detract 
from the fact that flatterers and parasites had a valued social func- 
tion as advisors in ancient Greece. Parasites also had a more honor- 
able role as temple officials whose services to the gods were recom- 
pensed by free meals. Later, particularly from the mid-fourth century, 
a “parasite” is a person who makes himself agreeable at dinner par- 
ties in return for a free meal. In this way both flatterers and para- 
sites attached themselves, often as valuable “servants,” to the entou- 
rage of rich and powerful patrons in order to secure personal 
sustenance.?’ 


1.2.1 Adaptability and servility to the great 
The issues of adaptability and servility to the great, connected with 
questions of the personal independence of a client, were debated during 


5t Idem, Alcibiades 2.1; 26.5; 23.4; Comparison of Alcibiades and Coriolanus 1.4; 3.2 and 
4.5. How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 52DE, eönuayayeı kai co8opirer 7 cvvapopoidv 
Kai ovvotketodv tavtòv ünaaıv.... See Menander, 689K. 

5 Plutarch, Alcibiades 23.5. I have adjusted the Loeb translation. 

5 Ibid., 2.1; 23.3-5. Alcibiades’ change was not deep-rooted enough; a friend 
assimilates his ĝĝoç to that of his friend; a flatterer only his oxfina and nAdona. 
Plutarch contrasts flatterers who imitate the voices of kings and assimilate them- 
selves to them with the statesman for whom it is not fitting “to imitate the character 
of his people, but to understand it and to employ for each type those means by 
which it can be brought under his control” (Precepts of Statecraft 800A). 

57 Ribbeck, Kolax, pp. 7-8, 52-56; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 237B-F; 255B. 
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the late Republic and the Early Empire; this is seen in Philodemus, 
Horace, Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, Lucian, and Maximus of Tyre, 
all of whom account for the practice of the wise man in his service 
to a patron. Here, in the social matrix of patronage, the practices of 
flatterers and friends converge. The main contours of the discussion 
of how to distinguish flatterers from friends had already been set in 
the fifth and fourth centuries BCE in discussions of the flatterer and 
related characters, such as the obsequious person and the preten- 
tious one, focusing on issues of pleasure and pain, the good and the 
beneficial, personal advantage, and versatility. And yet, although the 
contrast between flatterers and friends was not new, the fact that 
independent works were composed discussing the relationship between 
flatterers and friends shows the resurgence of the topic during late 
Republican times and under the early Empire. 

Horace defensively recognizes the apparent similarities between 
flatterers and friends in their service to a patron. The theme of ser- 
vility and personal independence as illustrated in the relationship of 
a patron and a client, emerges in two Horatian Epistles (1.17 and 
18). Horace, who was probably influenced by Philodemus both in 
his Satires and the Epistles, presents himself as a truthful and versatile 
friend, an adaptable person who is “able to turn or change easily.” 


58 On some recurring issues concerning patronage of concern to scholars, see the 
collection of essays in A. Wallace-Hadrill (ed.), Patronage in Ancient Society (London/ 
New York, 1989). For the pidoc—x0A0& antithesis see Alciphron II 42, 3; 62, 3, 
Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.9 and Antiphon’s remark: noAAoi 5° Exovreg plAoug od 
Nwooxovoty, GAA’ Etaipovs norodvta Braç nAodtov Kai toyng kóħaxaç (Ribbeck, Kolax, 
pp. 32-33 n. 3). In the view of Heylbut (de Theophrasti libris nepi pidias, pp. 28, 33), 
Theophrastus’ work On Flattery was part of his On Friendship and Plutarch drew on 
Theophrastus’ Characters in his How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend. With regard to the 
text from Xenophon where Archedemus could be either called a flatterer or a friend 
of Crito, P. Millett says: “This anticipates a common device of Roman patronage: 
preserving appearances by disguising clients as amici” (“Patronage and its avoidance 
in classical Athens,” in Patronage in Ancient Society, p. 33). Plutarch’s How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend and Maximus of Tyre’s work of the same title, as well as 
Philodemus’ works on flattery, focus on this issue. In late Republican Rome and in 
the Early Empire the matter is complicated because of the overlapping of “patron- 
client terminology” and that associated with the “institution of amicitia.” See R. P. 
Saller, Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 11-15; idem, 
“Patronage and friendship in early Imperial Rome: drawing the distinction,” in 
Patronage in Ancient Soctety, pp. 49-62; P. White, “Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry,” 
JRS 68 (1978), pp. 80-82; P. A. Brunt, “‘Amicitia’ in the late Roman Republic,” 
PCPAS n.s. 11 (1965), pp. 1-20. 

°° As Horace discusses the adaptable person he also draws on Aristotle who had 
used the term edtpaneAog for the “witty man” who is midway between the stiff man 
and the buffoon. Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 1234a4-23; Nicomachean Ethics 1108a23-— 
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Horace defends himself as a sycophant of the great and contrasts the 
Cyrenaic Aristippus, who could adapt to any circumstance, with the 
less sensible behavior of Diogenes the Cynic, who courted the com- 
mon people and knew only how to live amid sordid surroundings. 
Horace plays on the contrast between friends and faithless parasites, 
saying to Lollius the “most outspoken of men” that he will shrink 
from “appearing in the guise of a parasite” when he has “professed 
the friend.” 

Horace’s attempt to account for the practices of the wise man in 
his service which might be compared to that of the flatterer is like 
Plutarch’s and Maximus’ works which delineate criteria by which 
flatterers and friends could be distinguished. Just as Horace wanted 
to secure his status with his literary patron, so did Plutarch, who 
addresses his essay to Antiochus Philopappus of kingly descent, a 
patron of art and literature, with whom we know Plutarch at one 
time associated.°! Plutarch wants to make it clear to his patron that 
he can be trusted as a faithful friend and advisor who is not on a 
par with other so-called “friends.” The latter are flatterers, who 
“often overturn kingdoms and principalities,” really misleading 
Philopappus by pandering to his baser appetites. 

Friends and flatterers were thus lumped together by some because 
of their similar behavior—both were accommodating, affable, and 
pleasant—while others attempted to distinguish the two.® This re- 
flects a social matrix of patronage where the practices of “friends” 
and “flatterers” were similar. The flatterer was the client of a rich 
and powerful patron, and, one should add, more often than not a 
valued member of the entourage of the rich. As such his position 
was not different from that of poets, philosophers, astrologers, social 
climbers, and other “friends” who attached themselves to the houses 


26. See R. L. Hunter, “Horace on Friendship and Free Speech (Epistles 1.18 and 
Satires 1.4),” Hermes 113 (1985) pp. 482, 486-88; N. W. de Witt, “Parresiastic Po- 
ems of Horace,” CP 30 (1935), pp. 312-319; and A. K. Michels, “Tlappnoia and the 
Satire of Horace,” CP 39 (1944), pp. 173-77. 

© Horace, Epistle 1.18.1-16. Horace also criticizes “clownish rudeness” which passes 
for “simple candour” (libertas dice = rappnoia). 

6! Plutarch, Table Talk 628B; How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49C; On Having 
Many Friends 94A; That a Philosopher ought to Converse especially with Men in Power 776B; 
777E-778B. 

2 The close association of flatterers and friends can also be seen in the honorable 
role flatterers played where they were called giAoı, étaipot, ouves and oyußiaron. 
See Ribbeck, Kolax, pp. 7-8, 52-56; Millet, “Patronage and its avoidance in classi- 
cal Athens,” Patronage in Ancient Soctety, pp. 30-37. 
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of the rich. All these were treated in the same fashion and they all 
accommodated themselves to the demands of a patron.® It was then 
difficult to separate flatterers and friends on the basis of their “gra- 
cious services.” These resembled each other in the services they ren- 
dered, in adaptation, and in being ingratiating and affable. 


1.2.2 Flattery: A specious frankness 
The tension between beguilement and truthful guidance is clear in 
Plutarch’s and Maximus of Tyre’s attempts to distinguish flatterers 
from friends. For both, pleasure and pain are important in distin- 
guishing the two. In his use of the Prodicus myth Maximus relates 
pleasure and pain to questions of leadership. The leaders of the 
two roads of Virtue and Pleasure are, instead of virtue, a friend, and 
instead of pleasure, a flatterer. The flatterer uses praise and alluring 
words; the friend speaks but little, but what he says is true. One 
should choose the true leader, the friend, as Hercules took virtue for 
his guide, and not the “fine leader” who through false pleasures leads 
to real evil. A friend shares everything equally with his friend and 
can be a bearer of pain: “For the most philanthropic physician causes 
the greatest pain,” like generals, pilots, fathers, teachers, mothers, 
and nurses, all of whom are sometimes bearers of pain.® As mothers 
and nurses love infants and find pleasure in obsequiously attending 
them so friendship is not without pleasure. Here Maximus contrasts 
cooks and physicians. There are indeed some skillful physicians who 
mingle a short pleasure with the pain of the remedy but imparting 
pleasure is not the function of Asclepius or his descendants but that 
of cooks. One must examine whether anything good and useful has 
grown in the soul from a discourse. The one who uses an intemper- 
ate discourse is secretly led to ignorance; he “delights in his wander- 
ing, and rejoices in this psychagogy!”® 

For Plutarch pleasure and pain are also important in distinguish- 
ing flatterers and friends. However, pleasure alone cannot show the 
difference between the two; there is thus no reason why persons who 
praise should be suspected of being flatterers, “for praise at the right 


6% See White, “Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry,” pp. 74-92, cf. p. 76. 

& Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.1 (170, 8-171, 8 Hobein). Cf. Xenophon, Memo- 
rabilia 2.1.21-25. 

6% Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.4 (174, 15-17 Hobein; cf. 171, 10-172, 9; and 
173, 2-177, 18 Hobein). 

% Ibid., 25.4ab (301, 1-12 Hobein); 25.5-6 (303, 4-8, 11-15; 304, 5-13 Hobein). 
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time is no less becoming to friendship than is censure.”” But the 
one who praises with pleasure blames only when he must. Plutarch’s 
focus on the proper occasion for frank criticism and the legitimate 
use of harshness reveals the importance of adaptation and harshness 
in distinguishing the flatterer from the friend. A therapeutic metaphor 
explicates the matter; a friend 


is like a physician, who, if it be for the good of the patient, administers 
saffron or spikenard, and indeed oftentimes prescribes a grateful bath 
or generous diet, but there are cases where he lets all these go and 
drops in a dose of castor... or he compounds some hellebore and 
makes a man drink it down, setting neither in this case the disagree- 
able nor in the other the agreeable as his final aim, but endeavouring 
through either course to bring his patient to one state—that which is 
for his good.“ 


When there is need of reproof, the friend assails with stinging words 
and all the frankness of a guardian, using the stinging word as a 
medicine which restores and preserves health. He who implants the 
sting of repentance by chiding is a true friend. The flatterer knows 
nothing of words that hurt; he only delivers praise which accustoms 
a man to treat vice as virtue, and takes away all shame for errors. 
We must be suspicious of an association that is confined to plea- 
sures, whose complaisance is “unmixed and without a sting.”® Indis- 
criminate praise is as destructive as unrelieved blame. After his dis- 
cussion of the flatterer’s unsalutary praise, Plutarch introduces the 
topic of nappnoia. The flatterer does not reprimand a person’s faults, 
although one of his most unprincipled tricks is to imitate nappyota, 
perceiving that it is “the language of friendship.””? Mixing a little 
admonition with flattery reflects an adulterated frank speech and, if 
tested, will be seen to be without firmness. True frank speech causes 
beneficial pain but the flatterer makes a parade of harshness by fo- 
cusing on trifling shortcomings, like a schoolmaster who scolds a boy 
about his slate and pencil and disregards his blunders in grammar 
and diction, and like a man who uses a surgeon’s lancet to cut the 
hair and nails of a person suffering from tumors and abscesses!”! 


87 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49E. 

8 Ibid., 55AB. 

© Ibid., 55DE, tò npög xapıv Exovoay äkpatov dei Kai &Syxtov ÖnıAlav brovoeiv. See 
also ibid., 55F-59A, and Isocrates, Letter to Philip 1.1. 
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It is from the nature of his service that one can detect the flat- 
terer, whether its purpose is to give pleasure or help. The flatterer 
imitates any shameful thing, instead of censuring it. A friend on the 
other hand neither imitates nor commends everything, but only the 
best.’”? A friend attempts to turn his friend aside from what is unbe- 
coming, and, if unsuccessful, will retort with Phocion’s remark to 
Antipater, “You cannot use me as both friend and flatterer,” assist- 
ing both in deed and misdeed.” Many think that if they abuse and 
find fault they use frankness but frank speech must be applied at the 
proper time so that its “smart” does not cause unsalutary injury.’* Its 
application requires skill and there should be reason in it to take 
away its excess. It should also be devoid of all arrogance and ridi- 
cule. A “stinging reproof” should be profitable and not like the many 
stern rebukes of the comic poets, mixed with “drollery and scurillity,” 
which made their frankness of no profit to the hearers.” Frank speech, 
then, being a form of blame, causes pain and can easily be confused 
with inconsiderate faultfinding. 

The proper occasion is important to Plutarch’s views on the na- 
ture of frank speech.” The focus is on when frank speech can be 
used and the appropriate degree of harshness. Plutarch takes up a 
position against the inconsiderate harshness of some Cynics.” Most 
people lack the courage to school their friends when they are pros- 
pering, although that is precisely when humans have the most need 
of friends to speak frankly and reduce their excess of pride. But when 
they are cast down, there is no use for stinging reproof but only 
consolation and encouragement. Such circumstances require the gentle- 
ness displayed by nurses who, when children fall down, take them 
up, wash them, straighten their clothes, and then rebuke and disci- 
pline them.” A friend should be severe in his use of frank speech 
when checking pleasure, anger and arrogance, abating avarice or 


Avnodv.... 60D-61D, petà nappnoiacs Aopnpac n KoAakeia; 73C and A, ph pikıkas 
GAAS nardayayiKds npocpépntar toic ovvnPeory. ... 

72 Idem, On Having Many Friends 96F-97B; Alcibiades 23.4; How to Tell a Flatterer 
from a Friend 53C-D. 

73 Ibid., 64C; 62B-65A; 50C. See also Advice to Bride and Groom 142B, and Life of 
Agis 795E. 

™ Idem, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 66A äv do SopHor kai yéywor, nappnoia 
xpfic8o1. See Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism fr. 60. 

Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 66B; 67BE; 68AC. 

7 Ibid., 68D-74D. Chps. 27-37 treat the opportune moment or 6 xaıpöc. 
7 Ibid., 70B; 69CD, nappnoiav covixiv kai Adyous tpaxeic. 
78 Ibid., 68F-69C, Adyov Bäpog éxovtwv kai önynöv... 6 5é nappyoia Kai Snypov ... 
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curbing inconsiderate heedlessness.’”? But all admonition and disclo- 
sure should be in secret. Admonishing someone inconsiderately when 
others are present destroys the salutary nature of frank speech. One 
should show empathy since persons are more wont to yield to those 
who seem to have like emotions but no feeling of contempt. In ad- 
dition, one should not use “unmixed admonition” when dealing with 
a “troubled spirit.” In such cases, “among the most useful helps is a 
light admixture of praise” which “mitigates the harsh and peremp- 
tory tone of the censure.”®? 

After our friends have been mollified by our commendations, we 
should give them an application of frank speech like a tempering 
bath. A kind-hearted physician does indeed prefer to relieve a sick 
man’s ailment by sleep and diet rather than by castor and scam- 
mony; so a kindly friend, a good father, and a teacher, take pleasure 
in using praise rather than blame for the correction of character; for 
nothing else makes the frank person give so little pain and do so 
much good by his words, as to approach the erring with kindliness, 
without sharply censuring them. Again, Plutarch reverts to the anal- 
ogy of physicians discussing the opportune moment with the aid of 
the mixed method of praise and blame. By choosing this finale Plutarch 
accentuates that it is here that the difference between flatterers and 
friends can be seen most clearly; a friend, like a physician, recog- 
nizes the need for the occasional use of pain. As physicians do not 
leave the part that has been operated upon in its suffering but treat 
it with soothing lotions, so when using admonition one should not 
simply apply its bitterness and then run away but should by further 
converse and gentle words mollify and assuage.*! 


1.3 The Genuine Frank Counselor 


The frank counselor had, like the flatterer, precise collocations in 
Greco-Roman society. The diary of Crates contrasted the following 


"9 Ibid., 68EF; 70DE. Opportunity for admonition presents itself also when people 
have become submissive after having been reviled by others (td èv Aunnpov tod 
Aowopodvtos, tò 8’ dpEAov tod vovBetodvtoc). 

æ Ibid., 72B-D, xai vovBeciav &xkpatov... ò mapapryvopevos sAampds Exaivoc. See 
also ibid., 70F; 71A-D, 72B; cf. 53F. See Stobaeus, Anthology 3.41; Epictetus, Dis- 
course 4.13.1. 

8! Plutarch, How To Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 74DE. For references in this para- 
graph see 73DE and 74AC. 
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“professions”: A cook and a physician; a flatterer and a frank coun- 
selor; a prostitute and a philosopher. Flatterers were often compared 
to cooks; frank counselors to physicians.® The themes sounded by 
Maximus and Plutarch are traditional, a continuation of issues dis- 
cussed by Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates. Flatterers and charlatans 
were naturally contrasted with “outspoken men” just as pleasure was 
with pain. Related to the frank counselor was the simple (0 ünAotg), 
forthright (ò od@éxkaotoc) or truthful person, commonly contrasted 
with the self-deprecator and the pretentious person.” Although the 
frank counselor resembles the forthright person in the Peripatetic 
tradition, most Hellenistic schools included truthfulness as a “virtue” 
and polemicized against flattery and deceit. A person who would 
sufficiently test a soul as to rectitude of life should go to work with 
three things, namely, knowledge, goodwill, and frank speech.“ The 
correct kind of caring demands frank speech which dares to censure 
another persons’ faults. 

The frank counselor resembles Aristotle’s character between an 
obsequious person and a flatterer, on the one hand, and a cantank- 
erous and contentious person, on the other hand. In Book 4.6 of the 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle contextualizes his remarks in regard to 
meeting people, living together, and associating in conversations and 
actions. The mean is achieved by someone who can accept and object 
to things in the right way. The character of such a person is what 
we mean when we speak of a decent friend, except that the friend 
is fond of us. The “friendship” of such a person does not require 
any special feeling or any fondness for the people he meets. Such a 
person will behave thus to both new and old acquaintances, to fa- 
miliar companions and strangers without distinction, except that he 
will do what is suitable for each. He will share pleasure and avoid 
causing pain, but consequences, i.e. what is fine and expedient, take 
precedence. Thus to secure great pleasure in the future, he will cause 


® Plato, Gorgias 464D; 465B; 500B and 501A (culinary art a form of flattery), 
520C-522E; Republic 404C-D; Philo, On Joseph 62; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.8g-i 
(181, 3-11 Hobein). 

83 Plutarch, On Tranquility of Mind 472F; How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 52E; 
Menander, Sententiae 545K; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 588A; Dio Chrysostom, 
Discourse 77/78.33; Lucian, Alexander 25; The Fisherman 19; The Parliament of the Gods 
2; Philodemus, PHerc. 222, col. 1.3-4; On Piety 123, 17. The eulogized attributes of 
the frank counselor are the same as those of the statesman, also contrasted with 
flatterers (Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft 799C; 800AB; 808D-809B). 

3t Plato, Gorgias 487A. 
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slight pain. The frank counselor respects the individuality of those he 
meets and can be the bearer of pain. Such a person values what 
Aristotle calls “unemotional friendship.” It has been noted that this 
type of friendship and the corresponding vices well suited the politi- 
cal and social circumstances of the Hellenistic and Roman worlds.® 
It provides the context for evaluating the importance of the mature 


guide in psychagogy. 


1.3.1 Adaptability in the unreserved association with all 

The flatterer’s versatility was depreciated by some as a form of cun- 
ning, graphically depicted by Athenaeus in his reference to the 
flatterer’s two coats. Adaptation thus faced the charge of involving 
deceit and deliberately adopting a guise. Odysseus’ cunning, as 
Stanford’s painstaking study has demonstrated, could also be valued 
as a form of remarkable versatility. Adopting a guise for the sake of 
a greater good had a long history in Greek thought and one finds 
from Homer onwards reflections on a “good type of lying” and 
deliberate deceit. The “magnificent liar,” Odysseus, could then in his 
voluntary suffering and self-abasement adopt the guise of a slave in 
order to effect a greater good; this is a “deceit” that was valued 
positively. Similar motifs were exploited among Jews contemporary 
with Paul. In the Testament of Joseph, for example, Joseph is silent, 
hides his real status, endures injustice and humiliates himself as he 
passes himself off as a slave. This he does for the sake of his brothers 
and Potiphar’s wife. Although Philo and Josephus, as well as the 
Testament of Joseph, focus in connection with this story on aspects of 
silence, self-humiliation, faithfulness, and endurance, they are also 
aware that Joseph’s effort to conceal his identity was a deliberate act 
of self-disguise for the good of his brothers.” 


® R. L. Hunter, “Horace on Friendship and Free Speech (Epistles 1.18 and Satires 
1,4),” p. 483. See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1108a26-30; 1126b11-16, 20-29; 
1127a3-6. Cf. 1126b36-1127a3. 

8 W., B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme (New York, 1968), pp. 19-24, 95; B. Snell, 
The Discovery of the Mind in Greek Philosophy and Literature (New York, 1982), pp. 164- 
66, and R. Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King (Uppsala, 1948), pp. 94-102. The 
reference to Odysseus as the “magnificent liar” is that of B. Snell. According to the 
casuistry of the old Stoa, a physician is allowed to lie (SVF 3.513). See also Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics 1146a17-22. 

87 T. Jos. 3-9; 9.2-16.6. See H. W. Hollander, “The ethical character of the 
Patriarch Joseph. A Study in the ethics of the Testaments of the XII Patriarch,” 
G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Jr. (ed.), Studies in the Testament of Joseph (Missoula, 1975), 
pp- 47-104. See also Josephus, Antiquities 10.11. 
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A variation of the tradition which viewed versatility both as a form 
of cunning and positive flexibility is witnessed in Philo’s discussion of 
Joseph’s political career. Joseph’s “coat of many colors” represents 
both the politician’s falseness and the true statesman’s resourceful- 
ness in peace and war.® Philo’s discussion shows, as does Maximus 
of Tyre’s defence of versatility, to be discussed below, that two issues 
come into focus in positive adaptation, namely, the unrestricted as- 
sociation with all in light of human diversity, and psychagogic adap- 
tation in light of different dispositions. 

Joseph’s “coat of many colors” reminds us of the flatterer in 
Athenaeus who continually changes his coats as he goes to the mar- 
ketplace.® Philo often evaluates diversity negatively. He contrasts 
Joseph’s leadership style with that of Isaac. Isaac is a leader who 
leads a noble company and learns from no teacher but himself; he 
disdains any use of soft and milky food suited to infants and little 
children and uses only strong nourishment fit for grown men. But 
Joseph leads a company which “yields and is ready to give in” and 
is drawn in different directions, caught up in an unceasing cycle of 
warfare “revolving round the many-sided soul.”” In sharp contrast 
to the negative depiction of Joseph in the Allegorical Interpretation as a 
man who is wise in his own deceit, a favorable picture emerges of 
Joseph’s “coat of many colours” in On Joseph. Joseph “assumes a coat 
of varied colors” because “political life is a thing varied and mul- 
tiple, liable to innumerable changes, brought about by personalities, 
circumstances, motives, individualities of conduct, differences in oc- 
casions and places.”®! The politician is like a pilot who does not 
confine his guidance of the ship to one method but changes them 
with the changes of the wind and a physician who does not use a 
single form of treatment for all his patients, nor even for an indi- 
vidual, but watches all the changes of symptoms and varies his salu- 
tary processess, sometimes using one kind and sometimes another. 
The political man must, like a pilot and physician, be “a man of 


8 Philo, On Dreams 1.210; On Joseph 32. 

8 Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 236EF. 

% Philo, On Dreams 2.10-16; On Noah’s Work as a Planter 44; On the Migration of 
Abraham 152-53; Moses 2.289. Cf. L. K. K. Day, The Intermediary World and Patterns 
of Perfection in Philo and Hebrews (Missoula, MT, 1975), pp. 131-34; H. W. Attridge, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (Philadelphia, 1989), p. 37 n. 28. 

3! Philo, On Joseph 32-34 (cf. Gen. 37.3), roıkiAov yap noditeia kai noAötponov. 
Compare Josephus’ description of God as noıkiAn té got Kai noAbrponog (Antiquities 
10.8.3.142). 
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many sides and many forms,” different in peace and war, changing 
as those who venture to oppose him are few or many, and to effect 
the common good he will outstrip all others in his personal activity.” 

Philo not only compares the good statesman to a pilot and a 
physician, but also to a “good guardian” and “affectionate father”; 
the leadership of such a person has in view only the common good. 
If speaking in the assembly, the good statesman will 


leave all talk of flattery to others and resort only to such as is salutary 
and beneficial, reproving, warning, correcting in words studied to show 
a sober frankness without foolish and frantic arrogance.” 


His frankness will include harsh discipline, as will the frank speech 
of parents, guardians, teachers, and all persons in charge. In this the 
good statesman follows the example of a physician who in his be- 
nevolent treatment devotes himself to his patient, “to save him to 
the best of his ability, even if he must use cautery or surgery.” 
Philo has then compared the political man to a physician in On Joseph 
32-34 and 75-79. In the former text the analogy is used to accen- 
tuate the diversity of conditions, the need for manifold treatment, 
and the need for the political man, like the pilot, to adapt himself to 
diverse circumstances; this text displays then a positive evaluation of 
the diverse conditions and the importance of flexibility for the politi- 
cal leader in light of these conditions. The latter text uses the anal- 
ogy of physicians to make the point that in cases when the sickness 
is severe, a more drastic treatment is needed. Even in this case, 
however, the analogy emphasizes the adaptability of the good states- 
man, since the method employed is applied in view of, and adapted 
to, the condition. 

When discussing the polytropic nature of the citizen’s life, Philo 
records his view that the wise can indeed put on different robes for 
different occasions. A “twofold perfection” is witnessed in Moses’ 


9 Philo, On Joseph 33-34. A negative evaluation follows on the servile status of 
politicians and popular orators. See also Allegorical Interpretation 3.179; The Worse At- 
tacks the Better 7, On Sobriety 14; On Husbandry 56; On the Confusion of Tongues 71; On 
Drunkenness 35, 82-86. Most of Philo’s eulogized attributes of the political person are 
the same as those of the political person in Plutarch’s Precepts of Statecraft. See 799C; 
800AB; 802EF; 810C; 815B; and 825D-F. See fn. 83, above. 

% Philo, On Joseph 73. Cf. ibid., 67-69 and 75. 

% Tbid., 76; cf. 74. For Philo’s classification of humans, see A. Mendelson, Secular 
Education in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1982), 
pp. 47-59. 
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institution of an external and internal altar and in the two different 
robes for the high priest as symbols representing the virtues of either 
kind. The wise man must put on the unadorned robe of truth when 
he retires from human pursuits to worship “the one,” but when he 
passes to the life of a citizen he must don another robe whose mani- 
fold richness is a marvel to the eye. For life is many-sided and re- 
quires that the pilot in control of the rudder should be wise with a 
wisdom of manifold variety. Thus, although Philo’s remarks on ver- 
satility are often negative, he also values diversity and versatility. He, 
like Maximus of Tyre below, reflects a Platonic tradition of the posi- 
tive evaluation of Socratic indirection. 

Maximus of Tyre’s discourse That a Philosopher’s Discourse Is Adapted 
to Every Subject offers a sustained defence of versatility, adaptation, 
and manifold hortatory practice.” Adaptation is needed when asso- 
ciating unreservedly with all and in psychagogy. Maximus asks why 
dramatic actors do not think it absurd appearing at different times 
in different personae although they are the same person, but when the 
philosopher conforms the manner of his speaking to the nature of 
things, some think that he acts in “a polyphonic manner out of tune” 
like the Homeric Proteus, “naturally multiform and manifold.” 
Maximus argues inductively in defence of polyphony. Human life is 
not static but in a continual flux. In view of the perpetual changes 
of life “one reason and one manner of speaking” and the enchantment 
or ywoxaywyia. of melodies does not suffice. There is need for a “man- 
lier” muse which has many modes. Just as the art of the physician is 
capable of governing the indigence and satiety of the continually 
moving body, so the philosophers’ discourse is capable of affecting 
human life, being adapted to the passions, “mitigating sorrowful cir- 
cumstances, and joining in the celebration of the more joyous ones.” 

The rest of the discourse focuses on the “contests of the soul,” 
including a critique of sophists who believe philosophy consists of 
the arts of diction, contentions, and sophisms. True philosophy re- 
quires teachers who can elevate the souls of the young, govern their 


% Maxiraus of Tyre, Discourse 1 (1, 5-18, 3 Hobein). 

% Ibid., 1.1a-c (2.10-15 Hobein), oynuatiCorto 5é tô Ber tod Adyou xpdc thv vov 
av rpaypatov. TIoAbywvos— roABHOPYOc. 

9 Ibid., 1.2a (3.1 Hobein, ¿k peddv wuxayaylac); 2b; 2f (3.5-7, 10-13; 4.10-11 
Hobein); 1.3a (4.21-22 Hobein; cf. 2, 10-12; Hobein); 1.1b-h (4, 12-19 Hobein) 
6 Aöyos t&V pılocöpav ... EvvappoCopevov toig ráðeoiv. See Philo, On Drunkenness 170; 
Moses 1.117. 
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ambition, and measure their inclinations with reference to pleasure 
and pain and nothing else. The taming practices of a horse breaker 
are analogous to the discourse of the philosopher, who attempts neither 
to extinguish the ardour of the colts nor give them a free rein with- 
out restraint. As a skillful horseman employs the bridle and the whip 
to govern the ardour of a colt, the discourse of the philosopher governs 
the soul of humans in a similar fashion, “mixed with his manners 
and passions.”** Those who desire philosophy should choose the person 
who possesses an appropriate type of discourse, whether old or young, 
poor or rich. Socrates was indeed poor and the poor man will imi- 
tate and derive advantage from him but no one recounts that Socrates 
betook himself only to the poor. On the contrary, he also betook 
himself to the rich, the renowned and well-born; he associated both 
with the strong and weak.” 

Finally, Maximus discusses different modes of philosophizing and 
reveals the close tie between a philosopher’s oyfjua and Adyos.'” The 
garb of each actor on the social stage should not distract us from his 
message, although the philosopher’s oxfjna can contribute to his 
dramatic performance.'®! The philosopher’s garb influences his dis- 
course, as is evident in the different forms of exhortation exhibited 
by different philosophers: Pythagoras, for example, dressed in purple 
like Aristippus, perplexed or reproved; Socrates, on the other hand, 
in his garment, confuted; Xenophon, with a corselet and a shield, 
persuaded; and Diogenes, with a staff and a scrip after the manner 
of Telephus, reproached. Maximus here reflects a tradition which 
recognized a special province of speech for different philosophers. 
In Maximus’ defense of versatility he has sounded the theme of as- 
sociation with all and the importance of discrimination of speech in 
the use of the mixed method in psychagogic guidance. 

As Maximus, Epictetus likewise recognizes a special province of 
speech for different philosophers. Epictetus notes that God had coun- 
selled Socrates to take the office of “examining and confuting men,” 
Diogenes the office of “rebuking men in a kingly manner,” and Zeno 
that of “instructing men and laying down doctrines.” Here Epictetus 


9° Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.5c, h; Ba, c-e; (8, 16-17; 10, 16-17; 13, 17-20; 
14, 10-15, 3 Hobein). 

® Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.9a-d (15, 4-17 Hobein). 

10 See my discussion on pp. 20-23, above. 

10! Maximus of Tyre, Discourse, 1.10a~f (16, 17-20; 17, 1-4, 7-14, 17-19 Hobein). 

102 Ibid., 1.10e-f (17, 14-21 Hobein). 
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uses the analogy of the “doctor’s office” and the “school of philoso- 
phy.” In the care of the young, it is not enough to possess the nec- 
essary “drugs” which are manifold, including a style of exhortation, 
refutation, and instruction. Also needed is a knowledge of when or 
how to apply them. Both Maximus and Epictetus reflect on the 
professional oxfina of a psychagogue in light of the characteristic 
activity expected from such persons, a oyijpo involving a variation in 
the use of Aoyoi. As philosophers differentiated between the oxfika of 
a philosopher and that of other professions, differences were then 
also postulated within the profession of the philosophic oxfina, con- 
tingent on the type of discourse used.'* 


1.3.2 1 Corinthians 9:19-23. A suggestive hypothesis 
An understanding of the debate on how to distinguish flatterers from 
friends and the question of adaptation, association, freedom, and 
servility, in the context of patronage, has implications for our under- 
standing of Epicurean practice, to be discussed in chapter three. This 
debate can also assist us in explicating Paul’s self-presentation in | 
Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32-33, to be fully discussed in the final chapter 
of this book. Issues raised in Maximus of Tyre’s and Philo’s defences 
of versatility and others who discuss different types of students also 
throw light on the matter. The pericope of 9:19-23 reveals a twofold 
perspective, namely, adaptation in the unreserved association with 
all in light of human diversity and psychagogic adaptation requiring 
attentiveness to students of different dispositions. The former is ac- 
centuated by Paul in his reference to “Jews,” “those under the law” 
and the “lawless ones,” as well as the “many” and “all”; the latter in 
his reference to the “weak” which accentuates a solicitous concern 
for the tender ones. Both Philo and Maximus clearly reveal this twofold 
perspective and show that questions of adaptation center on issues of 
leadership style. 

Adaptation is important in a versatile approach both in association 


103 See Epictetus, Discourse 3.21.18-24 (cf. 19-20, npög tò éxtpeAnBdvan véwv); 3.23.27, 
30-34. See pp. 1 and 11-12, above. Demetrius also refers to different manners of 
speaking (On Style 296-98). One will deal with his subject in an “Aristippean” fashion 
by way of exposition and emphatic assertion; another will, like Xenophon, express 
the same thought in the way of precept. The “Socratic” manner would recast the 
same in an interrogative form with an entire absence of what is proverbially known 
as “Gothic bluntness” (cf. 216). On the Cynic manner of speech distinguished by its 
mordant wit, see ibid., 259-61. 

1% Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 72; Epictetus, Discourse 4.8. 
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with the many and in psychagogy; it is required because of the di- 
versity of humans and variation in the human condition. The form 
of the pericope in I Cor 9:19-23 indicates, then, that Paul draws on 
a common tradition and expresses a certain mode of leadership. Paul 
also reflects a tradition where important characteristics of flatterers 
and obsequious persons combine. In order to recruit others one must 
be willing to obsequiously associate with different types of people. 
The theme of association with others, a theme which has wider 
application and use in | Corinthians than recruitment does, asks with 
whom one does associate and for what purposes: namely, to recruit 
and/or benefit them, to change their behavior or to make a state- 
ment with regard to one’s own superiority. In his expression of an 
affable practice, Paul denies exclusive allegiance to a few influential 
patrons in Corinth and expresses his wish to associate indiscrimi- 
nately with all. 

Paul’s expressed concern for the weak reflects his awareness of the 
need for different modes of guidance for different types of humans. 
Paul’s affable approach towards the “weak” is one aspect of his 
guidance of the Corinthians; the other is seen in his stringent gui- 
dance of the “wise” in Corinth. The close connection between the 
philosopher’s oxfjua: and Aöyog that we have seen, indicates that Paul’s 
reflections on his affable approach do have implications for his use 
of different types of discourse. Paul’s harsh and gentle guidance of 
the Corinthians includes his use of the mixed method of exhortation, 
a widely used method which has also already emerged in Plutarch’s 
and Maximus of Tyre’s discussion of flatterers and friends and Philo’s 
discussion of the political man.'® It was especially in his use of both 
praise and blame that the true friend differed from the flatterer. 
Adaptability is important in the right use of the mixed method of 
exhortation; such adaptability is concerned with the well-being of 
others. In his use of this widespread pedagogical means, Paul’s 
psychagogic adaptation is attentive to different character types and 
human dispositions. 

As versatility and psychagogy converge in Maximus and Philo, so 
do they in the pericope of 1 Cor 9:19-23. I shall devote my atten- 
tion to psychagogy before returning again to the issue of versatility 
and association in 1 Cor 9 in the final chapter of this book. The 
psychagogic perspective on early Christian texts is necessary if we 


15 See pp. 33-36 and 39-41, above. 
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are fully to appreciate Paul’s self-presentation and function as a guide 
of his converts and the practices he attempts to implement in his 
communities. However, before discussing psychagogic adaptability in 
the next chapter, let me pause for a moment and draw attention to 
the various aspects of ancient discussions of positive adaptability in 
light of the requirement of the opportune moment. 


1.4 Adaptability Valued by Orators, Philosophers, and Moralists 


Within the above traditions of the politician’s and philosopher’s 
resourcefulness a recognition has emerged of the need for manifold 
hortatory devices to affect others and of the importance of adaptabili- 
ty. In their use of manifold hortatory means to affect others, the 
truthful friend and the frank counselor, as well as the political per- 
son and the philosopher, need to adapt and be discriminating in 
speech in their guidance of others. Although the charge of hypocrisy 
was ever present and the similarities to the practice of flatterers in- 
evitable, the frank counselor and politician needed to be versatile in 
light of the pressing task at hand. As the flatterer had to adapt so 
also did physicians and orators who must respectively take into ac- 
count differences of climate and constitution in regulating the diet of 
the patient, and change their discourse in light of the different needs 
of their auditors. Such positive adaptability was widely discussed 
and valued by orators, philosophers, and moralists. 

Adaptation was discussed with reference to changes in appearance, 
customs, convictions, beliefs, and language. Change in outward ap- 
pearance was a concern of the cultured classes at the time, evident 
in Ovid’s and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses and in discussions on the 
philosopher’s oyfin« and the appearances of different vocations.'” 
Ample evidence exists of how flatterers conformed to the demands 
of the situation and how orators and philosophers thought best to 
adapt to different auditors. Negative evaluation of adaptation is found 
in discussions of flatterers, demagogues, and the friend of many. A 
positive evaluation of adaptation, devoid of notions of cunning and 


16 See Philodemus, Rhetoric v. 2, 74, fr. XII = v. 2, 106, frs. XIII, XIV; v. 2, 
115, fr. VI Sudhaus. 

19 Dio Chrysostom, Discourses 70 and 71; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1. See 
pp. 20-23, 28-30 and 42 above. 
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deceit, is seen in discussions of the opportune moment by moralists 
and orators, to be discussed below, and in discussion of the various 
hortatory means for different types of students, to be discussed in the 
next chapter. Adapting one’s behavior involved a change in one’s 
customary ways of behaving, but adaptation in speech, often dis- 
cussed under propriety of speech and character portrayal, had to 
factor in the social status, vocation, age and disposition of the ad- 
dressees in an attempt to be discriminating. 

According to George Kennedy, kaıpög as a rhetorical term is largely 
restricted to the classical period. Kennedy notes, as does Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, that one of the reasons why the subject of the 
opportune moment did not receive great attention was simply that it 
cannot be reduced to rules. Dionysius complains that no definitive 
treatise had been written on the xoıpög either by a rhetorician or 
philosopher, “nor did Gorgias of Leontini, who first tried to write 
on it, write anything worth mentioning.”'® Despite this negative 
evaluation, Gorgias’ focus on the concept of the opportune, with its 
consideration of time, place, and circumstance, influenced the theory 
of style. 

An orator who sways the emotions of the audience is a yoxaywydc, 
like a poet who leads souls through a kind of incantation. The need 
to adapt to types of auditors was a requisite for successful persua- 
sion.'® The manner of address is to be matched by subject matter 
and the condition of the auditors, their dispositions and psychologi- 
cal conditions. Rhetoricians similarly discussed the need to adapt the 
style of discourse depending on the cause, audience, speaker, or 
occasion, when considering propriety of style and character portrayal. 
Adaptability of speech to character had to take into consideration 
such contingencies as the time, place, and circumstances of the speech, 
the character of the speaker and the types of auditors. Such consid- 
erations also became a common concern of philosophers and moral- 
ists when discussing different types of pupils and the necessary means 
and methods of dealing with each. Similar concerns surfaced also 
among early Christians.'!° 


18 Dionysius Halicarnassus, On the Arrangement of Words 12; Gorgias, Palamedes 22; 
Plato, Phaedrus 271A; Gorgias 513B; G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 63, 66-67, 92. 

1% Maximus of Tyre’s discourse That a Philosopher’s Discourse Is Adapted to Every Sub- 
ject (Discourse 1; 1, 5-18, 3 Hobein) deals with this subject. See Seneca, Epistle 64.8~9. 

no A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis, 1989), pp. 138-43. 
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Earlier I noted Plato’s definition of rhetoric as the art which leads 
the soul by means of words. Plato shows how important adaptation 
is for persuasion. Four things must be considered by the rhetor in 
his attempt to produce conviction. Firstly, he must accurately de- 
scribe the soul and explain the nature of that to which his words are 
to be addressed. Secondly, he will say what the soul’s “action is and 
toward what it is directed, or how it is acted upon and by what.” 
Thirdly, “he will classify the speeches and the soul and will adapt 
each to the other, showing the causes of the effects produced and 
why one kind of soul is necessarily persuaded by certain classes of 
speeches, and another is not.” This entails offering to the “complex 
soul elaborate and harmonious discourses, and simple talks to the 
simple soul.”!!! And, fourthly, the opportune moment for speech must 
be considered. One has gained oratorical ability when one has learned 
the individual differences among one’s auditors, the application of 
proper speech to them, as well as knowledge of the times for speak- 
ing and keeping silent and the favorable occasions for various types 
of speeches. 

Adaptation requires knowledge of the time, place, occasion, sub- 
ject matter and the auditors. The need for such a practice is cap- 
tured by Aristotle after his description of the difference between the 
characters of the young and old, and before describing those in the 
prime of life, “since all people are willing to agree with speeches that 
harmonize with their own character and to speakers who resemble 
them... .”''? The efficacy of the persuasive word depends on the 
character of the orator, his relationship with his hearers, and his 
knowledge of his audience. In order to arouse, quench, or modify a 
passion, or change the disposition of another, the orator must not 
only consider the age, fortune, character, disposition, moral habits, 
emotions and passion of his audience, but must also factor in their 
opinions and beliefs. These are all important when the focus is on 
the audience and its “transformation.” 

Subsequent writers did not always follow Plato’s psychologiz- 
ing approach of describing one’s auditors in terms of certain dispo- 
sitions of character or psychological conditions. This is clear from 
the approach taken by Theon of Alexandria and Quintilian, whose 


n1 See Plato, Phaedrus 270D-271D noixidy pév noikikoug yoxi Kai navappovioug 
SiS0b¢ Adyous, andos Sé &nAf ... téxvn woxaywyia tç ià Adywv. See also 261A and 
272A, 

n2 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1390a; 1377b24-27; 1388b32-1389a2. 
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concerns in many ways coincide, indicating a shared Zeitgeist of Quin- 
tilian’s Oratorical Institutions and Theon’s Progymnasmata. Theon addresses 
the teacher’s practical classroom application of his time and gives 
evidence of the importance of the teacher’s adaptation and of the 
pupil’s implementation of comparable principles. This is most evi- 
dent in the discussion of character portrayal which is one of the 
elementary rhetorical exercises addressed in Theon’s Progymnasmata.''? 
The species of panegyric, protreptic and epistolary speeches, fall under 
this exercise. 

Theon defines npocwnonotia as “the introduction of a character 
which sets forth in a non-controversial way words suitable both to 
the character himself and to the subject.”!'* Theon, as does Hermo- 
genes later, describes two types of character portrayal, general and 
specific. A specified character portrays the words of a known histori- 
cal or mythical figure, but an unspecified character invents both the 
character (a “husband,” a “wife,” a “farmer,” a “pretentious per- 
son,” a “superstitious person”) and the words such a person says on 
a given occasion." When constructing a “character,” one should 
consider the character’s age, the occasion, place, status, and the matter 
at hand. Only then should one try to speak appropriate words.!' 
Because of age, some words fit some characters and others fit other 
characters; the same words do not fit an older and a younger per- 
son. Because of gender, different words are appropriate to a woman 
and a man; because of status, different words are appropriate to a 
slave and a freeman; because of vocation, different words are appro- 
priate to a soldier and a farmer; on account of disposition, different 
words are appropriate to one in love and one showing self-control; 
on account of nationality, some words are characteristic of the 
Laconian whereas other words are characteristic of the Attic person. 
We should assign words that are fitting to each subject, aiming at 


!3 Theon probably wrote at the end of the first century CE, a few years prior to 
Quintilian. See J. R. Butts, The Progymnasmata of Theon: A New Text with Translation 
and Commentary (Diss., Clarement Graduate School, 1986), pp. 2-5; W. Stegemann, 
“Theon,” PW, RE 5A (1934), cols. 2037-54; S. F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome 
(Berkeley, 1977), pp. 267-70. 

"4 Theon, Progymnasmata 8.1-2 Butts. See the discussion in 8.11-37 Butts ed. 

5 See Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 9 (cf. Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions’ 9.2.29- 
37). On Hermogenes, see H. Rabe, Hermogenis Opera (Leipzig: Teubner, 1913; repr. 
Stuttgart, 1969), pp. 1-27. On Aphthonius, see H. Rabe, Aphthonti Progymnasmata 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1926). 

"6 Theon, Progymnasmata 8.9-15, 75-76 Butts. 
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what is appropriate to the characters, occasion, place, time, and sta- 
tus. Suitable resources are necessary because the “variance of char- 
acters and subjects is manifold.”!!” 

One of the best means of adaptation and persuasion is to lend a 
person a voice through character portrayal. When we select words 
appropriate to the portrayed character it produces conviction. Both 
Quintilian and Seneca agree that character portrayal is well suited 
for adaptation and that its skillful use can increase one’s persuasive- 
ness. Characterization functions as a precept, well suited for indi- 
vidual cases and persons, and especially helpful in guiding the pro- 
gressing person.''® For Cicero “imitation of manners and behavior” 
is a considerable ornament of style, “extremely effective in calming 
down an audience and often also in exciting it.”''? Character por- 
trayal is effective in amplification, helpful in explaining a statement 
or for embellishment. Quintilian notes that the imitation of other 
persons’ characteristics is one of several devices which serve to excite 
the gentler emotions.'” Character portrayal was thus recognized, 
although differently, as a helpful tool in persuasion. Much informa- 
tion may be gained from Quintilian’s Oratorical Institutions, Books 11.1 
and 9.2.29-37. The latter discusses personification as a “figure of 
speech.” Here ` 


we display the inner thoughts of our adversaries as though they were 
talking with themselves (but we shall only carry conviction if we rep- 
resent them as uttering what they may reasonably be supposed to have 
had in their minds); or without sacrifice of credibility we may intro- 
duce conversations between ourselves and others, or of others among 
themselves, and put words of advice, reproach, complaint, praise or 
pity into the mouths of appropriate persons.’! 


In Book 11.1 personification is discussed under propriety of speech. 
It is “concerned with persons,” and involves the “portrayal of the 


"7 Ibid., 8.16-29 and 34-42 Butts. Note ad Herennium 4.1.63; 4.53.66. 

u8 Seneca, Epistle 95.66. 

19 Cicero, The Making of an Orator 3.204-05. 

12% Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 9.2.58; 9.3.99. When stirring the emotions of 
others one must first feel these emotions and not counterfeit them by “accommodat- 
ing our words and looks and make no attempt to adapt our own feelings to the 
emotions to be expressed.” In ad Her. 4.53.66, personification is said to be most 
useful in amplification as well as in an appeal to pity and for Demetrius it is a 
“figure of thought” which produces “energy of style” (On Style 5.26566). Personification 
is a “figure” with which the orator should be familiar (Cicero, The Making of an 
Orator 3.205; The Orator 25.85). 

"2! Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 9.2.30. 
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emotions of children, women, and nations,” and even of voiceless 
things, all of which need to be represented in character. Such rep- 
resentation requires the assumption of a role which demands knowl- 
edge of what best suits each character that one plays. One must take 
into account fortune, rank, and the achievements of each individual, 
as well as sex and age, though character will make the chief differ- 
ence. One must know suitable words for such “roles” as sons, par- 
ents, rich men, old men, gentle or harsh of temper, misers, supersti- 
tious persons, cowards, and mockers. One must also observe the 
character of those before whom we speak, whether one is speaking 
before the emperor, a magistrate, a senator, a private citizen, or merely 
a free man. A different tone is also demanded by trials in the public 
courts and in cases submitted to arbitration, and when speaking before 
the assembly of the senate or the fickle populace. Also, the same 
style will not be suitable for use before a judge of weighty character 
and one of a more frivolous disposition, “while a learned judge must 
not be addressed in the same tone that we should employ before a 
soldier or a rustic.” One should also refrain from insulting whole 
classes, races, or communities, even though at times “our duty to- 
ward our client will force us to say something on the general char- 
acter of a whole class of people, such as freedmen, soldiers, taxfarmer, 
or the like.”'?? 

Although Cicero had only briefly discussed questions relating to 
the requirements for the delivery of speech in his The Making of an 
Orator, he captured the main point when noting, “One single style of 
oratory is not suited to every case, not to every audience, nor every 
speaker, nor every occasion.”'? No single kind of oratory suits every 
cause, audience, speaker or occasion. Most rules of rhetoric are li- 
able to be altered by the nature of the case, circumstances of time 
and place, and by different types of auditors. The rules of oratory 
are then the children of expediency. Propriety of style had to be 
achieved if the rhetor was to be successful in his adaptation.'** A 
mixed style was needed both for aesthetic and emotional purposes, 
since the audience was not a homogeneous whole, but varied and 


'2 For references in this paragraph see ibid., 11.1.41-43, 45, 86; 3.8.35, 38, 
49-52; 1.9.3. 

1233 This is Quintilian’s view. Ibid., 11.1.4; 2.13.2; Cicero, The Making of an Orator 
3.210-12; The Orator 21-23. 

1% Aristotle, Rhetoric 14082; Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 11.1.1-2; Theon, 
Progymnasmata 8.34-37 Butts. 
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mixed with regard to age, sex, social class, and interests and aspira- 
tions.!? It was the xaıpög, the rhetorical moment, determined by the 
rhetorical audience, which was all important.'? The contingent na- 
ture of rhetoric and the requirement of adaptability led some orators 
to view rhetoric as an “art,” like navigation and medicine. Inflexible 
rules do not suit rhetoric; science has infallible rules, whereas the 
rules of art alter their nature contingent on the occasion. This is due 
to different notions of the appropriate, the just and the unjust, the 
expedient and harmful, the noble or honorable and the disgraceful, 
as well as virtue and vice.'”’ 

The requirement of “the opportune moment” is extended even to 
the gods, both in Clement’s The Pedagogue, which details God’s “mani- 
fold ways” of speaking (cf. Heb 1:1), and in Plutarch’s On the Delays 
of the Dwine Vengeance. In Plutarch, God is like a physician who “ad- 
ministers punishment to each patient as a medicine, a punishment 
neither given in the same amount in every case nor after the same 
interval for all.”'?? Similarly, Clement’s divine word uses manifold 
hortatory devices in his effort to benefit mankind and adapts “com- 
pletely to the disposition of each, being strict with one, forgiving 
another” in his effort to save the erring ones; the divine pedagogue 
sympathizes from his great philanthropy with the nature of each 
person.'*? In Clement’s case, the pedagogical traditions are utilized 
to cast light on the nature and activity of the divine pedagogue and 
make explicit many of the presuppositions of a psychagogic discourse. 
The ideal psychagogue is he who knows the diversity among humans 


!5 Or, as Plato said in his Phaedrus: a “simple soul” requires a simple style; a 
mixed audience an elaborate and harmonious discourse (277BC). Contrast Plutarch’s 
How to Study Poetry 25D. 

26 Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 3.4.6-16; 3.7.1-28; 3.8.1-70; 2.17.22-25; 
Anonymus Sequerianus 30-32. Cf. G. M. A. Grube, “Theodorus of Gadara,” A7Ph 
80.4 (1958), p. 345. Cf. D. A. Russell & N. G. Wilson, Menander Rhetor (Oxford, 
1981), p. xix. 

127 Or the domains of different types of rhetoric, namely, forensic, deliberative, 
and epideictic, which aimed at different types of hearers, namely, judges concerned 
with past facts or future prospects, and spectators concerned with the present per- 
formance of an orator. Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 2.13.2, 16; 2.8; Aristotle, Rhetoric 
1408ab; 1358b1-7; 1391b21; Philostratus, On the Hero 19.3; Hermogenes, On Stasis 
l; Philodemus, Rhetoric vol. 2, 214; col. 30al9 Sudhaus. 

128 Plutarch, On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance 549F-550A. Plutarch notes that 
“the cure of the soul” which goes by the name of chastisement and justice is the 
greatest of all arts. 

29 Clement, Ped. 66.2 and 4-5 (GCS 126, 28-31; 129, 6-17 Stählin-Treu). Com- 
pare Plutarch, On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance 562D, “But god is surely neither 
ignorant of the disposition and nature of each individual... .” 
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and adapts himself with perfect knowledge to each individual case. 
Various traditions thus value diversity of exhortation, adaptability, 
and the need for special attentiveness to the individual case. 

I have emphasized the circumstantial requirements an orator might 
face in light of the opportune moment in his delivery of a discourse. 
The basic distinction involves the speaker, subject matter and audi- 
ence, the coordination of the last two being particularly important in 
adaptation. Beyond the general requirement of time, occasion, place, 
and circumstance, the following cover most aspects mentioned with 
regard to one’s auditors: Age, sex, family relations, status (e.g. slave 
or freeman; distinguished or humble position), vocation (e.g. soldier 
or farmer), fortune (noble birth, wealth), social position (power or 
rank), previous experience and achievements, disposition (e.g. in love 
or showing self-control; harsh or gentle temper), and character types 
(misers, cowards, mockers, superstitious persons) displaying certain 
passions, habits, beliefs or opinions. Also, whole classes of people 
(e.g. freedmen, soldiers, taxfarmers), people of different nationality 
(Laconian or Attic), different race or different communities have 
sufficiently many things in common for them to be lent a voice in 
personification. Finally, the texture of the audience is important, for 
example whether it consists of a single person or a few, whether it 
is the senate, the populace of a city, judges, or private individuals. 
It was thus incumbent on an orator to have access to a pool of 
hortatory techniques in order to be discriminating in speech in light 
of the different dispositions of people and in light of the various con- 
ditions in which they found themselves. The same was true of the 
frank counselor or mature guide in their guidance of different types 
of students. 

In the next chapter I shall document a widespread urge among 
people of the late Republic and the early Empire to seek out the 
advice of more mature persons. I will pull together some of the more 
central and recurring features and presuppositions of psychagogy within 
varied traditions and its relation to pedagogy. I shall focus especially 
on the basic formal structure of a psychagogic discourse, namely, the 
mixed method of moral exhortation or harsh and gentle guidance 
used by the mature guide in his psychagogic guidance and adapta- 
bility to students of different dispositions. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PSYCHAGOGY AND THE MIXED METHOD 
OF MORAL EXHORTATION 


2.1 The Psychagogic Perspective 


2.1.1 The mature guide 

Ample evidence exists of the social practice of seeking a mature guide 
or teacher. The classic examples of Justin Martyr and Galen come 
to mind, both of whom relate their search among the various philo- 
sophical “schools” of the day: Stoics, Platonists, the Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans.' At the end of their search, Galen became a sceptic, 
Justin a Christian. Willingness to look for a mature guide was part 
of an educational pattern of the day, occurring mainly during the 
period of adolescence but sometimes lasting into adulthood. It re- 
veals the tendency of the age to look for someone to direct one in 
a spiritual quest for a lifestyle or in the “art of living.” 

Seneca’s epistolary psychagogy of Lucilius reflects many presuppo- 
sitions of psychagogy. To Lucilius’ indecisiveness Seneca has a pre- 
dictable solution: “[One] needs a helping hand, and someone to 
instruct one.”? No one has sufficient strength to rise above his con- 
dition without assistance. Galen’s text on curing the passions is also 
illustrative. He advises anyone who wishes to take proper care of 
himself to seek the aid of another, not, however, a technician known 
for his competence and learning, but simply a man of good reputa- 
tion “whose uncompromising frankness one can have the opportu- 
nity of experiencing.”’ Those who allow others to diagnose them 
make the fewest mistakes, while those who take it for granted that 
they are good, without allowing others to judge, stumble most seriously 


' Galen, On the Passions and Errors of the Soul 8 (Kühn, V, 41-41); Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue with Trypho 2.3-6; R. M. Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadel- 
phia, 1988), p. 51. 

? Seneca, Epistle 52.2; 42.1. I have modified the Loeb translation. On Seneca’s 
epistolary psychagogy, see I. Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-römische Tradition der 
Seelenleitung (Berlin, 1969). 

3 M. Foucault, The Care of the Self (New York, 1988), pp. 52-53; Galen, On the 
Passions and Errors of the Soul 1.1; 3.6-10; On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 2.5.3-7. 
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and most frequently. It is no slight indication of progress when some- 
one does not rejoice in hiding his fault but confesses and feels the 
need of somebody to admonish him. Those with a hostile attitude 
toward the ones who take them to task are incurable whereas those 
who patiently submit to admonition are in less serious plight. Like- 
wise, Asclepius “bestows his [aid] more on those who are eager to 
have him as their doctor than on those who are not eager.”* 

The social matrix enabling such a relationship to form was al- 
ready in place. Michel Foucault puts his finger on the right cultural 
pulse in noting that when one appealed to another in whom one 
recognized an aptitude for guidance and counseling, “one was exer- 
cising a right. And it was a duty that one was performing when one 
lavished one’s assistance on another, or when one gratefully received 
the lessons the other might give.” This penchant of adults to look 
after their souls and to seek out philosophers who would direct them 
towards the flourishing life was satirized extensively by Lucian. He 
makes fun of Hermotimus who had devoted himself to caring for 
himself for forty years under the direction of a master. Lucian sar- 
castically requests Hermotimus to: “Act as my crutch, and lead me 
by the hand.’® 

Such texts are evidence of a widespread social phenomenon; 
Lucian’s satires hardly focus on an obscure practice. Even evidence 
suggesting the contrary bears witness to the existence of such prac- 
tice. Such evidence criticizes the prosperous who do not avail them- 
selves of such “services.” Dio Chrysostom uses Aesop’s fable of the 
wise owl which attracted birds that came for advice and implies that 
present day “owls” do “collect a great company” of birds! Reflecting 
on his return from exile and “conversion” Dio similarly speaks of his 
activity in Rome where he addressed a great number of people. Dio 
hopes for an edict bidding young and old regularly to consort with 
a competent teacher, whether a Greek or a Roman, a Scythian or 
an Indian, who can heal the maladies of their souls.’ Again, when 
Philo of Alexandria complains that those who in their desire for 


* According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Fate XXXII, 204.25-28, R. W. 
Sharples ed., Alexander of Aphrodisias On Fate (London, 1983), pp. 84-85. 

5 Foucault, The Care of the Self, pp. 52-53. 

€ Lucian, Hermotimus 1-2. See also Plutarch, Progress in Virtue 82A; Isocrates, Antidosis 
290. 

7 Dio wants to establish another Apollo on the Acropolis and considers himself to 
be a competent teacher, although not on a par with Socrates and Diogenes (Dis- 
courses 27.7-10; 72.11-16; 13.9-13). 
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health commit themselves to physicians are not willing to cast off 
their sickness of soul by resorting to the wise, he employs a tradi- 
tional critique.’ We should track down such persons and exhort them 
to join us and humanize our bestial life! These examples reveal a 
socio-cultural norm; some members of society are invested with the 
function of being moral and psychological guides who have the right 
to correct others. The “director of souls” has an achieved and rec- 
ognized authority to command, cajole, admonish, pacify, and con- 
sole willing recipients under his guidance. 

Ilsetraut Hadot has shown that the work of a spiritual guide is 
considerably aided by authority and friendship.? But it is precisely 
authority in friendship which makes psychagogy ambiguous. The issue 
is succinctly captured by Menander Rhetor in his discussion of the 
different types of farewell speeches, which are three in number de- 
pending on the relationship of the persons in question. The first type 
is when a superior is sending off an inferior; the second, when the 
two are equal; and the third, when the relationship is that of an 
inferior to a superior. The first emphasizes advice, the second affec- 
tion, and the third encomium. The first can admit of advice, when 
a superior is sending off an inferior, for example a teacher his pupil, 
“because his own position gives him a character which makes advice 
appropriate.”'° But in the second type, when a friend sees off an 
equal friend, “even if the speaker in these circumstances is superior 
to the person who is going away, nevertheless the common title, the 
fact that both are friends, deprives him of his advisory status.”'' This 
text emphasizes that advisory status displays a degree of superiority 
and, secondly, that an advisory status can never be unambiguous in 
a relationship of equality. 

The text from Menander succinctly captures a paradox of 


8 Philo, Every Good Man is Free 12, 20, 63 and 64. Compare Isocrates, Antidosis 
289-90; To Demonius 3-5; Epictetus, Discourse 3.23.36 

? I. Hadot’s definition of a “spiritual guide” is somewhat broader than the one 
adopted here (“The Spiritual Guide,” in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality [ed. A. H. 
Armstrong; New York, 1986], pp. 436-459). The following are singled out for hav- 
ing assumed the function of “spiritual guides”: the educator, musician, and poet 
(Chiron the Centaur, Phoenix and Orpheus), the legislator, sage, statesman and 
king, or the spiritual guide of a collective (e.g. Solon), and the philosopher. 

10 On Farewell Speeches 395.1-32. For the quote see 395.4-12. References are to 
Menander Rhetor, ed. with transl. and comm. by D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson 
(Oxford, 1981), pp. 126-29. 

!! Ibid., 395.12-20. According to Cicero, equality excludes advice and judgment 
(On Duties 3.10.43). 
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psychagogy in a status-oriented society. A mature status is ambigu- 
ous for several reasons. Two are important in psychagogy. The first 
relates to the location of the participants on different strata in a 
hierarchical society. It is thus problematic when a person of a ma- 
ture spiritual status, but of a perceived lower social status, advises 
another of a higher social status. Thus it is not difficult to imagine 
that a clash might occur when a freedman or an artisan and a Jew, 
one of them teaching in Nicopolis (= Epictetus) the other in Corinth/ 
Ephesus (= Paul), exhorts and advises others of a higher social rank- 
ing. The second reason has to do with symmetrical and asymmetri- 
cal relations. A friend’s status in the role of an advisor is never 
unambiguous, particularly in friendship of equality. In the role of a 
friend the relationship is symmetrical, but in that of an advisor the 
relationship is asymmetrical. The presence of both reciprocal and 
superior/inferior relations can be seen in Paul as a “father” of the 
Corinthian community and “brother” of its members. 

My unqualified discussion of persons of more “advanced status” is 
not only ambiguous but also positively misleading. It is ambiguous 
because I have not yet defined in what sense a person is of an ad- 
vanced status and it is misleading because of the possible identifica- 
tion of such a person with other types of persons of special standing, 
according to such available criteria of measuring social stratification 
as power, occupational prestige, income or wealth, education and 
knowledge, religious and ritual purity, family and ethnic-group posi- 
tion, and local-community status.'? What I mean by “advanced sta- 
tus” is a sense of being spiritually or morally mature, considered by 
another to be in a position to give valued advice. Such a position of 
superiority might be acquired by age, experience, knowledge, or 
education, or simply by superior personal aptitude or by a sense of 
divine commissioning and can become more permanent, guarantee- 
ing the psychagogue’s attraction and legitimation. The focus here is 
on psychagogy as a reciprocal relationship of leader and follower in 
which each engages with the other in the pursuit of a common aim. 
This recognizes that “we must see power—and leadership—as not 
things but as relationships” rooted in certain values. This functional 
definition views leadership as “transformational.”'? 


12 Cf. W. A Meeks, The First Urban Christians (New Haven, 1983), p. 54. 
13 J. McGregor Burns, Leadership (New York, 1978), p. 11; T. J. Sergiovanni & 
R. J. Starratt, Supervision. Human Perspectives (New York, 1988), pp. 198-199, 216- 
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My interchangeable use of the terms “philosopher,” “psychagogue,” 
and “spiritual guide” reflects the fluid state of affairs during our period 
with regard to the classification of moralists. Many authors who 
engaged in psychagogy, such as Plutarch, Dio, and Epictetus, for 
example, attempted to classify themselves as “philosophers,” as op- 
posed to “sophists” and “demagogues.” Also, “psychagogy” accentu- 
ates the activity of guidance and a “psychagogue” is by definition 
one who participates in such an activity, regardless of philosophical 
alignment. In this I follow many a moralist, such as for example Dio 
Chrysostom, who argues from the garb of the person to his profes- 
sion, such as a sailor, farmer, shepherd, huntsman, or a philosopher, 
to the characteristic activity expected from each profession. Dio claims 
to follow a common perception; thus, when 


people see a man in the garb of the philosopher, they reason in his 
case that it is not for sailing or for farming or for tending sheep that 
he is thus arrayed, but rather that he has got himself ready to deal 
with human beings, aiming to admonish them and put them to the 
test and not to flatter or spare any one of them, but, on the contrary, 
aiming to reprove them to the best of his ability by his words and to 
show what sort of persons they are.'* 


The function of a psychagogue was often compared to those of a 
pilot and a physician whose “guiding” and “steering” of a ship and 
“healing” and “tending” of a patient were thought to encapsulate 
the essence of psychagogy. Even if a pilot or a physician were a 
slave, his word would be heeded.'? This focus on a certain praxis 
should prevent the term “psychagogue” from becoming an all- 


230. For divine commissioning, see Dio Chrysostom (Discourse 13), Epictetus (Dis- 
course 3.21.17-20), and Paul (1 Cor 15:8-10; 9:1; Acts 26:12-18). See also Isocrates, 
Antidosis 206-08. 

14 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 72.9. The example of the huntsman is found in Discourse 
70.2 where the same point is made concerning the activity to be expected from a 
huntsman. Cf. Discourse 13.28. See G. R. Stanton, “Sophists and Philosophers: Prob- 
lems of Classification,” A7P 94 (1973), pp. 350-64, on how Plutarch, Dio, Epictetus, 
Aelius Aristides and Marcus Aurelius, classified themselves, and their philosophical 
alignment. Cf. J. Hall, Zucian’s Satire (New York, 1981), pp. 189-91. One should not 
press my point since there is a tendency not to describe oneself as a “philosopher.” 

15 As Diogenes of Sinope aptly put it: “To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
‘You must obey me, although I am a slave; for, if a physician or a steersman were 
in slavery, he would be obeyed’.” In Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 
6.30. See also Dio Chrysostom, Discourses 13.18; 17.2; 27.7-10; and F. Decleva Caizzi, 
ed., Antisthenis fragmenta (Milan, 1966), fr. 15. Note G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists 
in the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1969), pp. 19 and 59-75. 
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encompassing category or protean sponge with which diverse data 
can be absorbed.'® I thus view “psychagogy” as a certain praxis in a 
relationship between a mature person and others who accept his 
leadership. It does not depend on any one social context, such as 
private homes, workshops, wrestling-schools, cloistered walks, public 
place, or the market place and street corner. Issues centering on the 
ambiguous status of the psychagogue and his motives are present 
regardless of the social context. The same holds true whether the 
advice is sought out, proffered unsolicited, or forced on the audi- 
ence, and whether the psychagogue is a resident philosopher who 
does not appear in public at all or a resident philosopher who ap- 
pears at least in lecture-halls, a touring lecturer, or a transient public 
speaker who might speak un/invited in more commonly accessible 
social settings. 


2.1.2 Psychagogy and moral instruction 

I have drawn attention to the penchant of adults to look after their 
souls and to seek out the advice of more mature spiritual persons. 
This propensity of the age shows that psychagogy falls under the 
rubric of adult education or, perhaps better, from the period of 
adolescence and early adulthood, into adulthood. As such, psychagogy 
can be viewed as a means.of moral instruction since the inculcation 
of a certain view of ourselves and reality is latent in psychagogy. On 
the highest level of generalization, psychagogy is thus a pedagogical 
activity where the formation of a certain paideia is in view.!’ Here, 
the pedagogical function of the psychagogue comes to the fore, inso- 
far as we understand paideia as inclusive of the endeavor to make a 
person fit for life, including the formation of a person’s moral and 
religious attitudes. One should thus attempt to elucidate ancient 
psychagogic theory and practice as a reflection of a certain form of 
pedagogy. One of the functions of psychagogy is then the perpetua- 
tion and transmission of traditional Greek folk morality and popular 
teaching methods (moral and pedagogical traditions) as well as the 


1% Cf. S. K. Stowers, “Social Status, Public Speaking and Private Teaching: The 
Circumstances of Paul’s Preaching Activity,” NoT 26.1 (1984), pp. 63, 74. 

"A. Dihle conflates the two in “Ethik,” RAC VI (Stuttgart, 1966), cols. 659-60. 
Hadot (Seneca und die griechisch-römische Tradition der Seelenleitung, p. 10) suggests that the 
origin of psychagogy is found within the framework of “allgemeiner Erziehung, sofern 
man unter Erziehung (naıdeia) die Gesamtheit der Bestrebungen versteht, einem 
Menschen Lebsenstüchtigkei zu verleihen.” 
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creative inculcation of a (new) belief in the formation of the self- 
definition of the recipients. 

During the early Empire, the distinction between paraenesis and 
protrepsis is blurred. Many a protreptic discourse has a paraenetic 
function, and, conversely, many a paraenetic discourse has a protreptic 
function. In spite of this overlap, the distinction between recruitment 
and psychagogy is fairly uncomplicated.'* It is more difficult to dis- 
tinguish psychagogy and instruction, both of which have to do with 
the process of educating new recruits properly. We can view psy- 
chagogy as a “rite of passage” and a form of “enculturation,” the 
structuring of an alternative viewpoint to the one previously held. 
But the guidance of neophytes at the early stages of liminality is also 
applicable to the more mature since they can lapse. Psychagogy is 
thus a process that continues well beyond an initiatory phase, its 
duration depending upon the aptitude of the student and the skill of 
the psychagogue.'? Some students might thus need to be exhorted by 
precepts like other neophytes whereas precepts are less applicable to 
others who are advancing faster.” 

Inculcation is a part of psychagogy since a paraenetic discourse 
includes a didactic element, even to the extent that we can speak of 
“paraenetic instruction.” Ancient epistolary theorists, such as Ps.- 
Demetrius, recognized this: 


'8 Clement of Alexandria calls his protrepsis a Mpotpentixds mpdg ‘EAAnvés but 
Pseudo-Justin (third century) calls his protrepsis a Paraenetic Address to the Greeks. Clement 
calls his paraenetic work to the newly baptized ‘O nporpentixög eig bnopoviv, and 
Ennodius (fifth century) makes his appeals in the manner of a protrepsis in his 
Napatvesic didacKoAia. A. J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation. A Greco-Roman Sourcebook 
(LEC 4; Philadelphia, 1986), p. 121. The references to Pseudo-Justin and Ennodius 
are Malherbe’s. 

'® In that sense psychagogy is not an initiatory ritual. W. A. Meeks treats the 
hortatory and edificational material of the Pauline corpus under the subtitle of “minor 
rituals” (The First Urban Christians, pp. 142-50). See J. M. King, “Patterns of 
Enculturation in Communal Society,” in C. J. Calhoun and J. A. J. Ianni (eds.), The 
Anthropological Study of Education (The Hague and Paris, 1976), pp. 75-104; V. Turner, 
The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca, 1967), pp. 93-111; and L. G. Perdue, “The Social 
Character of Paraenesis and Paraenetic Literature,” Semeia 50 (1990), pp. 5-39. 

2 Thus, to take an Epicurean example, some are easily led from the early stages 
of guidance into a detailed exposition of the workings of the universe through a 
reading of the thirty-seven volumes of On Nature. For others, the smaller epitome 
and Epicurus’ Principal Doctrines will suffice. A distinction is made between an ad- 
vanced type of education that teaches one to unravel obscure writings and the common 
sense that allows even the illiterate to understand a “letter written by our leaders to 
private individuals” (PHerc. 1005 cols. 13.3-15; 17.6-9). See Asmis, “Philodemus’ 
Epicureanism,” ANRW 36.4 (1990), p. 2380. 
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For admonition is the instilling of sense in the person who is being 
admonished, and teaching him what should and should not be done.”! 


In moral exhortation and paraenesis, preceptive aspects are more 
dominant than dogmatic ones; “[correct] belief” is less important than 
“[correct] moral behavior” and a certain “attitude” towards life and 
your teacher. Paraenesis has thus a practical dimension which fo- 
cuses on beliefs regarding certain “behavior” or a “way of life,” teach- 
ing what should and should not be done. Inculcation of beliefs is 
indirectly pursued through behavioral modification. Detailed teach- 
ing of beliefs or dogmatic instruction is thus subsidiary in exhorta- 
tion when compared to situational precepts (which include beliefs) 
and an appeal to models (which imply beliefs). The imagistic and 
enactive modes of representation are then more prevalent in psy- 
chagogy than is the lexical mode of representation.” Here a psycha- 
gogue takes on a parental function and that of a friend. These roles 
are in turn incorporated into the roles of the truthful person and 
frank counselor, roles antithetical to that of the flatterer. 

Moralists who attempted to assist others in their quest for a cer- 
tain lifestyle can be viewed as proponents of an “art of living” (n nepi 
tov Biov téxvn).4 Although moralists differed as to whether this art of 
living well could be taught, they all emphasize that certain individu- 
als instinctively do what should be done while others need to be led 
by more forceful means. Moral instruction features different aptitudes 
and dispositions and diverse means to effect different types of stu- 
dents. I view psychagogy primarily as moral exhortation where tra- 
ditional forms of commanding and appealing occur. Through these 
the psychagogue attempts to influence an individual or group toward 
the achievement of specific goals. 


2.1.3 The diversity of exhortation”* 
Diversity of exhortation is pertinent for adaptation because of hu- 
man diversity and different human dispositions. Adaptation under- 


2! Ps.-Demetrius, Epistolary Types 7 (34, 31-33 Malherbe). Cf. Aristotle, Politics 
1260b5-7. 

22 M. Horowits, “Modes of Representation of Thought,” JAPA 20 (1972), pp. 
793-819. 

233 Sextus Empiricus suggests (Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.239-40, 249-52) that the Epi- 
cureans should be viewed as such. See Plutarch’s Can Virtue be Taught? 439A-440C. 
The function of many a “spiritual exercise” was precisely to assist in this “art of 
living.” Cf. P. Hadot, Exercices Spirituels et Philosophie Antique (Paris, 1987), pp. 15-29. 

2t On the hortatory tradition see P. Hartlich, De exhortationum a Graecis Romanisque 
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scores the diverse nature of the audience. A mixed audience demands 
resourcefulness and diverse methods of exhortation, which in turn 
implies a recognition of the mixed nature of the human disposition; 
both the audience and the human disposition require a diverse and 
multiple treatment. A close tie exists thus between the moralist’s view 
of the human condition and his execution of the task at hand. In 
light of the diversity of human experience and of the human condi- 
tion, access to a pool of various forms of hortatory terms and prac- 
tices was pertinent. 

An orator needed to be resourceful because of human diversity. 
Progymnasmatic writers note that some of the elementary exercises 
are well suited for the epideictic orator, others for training in the 
assembly, and still others for the court orator.” The various exer- 
cises are analysed from the vantage point of their persuasiveness in 
particular settings. The same holds true for Ps.-Libanius’ and Ps.- 
Demetrius’ description of epistolary types, many of which are char- 
acterized by traditional hortatory terms.” Ps.-Demetrius hopes that 
the various types may offer the young “diverse means of persua- 
sion,” as time teaches an older person the same.”’ Also, Theon’s 
resources for argumentation in personification have in view the per- 
suasiveness of a character portrayal in specific settings.” Thus, through 
character portrayal we exhort someone to do that which is possible, 
easy, noble, fitting, advantageous, just, holy, and pleasant. If we ar- 
gue the contrary, we will not be persuasive. These resources and 


scriptarum historia et indole. Leipziger Studien zur Classichen philologie 11.2 (Leipzig, 
1889), who distinguished betweeen paraenesis and protrepsis, but was refuted by 
T. C. Burgess, “Epideictic Literature,” Studies in Classical Philology 3 (1902), pp. 229- 
33; R. Vetschera, Zur griechischen Paränese (Smichow/Prague, 1912); B. Fiore, S. J., 
The Function of Personal Example in the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles (AnBib 105; Rome, 
1986), pp. 39-42; M. D. Jordan, “Ancient Philosophic Protreptic and the Problem 
of Persuasive Genres,” Rhetorica 4 (1986), pp. 309-333. 

23 T. Burgess, “Epideictic Literature,” Studies in Classical Philology 3 (1902), pp. 
108-09 n. 1. 

2° In his discussion of the handbook of “Demetrius”, A. J. Malherbe (Ancient Epistolary 
Theorists. SBLSBS 19. Atlanta, Georgia, 1988, p. 4) notes: 


The manual in its present form is not so much a collection of sample letters as it is a 
selection of styles appropriate to different circumstances and a guide to the tone in which 
letters are to be written. The description of the letters, with the examples offered to 
illustrate the stylistic principles involved, betray a rhetorical interest in defining various 
types of exhortation. 


77 Letters, as Ps.-Demetrius notes, “can be composed in a great number of styles, 
but are written in those which always fit the particular circumstance”; Epistolary 
Types (30, 3-4 and 20 Malherbe). 

” Theon, Progymnasmata 8.43-50 Butts. 
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different forms of persuasion are important contextual tools to be 
utilized in different settings, maximizing the persuasive effects of a 
discourse on different characters. 

It is not necessary for my purposes to describe the various literary 
techniques that developed within a psychagogic discourse or the differ- 
ent spiritual exercises used for improvement.”” The form of the liter- 
ary context of a psychagogic discourse should not restrict us unduly 
either, whatever its epistolary and rhetorical context. This is so re- 
gardless of the fact that hortatory means influenced the classification 
of epistolary types,” and regardless of the fact that psychagogy oc- 
curs mainly within the epideictic and deliberative genres. It is in the 
latter context, however, and in the mixed method of exhortation of 
harsh and gentle guidance that the basic structure of a psychagogic 
discourse emerges. This can be seen most clearly in The Pedagogue of 
Clement of Alexandria where we find the fullest description available 
of hortatory terms and their psychagogic use, recognizing the need 
for diversity in moral exhortation. 

In Book 1.1, 9 Clement focuses on “blame and dissuasion.” Here 
we find illustrations of at least twelve terms of hortatory blame, namely, 
admonition, castigation, indignation, rebuke, visitation, censure, cross- 
examination, instruction, railing, accusation, faultfinding and dispar- 
aging blame. To these should be added reproach and threats.*! The 


2 See R. J. Newman, “Cotidie meditare. Theory and Practice of the Meditatio 
in Imperial Stoicism,” ANRW 36.3 (1989), pp. 1473-1517. 

3 This is true e.g. of the friendly, blaming, reproachful, consoling, censorious, 
admonishing, threatening, vituperative, praising, ironic, paraenetic, sympathetic, angry, 
didactic, reproving, encouraging, advisory, and mixed style. See fn. 26, above. 

31 See Ped. 76.1-4 on vovOémars (GCS 134, 13-32 Stählin-Treu; cf. 65.2; 94.2); 
77.1-2 on énutipnorc (GCS 134, 33-135, 10); 81.2 on Katavepéonais (GCS 137, 20- 
26); 78.1 on Eninindıs (GCS 135, 21-28; cf. 66.5; 82.2; 94.2); 79.2 on mokor 
(GCS 136, 20-28); 77.3 on pépyig (GCS 135, 11-20); 78.2-4 on &Aeyxog (GCS 135, 
29-136, 12; cf. 64.1; 72.1; 82.2; 85.4; 88.1); 79.1 on gpévmoig (GCS 136, 13-19); 
80.1 on Aodopia (GCS 136, 29-32; cf. 66.2); 80.2 on EvKAnoic (GCS 137, 1-7); 
80.3 on pepymorpia (GCS 137, 8-12) and 81.1 on &dovpoig (GCS 137, 13-19). I 
have rearranged Clement’s ordering, grouping together similar terms. Thus &rinin&ız 
and xatavepéonots follow Erıtiunorg, because they are both said to be a variation of 
it, and émoxonj, being a variation of EninAn&ıc, follows it. See 65.1 on öveidtonög 
(GCS 128, 8-10) and 75.1 on threats (GCS 133, 29-31): o@few ... todg various, 
vovBeröv, éenitipav, éximAnttav, eléyyov, &mervAodpevos, idpevoc, émayyeAAdpevoc, 
xapiCopevog. ... Besides Clement, compare Seneca’s types of exhortation in his ref- 
erence to Posidonius’ preceptorial division of the hortatory department (suasio, 
consolatio, dissuasio, adhortatio, objurgatio, laudatio, exhortatio and admonitio, adding 
causarum inquisita and descriptio, Epistles 94.39, 49; 95.34, 65). See also Musonius 
Rufus, fr. 49 (130, 9-10 Hense), ‘Cum philosophus’ inquit ‘hortatur, monet, saudet, 
obiurgat aliudve quid disciplinarum disseret’; and Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 9.2.30. 
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divine pedagogue legitimately uses these harsh means of persuasion 
in his attempt to “save the children.” They are all manifestations of 

“philanthropic pedagogy,” a versatile and very useful “therapy.” 
Such a pedagogy recognizes the need for both praise and blame, all 
the above terms being an example of blame and dissuasion, the 
“harsh” dimension of the pedagogue’s method. The economy of 
dealing stringently with humans is salutary, conducive to repentance 
and the prevention of sins.” What follows in chapter ten, which deals 
with “praise and persuasion,” the “gentleness of the word,” is not 
the same detailed listing of hortatory terms as in chapter nine.’* 
Instead, Clement reflects on the threefold nature of advice, that which 
uses examples from time gone by, that which calls attention to con- 
clusions drawn from present events, and that in which advice is drawn 
from future events. Clement also discusses encouragement, benedic- 
tion, exhortation, and forgiveness.” 

Influenced by a peripatetic distinction, Clement classifies hortatory 
discourse in light of the threefold schema of habits, actions and 
passions, focusing on types of discourses utilized when attempting to 
influence or modify the behavior of others. Habits are the domain of 
protreptic discourse, actions that of paraenetic discourse, the passions 
that of consolatory and therapeutic discourse.’ Hortatory terms are 
employed in light of the diverse nature of the audience and are 
expected to have an effect on the recipients! Philosophers debated to 
what extent these should be used and whether one should apply them 


32 Clement, Ped. 66.4; 74.3; 75.1, 3; 89.4; 91.1; 97.3 (GCS 129, 7-8; 133, 17-18, 
29-31; 134, 11-12; 142, 24-25; 143, 17-18; 148, 2-10 Stählin-Treu). Compare 
Plato, Gorgias 487A. 

33 The title of chapter nine suggests that the purpose of hortatory blame is to 
“punish justly” and be “beneficent.” See Ped. 64.4-66.4; 74.2-4; 83.2 (GCS 128, 
4-129, 8; 133, 11-25; 138, 21-139, 2). 

3% Ibid., 89.1, 3-4 (GCS 142, 13-14, tò Hmov tod Adyou); 1.4-2.2 (GCS 90, 16-91, 
2 Stahlin-Treu). 

3 Ibid., 90.2-93.1 (GCS 143, 2-145, 16 Stählin-Treu). The formal structure of a 
psychagogic discourse overlaps with the epideictic and deliberative genres, betraying 
features of both. The ovpBovAevtixds Adyos includes the npotpentkòv Kai napaKAntiKOV 
eidog using persuasion and dissuasion (tò dmotpentixdg Kai mpotpentiKdc) when arguing 
for the beneficial (tò ovppépov). The évkapiaotixds Aöyog includes Aoopytixdv Kai 
dverdiotixov elSoc, using praise and blame (td wextiKds Kai tò énaivetiKdc) when argu- 
ing for the good (tò xaAöv). Psychagogy aims at both the good and beneficial as it 
encourages us on the way to salvation (mpög swrnpiav), using both blame and dissua- 
sion (td yertiköv kat dnotpentkiöv eldog) and praise and persuasion (tò npotpentixdv 
Kai Enaıverköv eldoc), or harsh and gentle means of persuasion. 

36 Ped. 1.1-2, 4; 66.1; 89.1-4 (GCS 89, 25-90, 11, 16-22; 128, 24-26; 142, 10- 
27 Stählin-Treu); Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1103a17-19; Poetics 1447a28. 
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only to the progressing person or also to the “perfect person.” Rheto- 
ricians also debated the appropriate use of praise and blame, such as 
whether it mainly finds its place within the epideictic genre. If we 
place praise and blame in the “third division,” what kind of oratory 
are we using when 


we complain, console, pacify, excite, terrify, encourage, instruct, ex- 
plain obscurities, narrate, plead for mercy, thank, congratulate, reproach, 
abuse, describe, command, retract, express our desires and opinions, 
to mention no other of the many possibilities?” 


The question is Quintilian’s as he answers those who argued for 
countless kinds of rhetoric. Quintilian, an “adherent of the older view,” 
as he himself says, accepts the threepart division of rhetoric but reg- 
isters his view, as does Clement later, of the closeness of the epideictic 
and deliberative genres when noting that the tasks of oratory must 
either be concerned with the law-courts or with themes lying outside 
the law courts. The above examples are evidence of attempts to clas- 
sify modes of expressions into different divisions of rhetoric; they also 
reveal a debate about the nature, function and effectiveness of hor- 
tatory discourse and the ways in which language could be employed 
to sway the opinion of others. 

It is not my purpose to provide an analysis of paraenetic and 
protreptic terms in Philodemus or Paul. However, knowledge of at- 
tempts to systematize the hortatory department of philosophy is 
important because of the insight it yields for the psychagogic use and 
function of such terms, especially when set within the broader his- 
torical perspective of the literary techniques considered appropriate 
to effect moral transformation. Furthermore, discussions of these forms 
gives us leverage in elucidating the presuppositions of the student- 
teacher relationship, particularly those which relate to the guide’s 
authority, his conceptualization of the student’s psychology and di- 
lemma, and proposed treatment. Precision can be gained from the 
study of such literary forms and conventions. The real challenge, 
though, for a more socio-historically oriented approach is how the 
presence of these forms in a literary context illumine their intended 
function and thus yield evidence concerning the social context in 
which they occur. My focus on psychagogic activity through the 
manifestation of paraenetic and protreptic elements naturally leads 


37 Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 3.4.3. Cf. also 3.4.6. 
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us to the fatherly and brotherly roles since in both of these roles 
exhortation takes precedence over teaching. This focus not only 
helps us to illuminate the social context in which the literary con- 
ventions of hortatory discourse are employed but also constitutes an 
attempt to counter the danger of this book possibly having a “scant 
grip on reality.” 


2.1.4 The recipients of psychagogic guidance and the need for versatility 
Psychagogy is a relationship between more and less mature persons 
and implies a differentiation among persons whom the psychagogue 
directs. A philosopher deals with different types of pupils, of different 
character, upbringing, and disposition. Present in the psychagogic 
perspective is also the possibility of growth which, because of the 
different aptitudes among recipients, cannot be uniform. Those who 
willingly submit to admonition are thus in a less serious plight, while 
those with a hostile attitude toward the ones who admonish them 
are incurable. This view emphasizes differences among the recipients 
depending on their attitude, which in turn determines the effect of 
the psychagogic discourse. Here we find an example of different 
character types based on their dispositions and attitudes, a common 
theme among moralists. 

The need for adaptability surfaces among moralists in their discus- 
sion of different students, a discussion which recognizes the diversity 
of character types and dispositions and the need for the teacher to 
be attentive in light of that diversity and have at his disposal a ver- 
satile and flexible approach. This is clear in Musonius Rufus, who 
draws attention to different types of pupils in the same breath as he 
emphasizes the need for the philosopher to recognize the different 
effects of his arguments on students according to the character, 
upbringing, and disposition of each. In light of this the philosopher 
should, instead of rehearsing a multitude of arguments and proofs 
to his pupils, rather “touch upon each one with just measure, 
[and] seek to penetrate to the very intellect of his hearer... .”% 


38 This is A. D. Momigliano’s phrase in a critique of W. Jaeger’s Paideia. Cf. Sir 
M. I. Finley’s remarks in his The Use and Abuse of History (New York, 1987), p. 78. 

3° Musonius Rufus, Fragment 1 (5, 6-7 Hense = 36, 1.1-2 Lutz), Musonius distin- 
guished, as did Xenophon earlier (Mem. 4.1.3-4), between those who are gifted and 
those who are not. He remarks that “it is not an easy thing to persuade soft young 
men (Tév véwv tods padaxods odk oti npotpéwar pgõov:) . . . but the gifted young men 
(oi 5’ eüpveig), even if you try to dissuade them, take hold of reason all the more 
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Attentiveness to the needs of each individual secures the teacher’s 
effectiveness. Different methods are needed for different pupils. 

Many authors discussed different types of people in light of moral 
progress. The possibility of progress receives a sharp focus in the 
medical analogy which viewed the human predicament as a form of 
sickness.” Improvement depended on the severity of the illness, which 
in turn was contingent on how moralists assessed the severity of 
“sicknesses” such as lust, greed, avarice, ambition, notoriety, conten- 
tiousness, pretentiousness, anger and arrogance. The appropriate treat- 
ment depended on the “sickness” in question, defined in view of the 
human condition. Each sickness needed to be treated with different 
hortatory means, all of which presuppose the possibility of change. 
The medical analogy illustrated then the function of philosophy, its 
content, methods, forms and procedures, and the process of moral 
exhortation. The therapeutic model, different aptitudes, and different 
methods, all require a knowledge of the condition of the recipients 
so that the guide can adapt his methods appropriately in view of the 
“sickness” in question. The focus here, nevertheless, is on “Seelen- 
leitung” rather than “Seelenheilung,” although these two images are 
related in ancient psychagogy as the analogy of the medical model 
and moral exhortation indicates.*! 

In Seneca’s view those making progress fall into three classes de- 
fined relative to their attainment of wisdom and to the “diseases of 


firmly” (fr. 46 (129, 6-14 Hense = Epictetus, Discourse 3.6.9-10)). See also fr. 16 (83, 
9-21 Hense) on different types of pupils. Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 4.31-32. 

# Philosophers found in medical treatment a simile of their own endeavor. See 
Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 4.10.23; 4.11.26; 4.27.58; Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 27.7— 
10; 77/78.43-45; Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 298.31-34 = SVF 
3.471 (120.18-22); M. Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy (Minneapolis, 1987), 
pp. 225-242; L. Edelstein, Ancient Medicine (Edd. by O. Temkin and C. L. Temkin; 
Baltimore, 1987), pp. 323, 329, 333, 336-37, 350. 

4! Note the use of yuxayayia in a medical context: LSJ yvxayoyíia, s.v. III. On 
the use of the term “Seelenleitung” see I. Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-römische 
Tradition der Seelenleitung (Berlin, 1969); on “Seelenheilung” see H. G. Ingenkamp, 
Plutarchs Schriften über die Heilung der Seele (Göttingen, 1971). P. Rabbow uses both 
words in the title of his work Antike Schriften über Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung auf thre 
Quellen Untersucht. I. Die Therapie des Zoms. Berlin, 1914), but uses Seelenführung in his 
classic work on psychagogy (Seelenführung, Methodik der Exercitien in der Antike. München, 
1954). Both “Leitung” and “Führung” inadequately characterize the content of 
Rabbow’s later work which focuses on meditational exercises, which are a kind of 
self-healing device. Spiritual exercises might of course be recommended as valuable 
in a course of psychagogic guidance but they are not part of the psychagogic pro- 
cess itself as defined here. 
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the soul,” the passions.” First are those who have come close to 
wisdom but have not put their good into practice. This class is very 
near perfection but on slippery ground, since they still feel the pas- 
sions although they have escaped the diseases of the mind. Their 
assurance has not yet been tested. Those in the second class have 
laid aside both the greatest ills of the mind and its passions, but yet 
are not in assured possession of immunity. They can still slip back 
into their former state. The third class is beyond the reach of many 
of the great vices but not beyond the reach of all.* 

Seneca informs us about Epicurus’ classification of students.“ 
Epicurus presumably classified students into three categories, depending 
on their different aptitudes. The first are those who on their own, 
without any one’s assistance, work their way to the truth. The sec- 
ond are those who need outside help, who will not proceed unless 
someone leads the way; these will follow the guide faithfully. The 
third are those who do not need a guide as much as they require 
someone to encourage and force them along. Such a classification is 
present in the work of most moralists. Thus, when Epictetus says 
that his function as a teacher is to “make you independent,” he 
registers his students’ dependence on him and his hope that they 
might advance to the first category described above. The second 
and third group of students in Epicurus’ classification, in turn, set 
the stage for variations in the forms of exhortation required; mild 
forms of exhortation and admonition are applicable to students of 


* Seneca, Epistles 75.8-18; 72.6-11. The three classes of the progressing ones are 
still “fools.” The “basest” and the “wise” fall on each side of the spectrum (75.7- 
8, 15). Seneca speaks of the difference between the wise and the progressing ones 
with reference to the irrational and rational. The wise is resolute because his ratio- 
nal part is in complete control. This does not entail his withdrawal from the cat- 
egory of man since he continues to feel pain and “turn pale.” The wise stands erect 
under any load; he knows that he was born to carry burdens. But the progressing 
person, whose mind sags and bends, and wavers in uncertainty, is “weak” (71.26- 
27). Seneca defines “disease” as a “persistent perversion of the judgment, so that 
things which are mildly desirable are thought to be highly desirable” (75.10-12; 
72.6). On Stoic views of progress see L. L. Haber, Prokope: Stoic Views on Moral Progress 
in the Context of Stoic Developmental Psychology (Diss., University of California at Berkeley, 
1973); Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 7.127; Epictetus, Discourse 1.4. 

* Seneca, Epistle 75.9, 13-14. They have thus, Seneca explains, escaped avarice 
but still feel anger; they are not longer troubled by lust, but are still troubled by 
ambition. 

* Idem, Epistle 52.3-4 = Epicurus, fr. 192 Us. Compare Isocrates, Antidosis 208. 

4 Epictetus, Discourse 2.19.29. Cf. 3.2; 4.2; 3.6.9-10 on Epictetus’ twofold classifi- 
cation of students. 
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the second group whereas more stringent types are necessary for 
members of the third group. 

As the moralists discuss different types of pupils and concerns for 
the tender ones, they also remark on the relationship between the 
various types and give advice as to the appropriate attitude of each 
student to the other. Seneca for example advises Lucilius not to despise 
those who can gain salvation only with the assistance of others and 
informs us that Epicurus had special praise for those who can work 
their way to the truth without any one’s assistance and said that 
those who need some assitance should not be despised but rather 
respected. Epicurus was ready to congratulate this latter class but felt 
more respect for the third, because “it is a greater credit to have 
brought about the same result with the more difficult material upon 
which to work.”* 

Besides the above examples of the common view of different types 
of humans, one might refer to Plutarch’s discussion of various types 
of young men and the ways in which they listen to admonitions and 
rebukes.“ And Quintilian who discusses the mutual duties of teach- 
ers and pupils refers to different types of students and the appropri- 
ate treatment for each. It is a sign of a good teacher that he be able 
to “differentiate between the abilities of his respective pupils and to 
know their natural bent.”* In Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism we meet 
two types of pupils, namely, the recalcitrant ones and those who 
obediently follow instruction. Similarly, Paul refers to community 
members as “obedient” and “disobedient.” A subtle awareness of 
differences among humans can also be seen in Paul’s characteriza- 
tion of people as “weak” and “strong.”* Paul urges the “wise” 
Corinthians not to “destroy” the weak who need special treatment. 
These classifications show both differences among pupils and their 
aptitudes and a required sensitivity of the teacher to factor in these 
differences in his guidance, both in his adaptation and the methods 
he employs. Understood is that each type of pupil or each type of 
disposition requires a particular treatment. 

According to Iamblichus, it was Pythagoras who had discovered 


% Seneca, Epistles 75:15; 52.3-6. Compare Aristotle, Mcomachean Ethics 1162a34— 
1165b36; Eudemian Ethics 1242b35-1243a14; Great Ethics 1213b18-30. 

* Plutarch, On Listening to Lectures 46C-47E. 

*# See Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 2.8.1; 2.2.1-14; 2.3.10; 2.4.8-12. 

See 1 Cor 8:7-11; 9:22; Rom 14:1; 15:1; and pp. 238-39, 274-77, 299-310 
and 329-332, below. 
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the method of communicating to each “the appropriate portion of 
wisdom according to each one’s own nature and ability.”°° The same 
method was appreciated, I would maintain, by most philosophers 
and moralists who engaged in one form or another of a teacher- 
student relationship.°' Such a classification of students also set the 
stage for variations in the forms of exhortation required. Different 
aptitudes among students and different methods require knowledge 
of recipients so that one can adapt one’s methods appropriately in 
view of the condition in question. The differences among students 
required both sensitivity towards the differences and adaptation in 
one’s discourse to accommodate them, as did the various circum- 
stantial requirements noted by orators. 


2.2 Adaptability and the Mixed Method of Praise and Blame 


That adaptability and the use of praise and blame are closely related 
is evident from Plutarch’s detailed exposition of frank speech and the 
opportune moment.’ The considered use of beneficial harshness 
characterizes a true friend and it is in the candid approach to faults 
that the friend differs from the flatterer. A flatterer does not oppose 
his “friends” and is willing to tolerate anything; he adapts to every- 
thing, no matter how demeaning. Praise and blame is thus one of 
the most secure means of distinguishing flatterers from friends but 
this method raises concerns for adaptability since its use demands 
attentiveness to the opportune moment. If blame is used indiscrimi- 
nately or not at the right moment it becomes destructive; instead of 
saving by effecting a cure or change through shame or fear, it de- 
stroys the person: 


There is the greatest difference between admonition and reproach. For 
the former is gentle and amicable, the latter hard and insolent; the 
former corrects those who err, the latter merely censures them.” 


50 See Jamblichus, On the Pythagorean Way of Life 9.49 and 30.180-83 (Dillon & 
Hershbell; Atlanta, 1991), pp. 72, 190-92; F. Decleva Caizzi (ed.), Antisthenis fragmenta 
(Milan, 1966), fr. 51. For the importance of the opportune moment for Pythagoras, 
see C. J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism (Assen, 1966), pp. 113-33. 

5 Cf. A. J. Malherbe, “‘Pastoral Care’ in the Thessalonian Church,” MTS 36 
(1990), p. 382. 

5 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 59B and 68D-74D. 

53 Gnomologium Byzantinum 59 (176, Wachsmuth), nAciotov diagéper tò vouereiv tod 
overdiCev: tò pèv yàp Ñrióv te Kai piov, tò è oxAnpdv te Kal DBprotiKdv- Kai tò pèv toplot 
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Now censure is a mark of good-will, not of ill-will. For both he who 
is a friend and he who is not, reproach; but the enemy does so in 
scorn, the friend in kindness.* 

. and he who reproaches a friend dissolves friendship.” 

Complaisance gets us friends, plain speaking hate. 


These texts distinguish different forms and functions of blame and 
place value on admonition as opposed to reproach in the correction 
of faults; they also note the dangers for friendship in a harsh ap- 
proach and put forward dispositional criteria to test whether one using 
harshness is a friend or a foe. One of the topics of friendship was 
whether and how one should correct the errors of one’s friends. While 
many doubted that friendship could withstand reproach, others de- 
fended the use of blame among friends. In his definition of the “ad- 
monishing type of letter,” Ps.-Demetrius pre-emptively notes: “Do 
not, then, think that the person who would rebuke sins had neither 
parents nor a (proper) upbringing, nor, worst of all, that he has no 
relative or friend.”*’ Such a remark would not be called for if it did 
not reflect a belief to the contrary. 

One solution to this dilemma, adopted, for example, by Joseph, 
according to the Testament of Joseph, was simply to advise the conceal- 
ment of faults and the refraining from reproach for the sake of brother- 
ly unanimity.” This, however, was not the preferred course of action 
among moralists and was, for example, expressly advised against 
among the friends in the Epicurean schools in Athens and Naples. A 
strong undercurrent, furthermore, existed in the philosophic-moral 
tradition which emphasized the value and need of a certain harsh- 
ness in moral guidance, particularly when accompanied by other more 


tovds Apapravovrag, TO dz pdvov éhéyyer. Transl. by A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular 
Philosophers (Minneapolis, 1989), p. 42. I have adjusted the translation. 

> Clement, Ped. 66.1 (GCS 128, 26-29 Stählin-Treu), tò wéyew ... do pèv yàp 
öveıdtLerov. Compare Isocrates, Concerning Peace 72. 

55 Sirach 22:20, Kai ò dverdiov piov SiaAdoer pıklav. 

5 Terence, Andria 1.1.41, “Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.” Cf. Cicero, 
On Friendship 89. 

57 Ps.-Demetrius, Epistolary Types 7 (34, 37-39 Malherbe). 

58 T. Jos. 17.1-4, “You see, children how great things I endured, that I should 
not put my brothers to shame. Do you also, therefore, love one another and with 
patience hide one another’s faults; for God delights in the unity of brothers... . 
(Such was my attitude) also when my brothers came in Egypt, when they learnt that 
I returned the money to them and did not reproach them but even comforted 
them... .” H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Leiden, 1985), pp. 403, 405 Cf. T. Jos. 11.2 and T. Sim. 4.6. See also Prov 17:9; 
Diog. 9:5; 1 Pet 4:8; Jas 5:10. 
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soothing measures.’ At the same time, concerns regarding the de- 
structive nature of harshness were raised. The use of harshness de- 
mands that we recognize the degree of blame, its purpose, and whether 
it is delivered in an untimely fashion or not. Below I document a 
debate in antiquity centering on the suitability of beneficial blame in 
the correction of faults. The harshness of some of the Cynics, the 
successors of blame poetry, contrasts with this type of harshness. In 
light of the positive use of blame, I discuss the limitations of gentle- 
ness and harshness as criteria to distinguish “harsh” and “gentle” 
philosophers. 


2.2.1 The “mixed method” proper 
“With gentle words at times, at others harsh.” 


One of the most relevant means by which a moralist adapted to the 
needs of others and wielded his power as a guide of souls, was the 
mixture of gentle and harsh elements of persuasion. Although praise 
and blame were used in various contexts, for example, in discussions 
of the epideictic genre, they were an especially valuable pedagogical 
hortatory means in the care of the young. A mild method presup- 
poses that the ailment is easily cured and displays a positive view of 
the human condition; the more pessimistic the view of the human 
condition was, the harsher the method employed. This is also true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the use of the mixed method in the care of the 
young; the harsher the method, the greater the sickness. 
Philodemus is, as far as I know, the only author of Greco-Roman 
antiquity who labels the mixing of praise and blame as the “mixed 
method.”*! But this way of exhorting in an attempt to influence 
others was valued by most moralists and was thought to be particu- 
larly effective in the guidance of the weak and progressing persons. 
Below I document its use in Dio Chrysostom, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Sextus Empiricus, Plutarch, Quintilian, Maximus of Tyre, Cicero, 


5 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49EF; 55B-E; Epictetus, Discourse 
3.23.30, “Man, the lecture room of the philosopher is a hospital; you ought not to 
walk out of it in pleasure, but in pain.” Cf. Seneca, Epistle 52.12-14 and 75.5, “Our 
words should aim not to please but to help.” 

© Homer, Miad 12.267, spoken of the chiding of the two Ajaxes to their laggard 
fellow soldiers. 

61 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 58.7-8, neixtog tpönog. Cf. Ps.-Libanius, Epis- 
tolary Styles 45 (72, 6 Malherbe) on the “mixed” letter type. 
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and Seneca. In chapter three we will see its use by Philodemus; in 
chapter six, its use by Paul. 


2.2.1.1 The mixture of harsh and gentle means of exhortation 
The quotation at the beginning of this section occurs in Dio’s de- 
scription of the ideal Cynic: 


But as for himself... [he] will strive to preserve his individuality in 
seemly fashion ... always honoring and promoting virtue and sobriety 
and trying to lead all men thereto, partly by persuading and exhorting, 
partly by abusing and reproaching, in the hope that he may thereby 
rescue somebody from folly... and soft living, taking them aside pri- 
vately one by one and also admonishing them in groups every time he 
finds opportunity, ‘With gentle words at times, at others harsh.’ 


Dio claims to be like a physician who, when there is need for sur- 
gery or cautery, would not, for example, in the case of his father, 
mother or children, “cut with a duller knife or cauterize with milder 
fire, but, on the contrary, he would use the most potent and vigor- 
ous treatment possible.” The same applies to his fellow citizens, 
friends, and kinsmen; he increases the “vehemence of his admonition 
and exhortation for himself and them alike.” Dio has here described 
the mixed method, its purpose of aiding all, and the need for the use 
of beneficial harshness. “A bad philosopher is,” Dio notes, “marked 
by a lack of severity.”® 

Clement displays a conscientious use of the method, its purpose 
and rationale. This is evident from his contrast between a “gentle” 
and a more “stringent” approach in the discussion of hortatory per- 
suasive and dissuasive terms in chapters nine and ten of book one of 
The Pedagogue. Harshness and gentleness are both legitimate and nec- 
essary for the successful execution of the divine pedagogue’s task. 
Towards the end of The Pedagogue Clement reflects on the mixed nature 
of the divine psychagogy: 


The philanthropic pedagogue bestows aid on us in manifold ways, now 
offering advice, now rebuke; he holds up to us the dishonor of those 
who have sinned and makes clear their deserved punishment, both to 
guide our souls and to admonish us.“ 


62 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 77/78.38, napaxadév ... AovSopobpevoc Kai dverdiCov. 

6 Idem, Discourse 77/78.43, Bondeiv naow ... tépverv Ñ Kaiew. 

84 Ibid., 77/78.42. 

6 Idem, Discourse 32.17-19. Compare 32.7-11. 

66 Clement, Ped. 3.8; 43.2 (GCS 261, 21-24 Stählin-Treu). On Clement, see also 
pp. 62-64, above. 
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The practice of physicians throws light on the method and Clem- 
ent uses here the common analogy of bodily ailment and psychologi- 
cal frailty: “Just as our body needs a physician when it is sick, so, 
too, when we are weak, our soul needs the pedagogue to cure its 
passions.”®’ Just as there is a harsh and gentle rappnoia, the savior 
“applies not only mild remedies” but also “stringent ones”; fear, for 
example, is bitter, but it confers health. More stringent measures, 
such as wormwood or hellebore, and in other cases even surgery, 
are sometimes needed because of the severity of the illness.’ Clem- 
ent answers the deduction of those who conclude that the divine 
pedagogue cannot be good since he uses the rod and threats, be- 
comes angry and inflicts punishment. In Clement’s view it is not at 
all inconsistent that the saving word employs railing or reproach in 
its care. These are simply medicines which awaken shame for sins: 


If there is need for reproach or blame, then there is also occasion to 
wound, not to death, but to its salvation, a soul grown callous; in such 
a way he inflicts a little pain, but spares it eternal death.” 


6° Clement, Ped. 3.3 (GCS 91, 11-13 Stählin-Treu). On Chrysippus’ use of this 
analogy in his work On the Passions, see SVF 3.471 (120.18-22); 3.458 (111.8-12); 
3.460 (112.1-13). See p. 118 (fn. 69), below. 

@ Clement, Ped. 83.2 (GCS 138, 21-139, 2 Stählin-Treu). See also 96.1-2 (GCS 
147, 2-14) where Clement quotes the parable of the mustard seed in Matt 13:31, 
“by the bitterness of the mustard-seed he suggests, too, that the unpleasantness and 
the purgative nature of correction are all to our advantage.” 

© Epictetus prays that he should never have for a friend a “wise fool” (sopdv 
Hopöv) for there is nothing harder to handle (Discourse 2.15.14). Epictetus registers 
his view that the worse condition requires a harsher treatment: “‘I have decided,’ 
he says! Why yes, and so have madmen; but the firmer their decision is about what 
is false, the more hellebore they need.” According to Seneca, Aristo, following 
Chrysippus, used an analogy of mental and physical disease, equating the false opinions 
with insanity and madness, which should be treated by a hellebore, namely, the 
doctrines of philosophy and not precepts only (Epistle 94.17). Cf. also Ps.-Socrates, 
Epistle 8.14-16 (ed. Malherbe), “when you have drunk the hellebore, it will benefit 
you, for it is much stronger than the wine of Dionysius. The one produces great 
madness and the other cures it.” Cf. Menander 708K “If you on giving help do 
chide the recipient, then you are besprinkling Attic honey with wormwood.” Lucretius 
and Quintilian use the simile to express their views of their respective projects. 
Quintilian, quoting Lucretius, expresses anxiety’ that he might in his work have had 
too little honey and too much wormwood, and “that though the student may find 
it a healthy draught, it will be far from agreeable” (Oratorical Institutions 3.1.4). Lucretius, 
On the Nature of Things 4.11, “And as physicians when they seek to give | A draught 
of bitter wormwood to a child, | First smear along the edge that rims the cup | The 
liquid sweets of honey, gulden-hued.” 

7 Clement, Ped. 74.2-3 (GCS 133, 11-18 Stählin-Treu tod owrnpiov Aöyov 
xndepovixads Aoıdopeiohen) Ibid., 62.1; 64.3 (GCS 126, 22-26; 127, 34128, 4). ‘Overdirapd¢ 
is a gappaxeio and the use of EXeyxog is like a “surgery performed on the passions 
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The “art of censure” inflicts benevolent pain which is a mark of 
good-will, not hate. Blame, however, must be followed by more sooth- 
ing measures. The pedagogue first artfully slides into censure by 
reviling as though to arouse by the whip of sharp words minds be- 
come sluggish; then he encourages the same persons. Those whom 
praise does not stimulate are spurred on by blame, and those whom 
blame does not stir up to seek salvation are by denunciation raised 
towards the truth. The condition of those exhorted determines the 
degree of harshness; more stringent method is needed for the more 
severely ill and those difficult to cure. “Some,” Clement notes, “are 
hard to cure”; these are “forged as iron is with fire, hammer and 
anvil, that is, by threats, censure and punishment”; others adhere to 
faith as “selftaught and as acting of their own free will, grow by 
praise.”’”' Similarly, in the moral domain, those who suffer from a 
disease difficult to cure, such as self-conceit, need a harsher form of 
treatment. But those who instinctively do the correct thing need not 
be admonished; praise is only an incentive for them to continue what 
they are already doing. Severe measures would simply destroy these 
“self-taught” persons. To these categories of those difficult to cure 
and those doing well other moralists added those who are incurable.” 

Some hold that only the perfect person is worthy of praise and 
the bad one of blame, others that all men are bad and that “the 
form of education making use of rebuke and censure” is suitable for 
men and not for God who alone is wise and perfect. It is however 
because of different types of recipients and different disposition of 
those guided that praise and blame are remedies more necessary for 
men than any other sort. Different modes of persuasion are appro- 
priate for each type of progressing person. Finally, Clement under- 
lines that “the word adapts himself completely to the disposition of 
each, being strict with one, forgiving another,” and that the more 
stringent measures aim at the salvation of sinners.” The above brings 


of the soul” which need to be “removed by the surgeon’s knife” (64.4-65.1; GCS 
128, 6-11). 

7! Clement, Ped. 93.2-94.1 (145, 16-32 Stählin-Treu). Clement attributes to the 
Epicureans a view which holds that blame only is suitable for humans, not praise 
(cf. Epicurus, Us. fr. 71, 3). 

” Plato, Gorgias 525BC (“it is through bitter throes of pain that they receive their 
benefit”); Protagoras 325AB; Philo, The Worse Attacks the Better 178. On those who can 
be cured, see Plutarch, On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance 551E; Dio Chrysostom, 
Discourse 32.17-20, 30, 33. 

73 Clement, Ped. 66.1-5 (GCS 128, 26-29, 31-129, 2; 129, 4-6, 14-17 Stählin- 
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to the fore the need for praise and blame, for recognizing resource- 
fulness in exhortation, for the beneficial use of harshness and for the 
need to adapt to whatever is most suitable to each individual. 

Sextus Empiricus describes the mixed method when polemicizing 
against the dogmatists. Sextus also uses a medical analogy; the use of 
a stringent method is dictated by the severity of the sickness. Physi- 
cians who cure bodily ailments have “remedies which differ in strength, 
and apply the severe ones to those whose ailments are severe and 
the milder to those mildly affected.”’* Similarly, the sceptic propounds 
arguments which differ in strength, employing those which are weighty 
and capable by their stringency of disposing of the dogmatists’ ail- 
ment, self-conceit, in cases where the mischief is due to a severe 
attack of rashness. But “in the case of those whose ailment of conceit 
is superficial and easy to cure, and whom it is possible to restore to 
health by milder methods of persuasion,” he employs “the milder 
arguments.”” At one time the sceptic uses arguments that are weighty 
in their persuasiveness and at another time such as appear less im- 
pressive since these frequently suffice. The philanthropic sceptic thus 
recognizes, like the most “philanthropic physician” in Maximus, the 
need for a more stringent method in severe cases although a milder 
one is often sufficient.’ 

Plutarch underlines the effectiveness of the mixed method when 
dealing with a troubled spirit which cannot put up with unmixed 
admonition;” a light admixture of praise which mitigates the peremp- 
tory tone of the censure is most helpful. The Ps.-Plutarchean tract 
On the Education of Children similarly emphasizes that children should 
be led to honorable practices by means of encouragement and rea- 
soning, and not by blows or ill-treatment which are fit for slaves 
rather than freeborns.’® This does not mean that blame should not 


Treu, 10 ö& eidog toðto téxvn got. wextumy....). See Plato, Gorgias 477A. 

™ Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.32, 280. Cf. also 1.20, 164 and 177. 

73 Ibid., 3.281. LSJ s.v., ebiatos. Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1121a20; 1146a34; 
Theophrastus, Hist. Pl. 5.4.5; Porphyry, On Abstinance 1.56; Clement, Ped. 94.1 (145, 
27-32 Stählin-Treu). 

76° Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.4 (174, 15-16 Hobein). 

” Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 72B-D, voveciav &xpatov. As 
examples Plutarch notes e.g. Homer, Miad 13.116; 5.171, and Euripides, Phoenecian 
Women 1688. 

% Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 8F-9A. Biting is a form of reproach 
used on slaves. Galen, On the Passions, reports that his mother used to bite her slaves 
when she lost her temper. See R. B. Branham, Unruly Eloquence (Cambridge, Mass., 
1989), pp. 266-67. 
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be used on freeborns. In fact, praise and blame are more helpful for 
the freeborn than any sort of ill-usage; praise incites them towards 
the honourable and blame keeps them from the disgraceful. Rebuke 
and praise should furthermore be used alternately and in a variety of 
ways. It is well to shame children by rebuke when they are full of 
confidence and then to cheer them up by praise, to imitate nurses 
who offer their babies the breast for comfort after they have made 
them cry. The practice of fathers and physicians also throws light on 
the manner of exhortation. Plutarch has no regard for fathers who 
are harsh in their manners; but 


as physicians, by mixing bitter drugs with sweet syrups, have found 
that the agreeable taste gains access for what is beneficial, so fathers 
should combine the abruptness of their rebukes with mildness, and at 
one time grant some licence to the desires of their children, and slacken 
the reins a little, and then at another time draw them tight again.” 


Careful supervision and different approaches are needed depending 
on the age and disposition of the young. Hope of reward and fear of 
punishment are important to restrain their impulses. Wise fathers 
ought to be vigilant and to bring the young to reason by instruction, 
by threats and by putting forward good examples. 

Quintilian’s discussion of the aptitude of pupils and their treat- 
ment is pertinent. Quintilian disapproves of flogging, although it is 
the regular custom. But the teacher must adopt a parental attitude 
and be able to govern the behavior of his pupils by the strictness of 
his discipline. The teacher should be strict but not austere; the more 
he admonishes, the less he will have to punish. He must avoid sar- 
casm and abuse. In order to avoid the charge of corruption, and 
because of the special attention required by the weak, Quintilian does 
not approve of boys sitting with young men and thinks it desirable 
to keep the weaker members separate from the more mature. One 
must avoid a dull and uninteresting teacher, even as we avoid a dry 
and arid soil for plants that are still young and tender, for with such 
a teacher the growth of boys is stunted. Because of their weakness, 
the teacher must not be unduly severe in correcting faults. As the 
farmer’s pruning-hook should not be applied while the leaves are yet 


7° Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 13D, thy tv Erıtyunudtov ànotopiav ti 
mpaotntt pıyvövon. See ibid., 11E; 12B-D, and Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 452D; Pre- 
cepts of Statecraft 810C. Compare Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.8c-e (14, 10-15, 3 
Hobein); Seneca On Anger 2.21.1-7, and Dio Chrysostom Discourse 32.25-28. 
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young (for they are unable as yet to endure a scar), so the instructor 
should be as kind as possible at this stage; remedies, which are harsh 
by nature, must be applied with a gentle hand.” 

In On Anger Seneca uses physicians as an example and employs 
the analogy of the curb and the spur in the guidance of the young. 
One should set a young man “right both by admonition and by 
force, by measures both gentle and harsh... stinting, not our re- 
proof, but our anger. For what physician will show anger toward a 
patient?”®! Apparently, Seneca’s interlocutor had thought otherwise: 
“What then?’ you say; ‘is not correction (castigatio) sometimes nec- 
essary?’” Yes, “but with discretion, not with anger. For it will 
not hurt, but will heal under the guise of hurting.” If milder meas- 
ures fail to bring relief, physicians will progress to a harsher treat- 
ment. Similarly, 


it becomes a guardian of the law, the ruler of the state, to heal human 
nature by the use of words, and these of the milder sort, as long as he 
can, to the end that he may persuade someone to do what he ought 
to do.... Let him pass next to harsher language, in which he will still 
aim at admonition and reproof. Lastly, let him resort to punishment, 
yet still making it light and not irrevocable. Extreme punishment let 
him appoint only to extreme crime, so that no man will lose his life 
unless it is to the benefit even of the loser to lose it.” 


No treatment seems harsh if its result is salutary; “counsel, conversa- 
tion, encouragement, comfort, and sometimes even reproof flourish 
best in friendships.”® But reproof one should use, as cautery and 
amputation, rarely and reluctantly and only if unavoidable and if no 
other remedy is available; “we may apply a mild reproof, so com- 
bined, however, with earnestness, that, while severity is shown, offensive 
language is avoided. Nay more, we must show clearly that even that 
very harshness which goes with our reproof is designed for the good 
of the person reproved.”®* 


® Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 1.3.13-14; 2.2.4, 7, 14; 2.4.8-12. Cf. also 11.1.90. 

®! Seneca, On Anger 1.15.1 (et molliter et aspere); 2.21.1-3, “By freedom the spirit 
grows, by servitude it is crushed; if it is commended... it mounts up, but these 
same measures breed insolence... therefore we must guide the child between the 
two extremes, using now the curb, now the spur.” 

82 Seneca, On Anger 1.6.3. Cf. 1.6.1-2. 

83 Cicero, On Duties 1.56, 58. 

% Ibid., 1.136-37, genus castigandi. Cf. Lucian, Apology 2, tepvopevov . . . Eni swrnpig. 
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2.2.2 Destructwe harshness and the weak and tender students 

We have seen examples of the classification of different types of 
students and the use of the mixed method in the reformatory ethic 
of moralists and the use of salutary harshness. It was particularly in 
the use of harsher means of persuasion that concerns were raised as 
to its possible adverse impact on the insecure students. Inconsiderate 
harshness might destroy their interest in philosophy instead of saving 
whatever inkling of interest they might have. Moralists often refer to 
these insecure students as “weak,” accentuating their psychological 
disposition. 

The term “weakness” is used variously in Greco-Roman antiquity. 
It can be used of physical frailty, disease or sickness, or the lack of 
physical strength. The term can also be used for being weak in 
social power, poor, or socially humble, or even for a weak discourse 
or argument. Plutarch can thus speak of a “poor speaker” and the 
fact that one can weaken the force of one’s words by one’s actions.” 
Oi doGeveic, like oi noAAoi, are often referred to as a recognized 
category, in contrast to the “strong.” In such contexts the “weak” 
often refer to the socially humble.® It is not difficult to find refer- 
ence to a woman being powerless because of the weakness of her 
nature, although a frequently met saying is simply “the weakness of 
human nature.”®’ 

The terminology of weakness presents itself naturally in the moral 
sphere in light of the common analogy of bodily health and sickness 
to moral health or sickness. In such a context moralists often advise 
against a destructive approach for the weak or progressing person 
and use the dichotomy of salvation and destruction to drive home 
their point. Such texts provide evidence of the common use of the 
term o@Cw and a&xdAAv in a moral context; instead of “destroying” 
(andAAvp1) the weak students, i.e. deterring his/her progress, one 


® Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 481A; On Having Many Friends 88F; Epictetus, Dis- 
course 3.22.101; Philo, On Abraham 26; Hippocrates, The Art 6.1-3; Demetrius, On 
Style 240; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 162B. LSJ s.v. oi &oßeveic. 

æ Dio Chrysostom notes that “enmity can not only expose and humiliate the 
weak... but also annoy those who are prosperous” (Discourse 40.20). Cf. Musonius 
Rufus (fr. 2, 36.16-33 Hense). 

87 Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 37; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 22b1; Maxi- 
mus of Tyre, Discourse 2.2; 4.5a (20, 5; 45, 13 Hobein); Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 
40.21; Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 463D; Aristotle, Great Ethics 1213b2-18. For 
reference to women’s weakness, see Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 22b; P. Lond. 
971, 4; Cicero, On Friendship 46; 1 Esdras 4.32-34; 7 Clem. 6.2. 
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should “save” (o@Cw) them, i.e., aid or benefit the progressing one.™ 
The moralists’ concern for the weak and insecure students is inher- 
ent in the ancient reformatory ethic and sets the stage for psychagogic 
adaptability and instructions with regard to different types of students. 

Dio Chrysostom notes that there are two systems for the diagnosis 
and therapy of vice, just as there are for maladies in general, namely, 
purgative and surgical. The former treatment is the proper function 
of those who have the power through persuasion and reason to calm 
and soften the soul. “These indeed are saviors and guardians of all 
who can be saved... .”® Both types of practitioners are required by 
the state, but the type found in public office should be much the 
milder of the two, 


for in administering punishment one should be sparing, but not so in 
imparting instruction; and a good prince is marked by compassion, a 
bad philosopher by lack of severity. For while the harshness of the one 
in punishing destroys, the other’s severity of speech is by nature salutary.” 


This quotation contrasts destructive punishment with salutary harsh- 
ness. Concerns focusing on the negative effects of harsh speech sur- 
face in Plutarch’s On Listening to Lectures. Here we encounter a discus- 
sion of three different types of young men, their respective dispositions, 
and the appropriate way of exhorting each one of them. The theme 
of the essay is the proper behavior of pupils in the lecture-room and 
the stress is on the improvement and upbuilding of character. After 
having dealt with the young who are “dead to all modesty because 
of an habitual and continued acquaintance with wrongdoing,” Plutarch 
turns his attention to “young men of the opposite disposition.””' These 
run away without looking back and try to desert philosophy if they 
ever hear a single word directed against themselves; and, 


88 “Medicine,” as Apuleius said, “is sought out not for the purpose of destroying 
men but rather for that of saving them” (Metamorphoses 10.11). See Clement, Ped. 3.3 
(GCS 91, 11-13 Stählin-Treu); Philo, On the Migration of Abraham 124, On Abraham 
176-77. For the use of S:ag8eipw, “to ruin,” see Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 43.10 
(Suoydeipeiv tod véovc); 77/78.45; Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 16.54.4 (d1epBeipe 
tà HOn tOv avOpdnewv); Isocrates, To Demonicus 22. 

® Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.17~20, 30, 33. 

% Ibid., 32.18, tò pév yàp tic tyumpias oKAnpov aNdAAvaI tò È TOD Adyou miKpdv 
o@Cew négvke. Compare Isocrates, To Antipater 6, ià 5é tods èri t Beitioro 
rappnowaLonevoug nodàà opLeodaı kai tv énidótav Siaghaphosoða: rpayuétov. Plato, 
Laws 909A, “and they shall company with them to minister to their souls’ salvation 
by admonition” (éxi vouBernaeı te Koi ti tis WoxTic cortnpig. òpdoðvieç:). See also Clem- 
ent, Ped. 75.1 (GCS 133, 29-31 Stählin-Treu) and Æp. Diog. 29.1-29 (Malherbe). 

°! Plutarch, On Listening to Lectures 46DE. 
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although the sense of modesty which nature had bestowed upon them 
is an admirable beginning for salvation, they lose it through effeminacy 
and weakness, since they display no firmness under reproof, nor do 
they accept corrections with the proper spirit... .” 


Here we find the concepts of weakness and strength, and those of 
salvation and destruction. The destruction comes about because the 
young cannot bear the reproof and correction administered. The young 
experience dejecting influences as a “result of weakness” and also 
experience a “weakening of purpose” by the sober advice of friends 
and the bitter criticisms of the unfriendly. Plutarch speaks of un- 
trained temperaments, unsteady and fluctuating, owing to “weakness 
of will.” He also speaks of anger, an outburst of passion, which is 
caused by &0ßeveio. All these hinder the progress of the young. For 
“present salvation” it is important to have either good friends or 
ardent enemies.” Reason and law must obtain a suitable and salu- 
tary grip on the emotions of the young and efficaciously set them 
upon the right path.” 

Epictetus does not often use o@€w in a moral context. Two texts, 
however, show that he was acquainted with such a use. At the end 
of his To the Man Who had Become Shameless, Epictetus reverts back to 
his usual theme of the need for self scrutiny.” One should not give 
in too easily but learn from how the gymnastic trainer of boys acts. 
The boy he is training is thrown; “get up,” he says, “and wrestle 
again, till you get strong.” React, Epictetus advises, in some such 
way yourself, for I would have you know that there is nothing more 
easily prevailed upon than a human soul: 


You have but to will a thing and it has happened, the reform has 
been made... For it is within you that both destruction and deliver- 
ance lie-—But what good do I get after all that?— ... Instead of shame- 
less, you will be self-respecting ... instead of dissolute, self-controlled. 
If you are looking for anything else greater than these things, go ahead 
and do what you are doing; not even a god can any longer save you.” 


% Ibid., 46E, apynv xpdg tò coðivar; anoAAbovan à tpvohv Kai pañakiav. 

3 Idem, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 74C; Progress in Virtue 78B; 82A; On the 
Control of Anger 453DE = Musonius Rufus, fr. 36 ed. Hense (dei dei Sepanevopévovs 
Bıodv tod owLesdnı péAovtag). 

% Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 452D (èupehi kai owrhpıov agi üntönevog. ...); How to 
Profit by One’s Enemies 89B; 90C; On Tranquility of Mind 456F; 457B. 

3 Epictetus, Discourse 4.9.13-18, “And now, therefore, are you not willing to come 
to your own rescue?” (viv obv où BéAe1g savt Bondnican;). 

% Ibid., 4.9.16-18, Eowdev yap oti kai dxdAcia Kai PonBera... od5& Bev oé tç Ext 
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Towards the end of the Encheiridion, Epictetus asks, “What sort of a 
teacher, then, do you still wait for, that you should put off reforming 
yourself until he arrives? You are no longer a lad, but already a full- 
grown man.” If someone puts off paying attention to himself, he will 
make no progress but will continue to be a layman: 


Make up your mind... that the fitting thing for you to do is to live 
as a mature man who is making progress... remember that now is 
the contest... and that it is impossible to delay any longer, and that 
it depends on a single day and a single action, whether progress is lost 
or saved.” 


Epictetus sometimes equates the uneducated with the weak; every 
faculty, he says, acquired by “the uneducated and the weak” is dan- 
gerous for them, as being apt to make them conceited. Adults look 
like children when they are uneducated in life. Such a person is “all 
conceited and puffed up” because he will not listen to reason, “much 
less submitting if any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 
lacks and wherein he has gone astray.””® An irresolute person is weak 
in character with a “sick soul” (&6®evng yuxn). The starting point in 
philosophy is when there is “a consciousness of man’s own weak- 
ness” and one realizes that the “governing principle is weak.”” In 
Epictetus the salvation-destruction dichotomy occurs in a discussion 
on progress using the contrast between a young lad and full grown 
man which is a variation of the common child/mature person con- 
trast. The dichotomy is related to progress which cannot be hin- 
dered except by the individual himself; it thus requires strenuous self- 
effort. Plutarch and Dio, on the other hand, emphasize the effect of 
exhortation on the young which can either destroy or save them, 
i.e., thwart or aid their progress. 


2.2.3 The appropriateness of praise and blame for the progressing person 

Just as unrelieved blame can be destructive so can indiscriminate 
praise.'© Despite such dangers, both praise and blame are needed in 
the care of the young; one to spur on to action, the other to correct 


ooo Sbvara1. Compare Plato, Republic 492A, żàv un tis adth Bonbhoas Bedv tOyn. 

” Epictetus, Encheiridion 51.2, anöAAvraı npoxonn kai o@Cetor. See also Discourse 
1.18.8. 

% Idem, Discourse 1.15.29; 1.8.8; 3.19.6. 

® Idem, Discourse 1.26.16; 2.11; 2.15.20; 4.5.34. 

10 See Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 56B; Maximus of Tyre, Dis- 
course 25.4f-6d (303, 4-304, 13). 
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and deter. The use of praise and blame was problematic on two 
fronts. Firstly, in order to effect a change through blame, the correct 
time and degree of harshness in the corrective process had to be 
determined in order to mitigate its adverse effects. Secondly, the 
question of the efficacy of the persuasive word was problematic in 
light of fate and perfection. If fate is believed in, it renders null and 
void the legitimate use of praise and blame, since both assign re- 
sponsibility to the recipient. Also, if someone has already achieved 
the desired goal of perfection, there is no need for correction. But if 
humans are culpable, they need to be both praised and blamed. 

The incompatibility of praise and blame with determinism became 
a standard anti-determinist argument, possibly popularized by 
Carneades. If we postulate the existence of wrong and right actions, 
virtue and vice must of necessity exist, and the noble or praisewor- 
thy, and the base or blameworthy. Also, since praise and blame affect 
its recipients, one must know which objects are subject to change. 
Since praise and blame are connected with responsible action, one 
does not blame someone for non-acquired characteristics or for what 
happens of necessity.” Epicureans used such anti-deterministic argu- 
ments, emphasizing the use of the admonitory, reformatory, and 
retaliatory mode of discourse.'” The use of different hortatory means 
shows that something depends on us. A reformatory ethic lays em- 
phasis on human responsibility in correctional psychagogy. On the 
basis of soft-determinism, Stoics insisted that punishment and reward 
were compatible with determinism and recognized the legitimate use 
of praise and blame for the progressing person.'? 

In Epistles 94-95 Seneca shows how exhortation relates to the 
progressing person in certain forms of Stoicism. Epistle 94 asks whether 
doctrines of philosophy without precepts are sufficient to achieve the 


‘0! Philodemus, Rhetoric v. 4, col. 32a6-8 Sudhaus. See also Epictetus, Discourse 
2.16.6-7; 2.17.1-2 and 10; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1109b31; 1113b23-25; Eudemian 
Ethics 1223a10; Great Ethics 1187a19-21; Rhetoric 1359a. 

102 Diogenes of Oenoanda notes, “if fate is believed in, that is the end of all 
censure and admonition, and even the wicked <will not be open to blame>” (Fr. 
32 Chilton). Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus 133; On Nature [34.25] 21-34; D. Sedley, 
“Epicurus’ Refutation of Determinism,” Lu€qtmors: Studi sull’ epicureismo greco e romano 
offerti a Marcello Gigante (Naples, 1983), vol. 1, p. 24 n. 18; Long & Sedley, The 
Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.103 and 106; 2.105-109, 112. 

103 SVF 2.1000 (293.3441; 294.30-34); R. W. Sharples, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
On Fate (London, 1983), pp. 150, 100, 216; On Fate XXXIV 206.25-30; XXXV 
207.5-7, 12-22; XXXVI 210.8-10. 
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happy life; Epistle 95 whether precepts without dogmas will suffice. 
Seneca concludes that these are complementary. The difference be- 
tween the two is that precepts are “appropriate to the individual 
person,” not “framed for mankind at large”; both are a form of advice 
(94.1, 31). Aristo the Stoic claimed that precepts were of slight im- 
portance; one should instead proceed deductively from a definition 
of the supreme good, from which one can deduce a precept for each 
individual occasion. Aristo rejects precepts because of the difficulty 
in individualizing doctrines and giving rules for each individual case. 
On Aristo’s theory, even consolation, paraenesis, exhortation, and 
praise and blame, are superfluous. Seneca concedes that precepts alone 
are not effective in eradicating mistaken beliefs but they are benefi- 
cial in refreshing the memory and giving a greater specificity to the 
matter at hand. Individual differences and the demands of particular 
situations also require precepts or specific advice. Hortatory means 
are helpful; they give a sense of shame, assist suggestion by reason 
and add the motive for doing a given thing. Finally, admonition is 
necessary, since it teaches conduct which is important for virtue.'™ 

In Epistle 71 Seneca draws up some contrasting characteristics of 
the wise and progressing person in relation to the supreme good and 
error. The progressing one has difficulty in acting out his beliefs and 
doctrines have not thoroughly permeated his soul. He needs to be 
exhorted by another who has advanced further." In Epistle 94.48- 
52 Seneca reflects on the importance of exhortation as instrumental 
for the progressing person. This—the fact that one is not yet perfect 
but is still progressing—is Seneca’s most significant evidence for the 
importance of preceptual guidance. In this, Seneca questions the 
definition postulated for the “perfect man” and bridges the great divide 
between the improving person and the wise person of the old Stoic 
position. The one who has understood what he should do is not wise 
until his mind is metamorphosed into the shape of that which he has 
learned. Neither precepts nor consolation, exhortation, persuasion or 
proofs are superfluous when it comes to the perfecting of virtue. These 
hortatory means require a sound state of mind and are helpful in 
producing one. Both precepts and doctrines are necessary because of 


1% Seneca, Epistle 94.2, 5-17, 21, 30, 32, 39, 42, and 44-45. In Anisto’s view, 
paraenesis and exhortation are the business of nurses and pedagogues. See Sextus 
Empiricus, Against the Dogmatics 1.12. 

1 Seneca, Epistle 71.19-20, 26, 29-30. 
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the different aptitude of individuals and applied in accordance with 
the individual’s progress: 


But the approach to these qualities is slow, and in the meantime, in 
practical matters, the path should be pointed out for the benefit of one 
who is still short of perfection, but is making progress. Wisdom by her 
own agency may perhaps show herself this path without the help of 
admonition; for she has brought the soul to a stage where it can be 
impelled in the right direction. Weaker characters, however, need some- 
one to precede them, to say: ‘Avoid this,’ or ‘do that.’!® 


Seneca focuses here on the need for assistance because of our de- 
praved condition, reminiscing about the golden age when plain vice 
could be treated by plain cures; “in order to root out a deep-seated 
belief in wrong ideas, conduct must [now] be regulated by doc- 
trines.”!” Dogmas are also necessary for attaining a fixed standard 
of judgment and for proofs and reasonings. But in order for doc- 
trines to be eflective, they must be mixed with precepts. Precepts are 
familiar even to the uninitiated before they are admitted to the sa- 
cred rites and the hidden truths of philosophy are revealed to them.'!”® 
Certain persons have indeed made great progress towards virtue by 
obeying bare precepts alone, something which is ordinarily a matter 
of time and teaching. But a sluggish person, hampered by his evil 
habits, must have this soul-rust incessantly rubbed off. Precepts are 
of no avail unless we first remove the conditions—for example, the 
cause of a mistaken belief—that are likely to stand in the way of 
precepts. The soul of a weak person must first be set free by the 
accepted principles of philosophy in order to benefit from precepts. 

After remarking on the importance of precepts for the weak, Sen- 
eca approvingly notes Posidonius’ view that precepts, persuasion, 
consolation, and encouragement—as well as aetiology and personifi- 
cation—are all necessary hortatory means. Seneca thus recognizes 
the need for manifold hortatory devices to assist the immature. He 
also adds that the function of character portrayal is equivalent to 
that of precepts. Both precepts and character portrayal—the gentler 
forms of persuasion—are important for the progressing one since they 
can easily be adapted to his condition.'® These gentle means of 


1% Idem, Epistle 94.51. Compare Cicero, On Friendship 7-10 and 21. 
107 Seneca, Epistle 95.46, 10-17, 29, 31, 34, 55, 72; Plutarch, On the Control of 
Anger 463D. 

108 Seneca, Epistle 95.64; cf. 95.36-37; 90.5-7. See Clement, Ped. 94.1 (145, 30- 
32 Stahlin-Treu). 
109 Seneca, Epistle 95.65-66. Precepts are well suited for the uninitiated, weak, or 
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persuasion are contrasted to the harshness of dogmatic guidance. 
Besides recognizing the legitimacy of preceptorial guidance, Seneca 
also emphasizes the need for a harsher method which is needed 
because of a present depraved condition. 

Plutarch’s criticism of the Stoics also shows that praise and blame 
were especially applied to the progressing person.'!® Plutarch notes 
that his opponents often incite young men with praise and chastise 
them with admonitions; in the first case, pleasure is the consequence, 
in the second, pain: “Admonition and blame engender repentance 
and shame, to the first of which pain belongs in kind, to the second 
fear.”''' Admonition produces repentance through grief; blame shame 
through fear. Both are used to effect a change in another human 
being. Plutarch evidently agreed. Part of the function of blame was 
for reason to obtain a “suitable and salutary grip” on the emotions 
of young men, whether on shame, desire, repentance, pleasure, pain 
or grief, or ambition. This would set the young upon the right path. 
Blame or admonition, and the concomitant fear and pain, were thus 
important instrumental means in the care of the young. Stoics thus 
continued to use harsh and gentle forms of persuasion in their at- 
tempt to influence others; they had the right and duty to censure 
others.''? 


2.2.4 The philotropeic method and the beneficial use of harshness 

We have seen examples from authors who recognize the beneficial 
use of harshness. A correct kind of caring does not shun exposing 
and censuring faults; it is a caring which might indeed hurt on oc- 
casion. Such beneficial pain, however, leads to true pleasure. These 


the less mature, or as Maximus of Tyre said of fables, “For a fable is a more 
elegant interpreter of things which are not clearly seen because of the weakness of 
human nature” (Discourse 4.5a; 45, 12-14 Hobein). On Posidonius, see A. Dihle, 
“Posidonius’ System of Moral Philosophy,” JHS 93 (1973), pp. 50-57, and I. G. 
Kidd, Posidonius II. The Commentary (Cambridge University Press, 1988), pp. 646-51. 

"0 Plutarch is arguing in defense of the Platonist-Peripatetic position against 
Chrysippus and uses Stoic practice as evidence against their theoretical stance on 
andBerx. See J. M. Dillon, “Metriopatheia and Apatheia: Some Reflections on a 
Controversy in Later Greek Ethics,” in J. P. Anthon and A. Preus (eds.), Essays in 
Ancient Greek Philosophy (Albany, 1983), vol. 2, pp. 511-12. 

n! Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 452C. For Stoic views on grief and fear, which con- 
stituted two of the four classes of the passions, see SVF 3.407-20 and Diogenes 
Laertius Lives of Eminent Philosophers 7.111-14. 

12 Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 452C-D. Note Plutarch’s statement, “these methods 
they use especially towards correction or improvement.” Epictetus says that the 
philosopher’s consciousness of his commission to reform others affords him the right 
(éGovcia) to censure them (Discourse 3.22.94). 
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issues surface in discussions of how to distinguish flatterers from friends 
and how to treat different types of people, and are clearly seen in 
Isocrates’ discourses on moral education.' The widely used peda- 
gogical mixed method of exhortation is in essence a variation of the 
admonitory kind of education advocated by the Elean Stranger in 
Plato’s The Sophist, the method of fathers, who sometimes show anger 
at the errors of their sons and sometimes more gently exhort them.!!* 
Most aspects of this tradition coalesce, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, in the communal psychagogy witnessed in Philodemus’ On 
Frank Criticism. 

I take my clue from Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism and label the 
method used to set the young on course and recognizing the need to 
adapt to each disposition and character, the “philotropeic method.” 
This method recognizes the diverse nature and condition of people. 
The execution of this method depends on the student’s condition 
and character. The frank counselor will “become attached to the 
person’s character; if he attaches himself to those of a noble charac- 
ter,” Philodemus asks, “why not also to those of a wicked charac- 
ter?”'!> In this he is like Alcibiades, the greatest flatterer, who could 
associate with good and bad alike. The frank counselor will, though, 
unlike the flatterer, become g.Aétponoc. He will dedicate himself to 
the character of each person, to the noble “because of mirth,” and 
to the wicked “because of sympathy,” because sympathy is the cause 
of his own relief." In his classification of persons as “noble” or 


113 Tsocrates, Letter to Philip 1.1,22; To Nicocles 2, 28, 42-43, 48-53; To Demonicus 
3-6, 22, 30-31, 45-46; Concerning Peace 72. Note the eulogized attributes of Diodotus 
in To Antipater 3-6; cf. Antidosis 206-14; 288-90. See also Plato, Protagoras 325AB; 
Sophist 229E-230A; Gorgias 525A-C; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1180a6-14; and 
Xenophon, On Household Management 13.6-12; 14.8. 

"4 Plato, Sophist 229E-230A tò vovetntixov eldog tig naıdeiac. Plato contrasts the 
method of cross-examining (gAeyyoc) with admonitory education (230B-231B) and 
discusses i) n KoAaotuKh téxvn; ii) h SiSacKadiKh téxvy; iii) ġ cogiatixh téxvn. The mixed 
method of praise and blame, or the use of pleasure and pain in psychagogy, is the 
same method of nurturing advocated by Plato in the case of infants (Laws 791D- 
793A). The formal structure of a psychagogic discourse reflected in Clement’s Peda- 
gogue (see pp. 62-63) builds thus on a well established tradition of harsh and gentle 
guidance, reflected in the common contrast between purgative and surgical methods 
and the analogy of slackening and tightening of the rein or the use of the curb and 
the spur. Cf. fns. 79 and 81, above. 

"5 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 43.1-4, yevnoópevov piddtponov: ei dé &yaðâv, 
THs odxi Kai tHv kakv; in the papyri piAdtponov is preserved as IAO. TPOTION. A 
TLG search has not yielded another instance of this word in Greek literature. Cf. 
also ibid., cols. 4al-6a8. 

"6 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 43.4-8, dog yap Evexev edopooivnlc] éxeivav, 
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“wicked,” Philodemus follows a common practice of classifying hu- 
mans in psychological and ethical terms. The need of the psychagogue 
to “attach” himself to the character of his recipients, be they “base” 
or “noble,” reminds us of Alcibiades’ willingness to associate with 
all; Paul’s statement in 1 Cor 9:19-23 is imbued with similar concerns. 

The terms owtnpia, as well as Bepansia, Bondera and Kndepovia, 
were all used to characterize the activity of moralists who saw their 
task as that of benefiting people.''? Happnoia which is a form of 
“solicitude” (kndepovia) and “relief” (Bonen) is characterized by 
Philodemus as novxtAoc; frank speech is “varied” both in the sense of 
being discriminating in light of a mixed audience and because it legiti- 
mately applies both praise and blame. Whatever means are avail- 
able, including harshness, should then be used in an attempt to benefit 
others. It was commonplace that harshness should be used in a 
beneficial way. This is reflected in a gnomic saying of Menander, 
“The harshest man, admonishing a son, in his words is bitter, but in 
his action is a father.” "° The “venerable method of our fathers” thus 
includes harshness; this way of treating your sons, Plato notes, would 
most properly be called an “admonitory kind of education.”!' Paul’s 
use of fatherly admonition and threats of even more severe measures 
lodges him securely within this tradition (1 Cor 4:14-21; 2 Cor 13:1-4). 
Moralists recognized certain professions as legitimate wielders of 
harshness. Fathers and mothers, as well as nurses and physicians, 
were the one’s most commonly mentioned. Other legitimate wielders 
of harshness were guardians, teachers, and seniors, or all persons in 
charge, as, for example, rulers or statesmen.'? 

As Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, Quintilian, Dio Chrysostom, Seneca, 


oŬto Kal tobtav mpoojnKel ovvraðiaç xápw, ôt’ Hv BonBovpeOa. ... Cf. Plutarch, Alcibiades 
23.4. 

"7 LSJ s.v. Cf Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.32.280; Ep. Diog. 29.14— 
26 (Malherbe). 

118 Menander, 662K. Note again Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.17-19, 26, who 
contrasts the harshness which destroys and the severity of speech which is salutary 
(cf. 77/78.40), and Clement, Ped. 75.1 (GCS 133, 29-31 Stählin-Treu). Beneficial 
harshness is, however, applied, to “remediable offences” (idoipo Gpaptipata), not 
“incurable crimes” (cf. Plato, Gorgias 525BC). 

119 Plato, Sophist 230A; 229E. See fn. 114, above. 

12 Philo mentions parents, guardians, teachers, physicians, and statesmen (On Joseph 
73-79; On the Migration of Abraham 110-11; 118). Maximus of Tyre mentions philoso- 
phers, physicians, fathers, pilots, teachers, mothers, and nurses (Discourse 1). Plutarch 
refers to statesmen, counsellors, rulers, fathers, and physicians. See his Precepts of 
Statecraft 802F (rappnoia rarpırfig); 815B; 825D-F. 
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Maximus of Tyre, and Philodemus recognize the importance of harsh 
and gentle means of persuasion, so does Paul. The mixture of praise 
and blame in 1 Corinthians squarely lodges Paul within this tradi- 
tion. The gentle or affable approach is evident when the weak are in 
view and is succinctly stated both in 1 Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32-33. 
The harsh approach is apparent when disobedient members are in 
view and is represented by Paul’s imagery of the rod in 1 Cor 4:20- 
21 and by his use of threats in the same passage as well as in 2 Cor 
13:1-4.'?! In his use of such contrasting means of persuasion, Paul 
shares attributes of character types widely discussed during his time. 
He is like the obsequious person who is affable in his approach, 
ready to accommodate the many, but whose affable approach does 
not exclude causing pain.'” He is also like the simple, forthright, 
and truthful persons who all openly criticize their friends. Paul’s stand- 
ing as a “father” and a “brother/friend” of the Corinthians aligns 
him with other recognized wielders of harshness. Paul’s harshness is 
used when dealing with recalcitrant students and is an example of a 
friend’s frank speech towards his friends which recognizes the salu- 
tary effects of harshness. 

Agreement is not found, however, on the proper degree and na- 
ture of harshness in the reformatory ethic. Some, for example Philo 
and Clement, would go so far as to claim that even abuse and curses 
can be morally good if the intention is right. In a text discussing 
Deut 23:5 where God is said to have turned Balaam’s curses into a 
blessing, Philo claims that one can be intent on conveying a blessing 
although one seems to be reviling and accusing with the voice. This 
is the custom of proctors, home tutors, schoolmasters, parents, se- 
niors, magistrates, and laws; “all of these, by reproaches, and some- 
times by punishments, effect improvement in the souls of those whom 
they are educating”; and, “not one of them is an enemy to a single 
person, but all are friends of them all: and the business of friends 
inspired by genuine and unfeigned goodwill is to use plain language 
without any spite whatever.”'?? Each treatment, whether marked by 
prayer and a blessing or by abuse and a curse, should not be judged 
by the way it finds expression in speech. Rather, the speaker’s inten- 


121 Cf. Clement, Ped. 82.1 (138, 4-7 Stählin-Treu); Prov 23:13-14. 

12 Cf Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 112723-6. 

!2 Philo, On the Migration of Abraham 110-11, 115-118. See Isocrates, Concerning 
Peace 72. 
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tion should be considered when evaluating the spoken word. This 
recognition of the legitimate use of harshness in moral exhortation, 
even to the point of a curse, abuse, or disparaging blame, and the 
recognition that the harshness of a ruler is not determined by his 
natural disposition but by the character of those whom he rules,'* 
complicates issues relating to the classification of philosophers as 
“harsh” or “gentle,” a classification which has been used to charac- 
terize two “types” of Cynics in Greco-Roman antiquity. What de- 
gree of harshness is required for a philosopher to be classified as a 
“harsh philosopher”? 


2.3 “Harsh” and “Gentle” Philosophers 


Scholars generally recognize two types of Cynics: an austere, rigor- 
ous one, and a milder, hedonistic strain.' From the perspective of 
moral exhortation, the rigorous type was harsh, the mild type gentle. 
Below I draw attention to some of the limitations in the use of “harsh” 
and “gentle” means of persuasion as classificatory tools for different 
“types” of philosophers. Also, I want to emphasize that the contrast 
of harshness and gentleness was very common and not solely used in 
order to differentiate between different types of Cynics, although the 
contrast can be seen with greater clarity among Cynics than among 
many other philosophers. But, in the final analysis, “harsh” and 
“gentle” means of exhortation cannot be used as criteria to distin- 
guish between “harsh” and “gentle” philosophers. 

To begin with, much of the material using the contrasting poles of 
harshness and gentleness is traditional, found in different contexts. It 
could, for example, be applied to political rule and to masters. The 
use of the contrasting poles of harshness and gentleness to character- 
ize political rule is clear for example in Isocrates, Cicero, Philo, 


'% See Isocrates, Nicocles or the Cyprians 55: “Do-not think that it is their natural 
dispositions alone which make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of the citi- 
zens as well; for many before now have been compelled by the depravity of their 
subjects to rule more harshly than they wished.” 

133 See G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 64-72, 165-68; 
idem, “Zur Legende vom Kyniker Diogenes,” ARW 15 (1912), pp. 388-408; 
B. Fiore, S. J., The Function of Personal Example in the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles, pp. 101— 
126; A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 13-19; and E. Norden, 
“Beiträge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie,” Jahrbücher für classiche Philologie, 
Supplementband 19, 2 (1893), pp. 392-410. 
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Plutarch, and Dio Chrysostom.'?* Dio contrasts two types of rule as 
he explains the nature of the demos. One includes real guardians and 
good leaders who deal out hardships among their subjects rarely and 
only as necessity demands. Others are harsh and savage tyrants who 
cannot listen to words of fairness; with them flattery and deception 
prevail. In like manner, democracy is of two kinds. The more preva- 
lent kind is both bold and arrogant, difficult to please in anything, a 
multifarious and dreadful beast indeed. But the other “is reasonable 
and gentle and truly mild, disposed to accept frankness of speech 
and not to care to be pampered in everything, fair, magnanimous, 
showing respect for good men and good advice, grateful to those 
who admonish and instruct... .”'?? A democracy of this sort is di- 
rected just as a “noble steed,” namely, with “gentleness by means of 
simple reins, since it does not need the curb,” although it recognizes 
the need to sometimes dispense harshness. 

The above authors all use harshness and gentleness to draw atten- 
tion to the desirable mode of political rule and execution of power. 
One should also note that the discussion of gentleness and harshness 
was a standard one among philosophers, as can, for example, be 
witnessed from Aristotle’s discussion in his Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Eudemian Ethics.’ Harshness, like the proverbial bluntness of the 
Scythians, was generally deplored, and the emphasis on mildness was 
common among philosophic moralists of the Early Empire. The 
contrasting poles of harshness and gentleness were commonly used 
to draw up a contrast between desirable and undesirable human 
relations in different social contexts.'” 


12% Isocrates, To Philip 116-17; Nicocles or the Cyprians 55-57; To Antipater 5-6; 
Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft 808D-809B; Cicero, On Duties 1.88. Slaves should ac- 
cept the authority of their masters with all deference, “not only those who are kind 
and gentle but also those who are harsh” (1 Pet 2:18). 

127° Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.25-28; cf. 3.32-39; 40.35-6. On the two kinds 
of Sipog see Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King, pp. 161-64, 184-86. A statesman 
recognizes the value of the mixed medhod; indeed, it is Plutarch in his Precepts of 
Statecraft who gives us one of the most succinct description of the method: “For 
blame which is mingled with praise and contains nothing insulting but merely frank 
speech (ò yàp peprypévos ¿naive yóyoç odK Exwv UBpw GAAS nappyoiav), and arouses 
not anger but a pricking of the conscience and repentance, appears both kindly and 
healing; but abusive speech (Aoıdopiaı) is not at all fitting for statesmen” (810C). 

128 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1125b26-1126b10; Eudemian Ethics 1221610-16. Note 
Zeno’s view of the “rough man” in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 
7.117. Stoics held that the wise man could be harsh in the same way as wine is said 
to be harsh when employed for medical purposes. This differs from the harshness of 
the “bad man” (ò gaddoc; Epictetus, Discourse 2.22.36). 

12 This is witnessed in early Indo-European society and the archaic Greek com- 
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Besides this general point, one must recognize the ambivalent nature 
of the Cynic evidence itself. The Cynic epistles reflect a debate within 
the Cynic tradition and it is here that the clash between two types 
of Cynics receives its hard edge. The harsh, austere Cynics include 
Peregrinus and Oenomaus; their views are reflected in the letters of 
Crates, Diogenes, Heraclitus, and Hippocrates. They tended to be 
wandering Cynics, who modeled their life after Heracles. The views 
of the mild, gentle, or hedonistic Cynics are reflected in writings of 
such Stoic authors as Musonius Rufus, Epictetus, and Dio Chrysostom, 
as well as in the letters of the Socratics. These tended to be resident 
Cynics, whose model, oddly, was Odysseus. The Socratic epistles are 
valuable evidence of an attempt to bring rigoristic and hedonistic 
Cynicism into harmony.'° The epistles reflecting the views of the 
harsher Cynics are couched in a debate as to who the father of 
Cynicism was and the original inventor of the Cynic garb, namely, 
Diogenes or Odysseus. Diogenes became the paradigm of the supe- 
rior and rigoristic Cynics; Odysseus, particularly as seen through the 
lenses of Antisthenes, that of the moderate Cynics. The evidence 
reflects two “types” of behavioral pattern in light of the view held 
with regard to the human condition, what means should be used to 
benefit others, and how and with whom one should associate. 

The Cynic evidence shows some incongruous results. One can, for 
example, draw attention to a tradition which eulogizes the adaptabil- 
ity of Diogenes, who in the Cynic epistles of Crates and Diogenes is 
the paradigm of the consistent and rigorous Cynic. Some authors 
stress the harshness of Antisthenes who represents the adaptable and 
affable paradigm of the milder Cynics. Diogenes Laertius relates some 
of Antisthenes’ responses to questions addressed to him: “To the 
question why he had but few disciples he replied, ‘Because I use a 
silver rod to eject them.’ When he was asked why he was so bitter 
in reproving his pupils he replied, ‘Physicians are just the same with 
their patients.’”'?! The fact that harshness and gentleness was used 
in various domains of human affairs and the ambivalent nature of 
the Cynic evidence should alert us to the fact that “harshness” and 
“gentleness” are classificatory tools only. The contrasting poles have 


munity in the practice of counterbalancing praise and blame. Cf. G. Nagy, The Best 
of the Achaeans (Baltimore, 1979), p. 222. See Anacharsis, Epistle 9.50.5-11, EAeye dt 
od thy Ävrıcpuc. od yàp ñv Erößnc. 

10 A. J. Malherbe, Cynic Epistles (1986), p. 29; idem, Paul and the Popular Philoso- 
phers, pp. 13-15. 

"3! Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.4, 22; Horace, Epistle 18.1-16. 
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been used heuristically by scholars to contrast two modes of behavior. 

In the Cynic tradition this contrast has received its sharpest edge; 
Cynics were taken to epitomize harshness, and the kvvırög tpdmog 
and their biting (Saxveiv) and barking (bAaxteiv) became legendary.'” 
As A. J. Malherbe notes, “in Imperial times reviling, berating Cynics 
were such a common sight that the legendary figure Timon the 
misanthrope was remembered as a Cynic.”! Although Malherbe has 
expressed his views of the similarity between Paul and the Cynics by 
means of the contrast of harshness and gentleness in moral exhorta- 
tion, he relates harshness and gentleness to a whole “syndrome” of 
traditions and characteristics attributed to the Cynics. 

However, Dio’s description of the ideal Cynic position is interest- 
ingly no different, at least with regard to issues of harshness and 
gentleness, from that of the many authors noted above.'”* Dio’s fourth 
type of philosopher, for example, is a harsh Cynic who does speak 
with rappnota, and who, on the basis of his freedom, strives to lay 
bare the shortcomings of his audience as the first step in improving 
them. According to Dio, the fault of such a Cynic is that he displays 
boldness sparingly, and confuses Aovdopia with rappnota. Both Philo- 
demus and Plutarch also criticize those philosophers who confuse 
Aovdopia with xappnoia.'* Furthermore, it is apparent in light of 
Discourse 77/78.38 that Dio recognizes the legitimate use of Aoopia 
and öveısionög for the genuine philosopher. In this he is like the 
fourth type of philosopher in Discourse 32, namely, the harsh Cynic 
who also employs Aovdopia. And, in this he is different from Paul in 
1 Thess 2, although Paul recognizes the place for harsher speech 
elsewhere, as, for example, in 1 Cor 4:14-2] and 2 Cor 10-13. Dio 
represents the view that the philosopher should not consistently be 
harsh, but should on occasion be gentle as a nurse. Paul, on the 
other hand, says that although he could have been demanding of 
the Thessalonians, he was gentle as a nurse. The discrepancy here 
between Paul and Dio is that Paul emphasizes his gentleness, Dio his 
use of harshness. 


132 Plutarch, Brutus 34; How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 69CD; 70B. 

133 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 40; F. Bertram, Die Timonlegende. 
Eine Entwicklungsgeschichte des Misanthropentypus in der antiken Literature (1906), pp. 33, 38, 
40-42. 

' Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.11-12. See pp. 71-77, above. 

15 Plutarch How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 66A; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism 
fr. 60. 
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Dio Chrysostom’s description of the ideal Cynic in Discourse 77/ 
78.38 uses traditional material also found in Philodemus, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Maximus of Tyre, and Clement. On the analogy 
of the “harsh” and “gentle” Cynics classification based in part on 
Dio’s description, we could maintain that in Plutarch we find a con- 
flict between an “ideal mild Platonist” as opposed to a rigoristic one, 
and in Philodemus an “ideal mild Epicurean” as opposed to a “harsh 
Epicurean.” If then a philosopher conscientiously uses the mixed 
method of praise and blame, should he be called both a “harsh” and 
a “gentle” philosopher, or perhaps a “mixed philosopher”! The di- 
vine word in Clement’s The Pedagogue employs blasphemy, railing, and 
reviling, besides threats, i.e., the harshest forms of blame possible. 
Clement, however, is at pains to argue for the legitimate, beneficial, 
and considerate use of these harsh forms of blame. Should the di- 
vine word be classified as “harsh?” Some of the Cynics who alleg- 
edly used these harsher forms of blame have been labelled “harsh” 
by scholars. 

But “harsh” and “gentle” philosophers cannot be distinguished on 
the basis of the degree of harshness. Thus, with regard to the nature 
of the hortatory means employed, the difference between the “harsh” 
and “gentle” Cynic, lay not so much in the degree of harshness— 
according to Dio both use Aovopia—but rather in its purpose and 
manner and the view of the human condition it reflects. In this, Dio 
follows the same kind of logic as Philo, Clement, and others, who, 
when evaluating the use of harshness, emphasize the intention of the 
one using it. The harsh Cynic of Discourse 32.11 makes a hurried 
exit; his hit and run tactic does not include a didactic element. The 
ideal philosopher of Discourse 77/78.38 abuses and reproaches in the 
hope that he may thereby rescue somebody from folly. These two 
then used their harshness for different purposes. The harsh Cynics, 
as Malherbe notes, made “a profession of abusiveness, considering 
shamelessness to be freedom. Their frankness was a cover for their 
cowardice and benefited no one”; also, the “harshness of some Cyn- 
ics resulted from a pessimistic view of mankind. They saw no way of 
improving man except by the most abusive scolding. It was espe- 
cially these men who were accused of misanthropy.”'®® Malherbe notes 


'88 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 41. See Ps.-Heraclitus, Epistles 
2.4-5; 7; Ps.-Diogenes, Epistle 27.18; and Ps.-Hippocrates, Epistle 17.28, 43. I do not 
wish to enter into a debate as to whether the harsh Cynics wanted to improve 
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that as early as with Crates a reaction surfaced against the stress on 
harshness and suggests that the stress on gentleness of Musonius, Dio, 
and Demonax, should be seen against this background.'*’ 

Now against what background should we then view the stress on 
gentleness, for example in Maximus of Tyre, Sextus Empiricus, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Plutarch, Philodemus, and Paul? Is their harsh- 
ness a negative foil which they want to discourage? Each of these 
authors represents a non-Cynic tradition, a Platonic, Pyrrhonic, 
Pythagorean, Peripatetic, Epicurean, and an early Christian tradi- 
tion. The debate as to the appropriate manner in which psychagogic 
guidance should be conducted was then widespread, although Cyn- 
ics, as polemically described, gave the sharpest edge to the discus- 
sion. If it is true that the above debate was widespread we can, 
consequently, align Paul’s self-reflective remarks on harshness and 
gentleness with any author who utilizes the practice of a nurse or a 
father as analogues to that of a psychagogue and say that Paul is 
tapping into a common tradition. We could say, in addition, that the 
only common feature characterizing these authors of various philo- 
sophical persuasions was the belief that occasional harshness could 
benefit others, at least when delivered edxaipwmc. This is then per- 
haps the criterion to be employed to distinguish a harsh philosopher 
from a gentle one, and can be used “across the board.”!*® It is then 
not the degree of harshness which is the distinguishing criterion but 
whether Aowdopia, for example, was delivered axaipmg or ebkaipwg,'?? 


humankind or not. Even though Malherbe allows here for the possibility that the 
harsh Cynics wanted to improve man through their abusive scolding, his previous 
statement that their harshness benefited no one militates against that view. See J. L. 
Moles, “‘Honestius Quam Ambitiosius?’—an Exploration of the Cynic’s Attitude to 
Moral Corruption in his Fellow Men,” JHS 103 (1983), pp. 103-23, and further 
below. 

137 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 42; Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 
pp. 39-41; 170-71; Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King, pp. 127-29. See Plutarch, 
Table Talk 632E; and Julian, Oration 6.201B: Crates “used to reprove them not harshly 
but with a charming manner (énetipa 6é ob petà mixpiac, GAAG petà yaprtoc) and not 
so as to seem to persecute those he wanted to reform, but as though he wished to 
be of use both to them and to the bystanders.” However, Julian continues, “this was 
not the chief end and aim of those Cynics, but as I said their main concern was 
how they might themselves attain to happiness... .” Julian eulogizes both Crates 
and Diogenes (ibid., 6.201A). 

'38 This presupposes that the “harsh Cynics” did not wish to benefit others. See 
next two footnotes. 

‘89 This would also seem to be Malherbe’s position when he identifies the attitude 
behind the oxymoron, ed«xaipws dxaipws, of 2 Tim 4:2, as that of the pessimistic 
Cynic “who flays his deluded audience.” Timothy is then urged to preach irrespective 
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and whether it was executed in the hope that it might be beneficial 
for the recipients.'*® 

Did the ideal Cynic wish to benefit mankind? Epictetus has no 
doubts. In his view the Cynic has made all mankind his children; 
“in that spirit he approaches them all and cares for them all. Or do 
you fancy that it is in the spirit of idle impertinence he reviles those 
he meets?”'*! Apparently the interlocutor thought just that. The Cynic 
is one who “reviles tactlessly—é.xaipmg¢—the people he meets.”'*? This 
text reflects a debate as to the mode of execution of harshness among 
Cynics. In Epictetus’ view, the ideal Cynic reviles “as a father, as a 
brother, and as a servant of Zeus, who is father of us all.” He has 
the courage to speak freely to his own brothers, to his children and 
kinsmen. In this he provides a greater service to mankind than oth- 
ers who bear their own children.'* He has the right to “meddle in” 
other people’s affairs, although that will bring forth the charge that 
he is a “busybody” and a “meddler.” But “meddling in other people’s 
affairs” is his proper concern, and, interestingly, he will use Aordopia 
in order to benefit others.'* 

I do not wish to enter the debate on whether or not the indis- 


of the condition of the listeners. But, the listeners here are, according to Malherbe, 
the heretics in particular, who are “beyond the hope of cure anyway.” This last 
sentence forms the conclusion of the article. It, however, raises a Pandora’s box of 
problematic issues, beyond the purview of this book, namely, why preach to those 
beyond the hope of cure? It seems to suggest that the common requirement of 
edxaipwms was not sacrificed in light of the pressing news, since the heretics were 
incurable. Why not just follow the reported practice of Demonax who, according to 
Lucian, “held aloof only from those who seemed to him to be involved in sin be- 
yond hope of cure” (Lucian, Demonax 10). See further below. 

1 Malherbe has now emphasized “radical individualism” rather than “philan- 
thropic” concerns as the motif of the harsh Cynics. Their comments on themselves 
are made “when they lambaste the multitude who are beyond the hope of cure, or 
when they compare themselves with the Cynics of milder mien who hold out some 
hope for society, whom they accuse of pandering to the crowd. What we meet here 
is not philanthropy or altruism; rather, the concern with the multitudes serves to 
highlight the superiority of the Cynic who has committed himself without reservation 
to the life of Diogenes.” Idem, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 18-19, 40 n. 33. 

‘4! Epictetus, Discourse 3.22.81-82, 93,... AowopeiaBar toig dnavtdorv. 

142 Ibid., 3.22.50, tois dnavıacı AoSopeiobar d&xatpas. 

18 Ibid., 3.22.77, 82. For the Cynic is a “friend and servant to the gods” see 
3.22.95. 

14 Ibid., 3.22.96-97. This is interesting for at least two reasons. First, in this 
Epictetus agrees with my “across the board” criterion to distinguish harsh and gentle 
philosophers. He rejects the “tactless reviling” (AovSopeicbat &xaipac) of all which, in 
his interlocutor’s view, was seen as typical of the Cynics. Secondly, Epictetus’ Stoicized 
version of the ideal Cynic cannot represent that of the austere Cynic. Epictetus’ 
“gentle” type of Cynic represents then a tradition which recognizes both the ideal 
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criminate and tactless reviling of the harsher type of Cynics was well 
intended or not. Instead, I want to emphasize two implicit presuppo- 
sitions present when the focus is on the different forms and degrees 
of moral persuasion. The first has to do with the issue of association 
with others and the second with the related view of the effect of 
persuasion. If a moralist felt that the condition of his recipients was 
unredeemable, beyond the hope of cure, he withdrew his care and 
felt no need to associate with such persons. Moralists might disagree 
as to precisely what constituted an incurable state, and whether there 
were any incurable ones, but if the disease was seen as well ad- 
vanced, three options were generally available. Firstly, one might opt 
for surgery or such medication as hellebore or wormwood, namely, 
a harsh form of moral exhoration in order to effect a cure. Sec- 
ondly, one might stay with the patient and reclaim him when the 
sickness went into remission.'* Or, thirdly, one might simply, after a 
diagnosis, come to the conclusion that the sickness was truly at the 
point of no return. 

All these options were maintained by different moralists. In the 
next chapter we shall see examples of all three in Philodemus, who 
flatly rejects the last one. These approaches reflect different views of 
the human condition and the degree of harshness needed in order to 
effect a cure. There is a close tie between the moralist’s view of the 
human condition and his execution of the task at hand." The more 
pessimistic the view of the human condition is, the harsher the method 
employed, and vice versa. Maximus of Tyre criticizes those who think 
that the philosopher should not omit any opportunity of philosophising 
and says that the “herd of men is naturally mild,” but is, because of 
diminished rational capacity, persuaded with difficulty. All the same, 
that herd of men does “require a musical shepherd who does not 
punish its disobedience with the whip or the spur.”'* In light of the 
human condition, Maximus emphasizes a gentle approach in a con- 
text which contains an oblique critique of the practice of those phi- 
losophers who indiscriminately use whatever means they think ap- 
propriate in whatever situation. 


of benefitting others and the use of “an opportune” AowWopia in that endeavor. 
Compare Epictetus’ view of the moral condition of “the multitude” (oi xoAAoi) in 
Discourse 2.18, That We Ought Not to be Angry With the Erring (cf. 2.18.2-4) and Discourse 
3.13.22-23. Cf. Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft 800B, “... for it is a difficult task to 
change the multitude,” and 810C. See below. 

1 For this approach see Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism frs. 65-66. 

146 Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 16-20, 40, and 130-32. 

'# Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.3bc; 3e-f (4, 22-5, 10; 5, 17-6, 9 Hobein). 
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Similar points were brought home in Seneca’s discussion of the 
need for dogmas.'*® Even though man is naturally the “gentlest class 
of being” who can be guided by gentle persuasion, there is need for 
a harsher method in view of the present depraved condition. The 
same holds true with regard to the condition of those under the 
moralist’s care. A more advanced state of sickness demanded a more 
stringent method. This debate about the degree of persuasion in- 
cluded the question of association: with whom was it worthwhile to 
associate? Demonax was said to be everybody’s friend and could 
associate with all, except those beyond the hope of cure!’ This stric- 
ture is important because it shows that even the mildest of Cynics 
could agree with harsher Cynics that some were incurable. Paul’s 
willingness to associate with all and sundry in order to benefit them 
(1 Cor 9:19-22) indicates then a very positive view of the human 
condition and a belief that his Aöyog could benefit all. 

Other factors than the degree of persuasion affect the classification 
of “harsh” and “gentle” Cynics, such as adaptation and rigorism, the 
view of the philosopher’s garb and his weapons, softness and cour- 
age, as well as the association with the base. It also holds true that 
the debate about harshness and gentleness is seen with greater clar- 
ity among Cynics than among many other philosophers, particularly 
in their debate over who the founder of the Cynic way of life was 
(Antisthenes or Diogenes) and who the paradigmatic figure should 
be (Odysseus or Heracles). However, as Eduard Norden has pointed 
out, although GxAode and axAdtH¢ were catchwords popular among 
Cynics to the extent that Antisthenes was called a “simple hound,” 
the same words were common also among the Stoics and neo- 
Platonists, and we might, of course, add, among some early Chris- 
tians. We should also note that Odysseus and Heracles as paradigms 
of the virtuous life were not used exclusively by Cynics. Stoics made 
claims to both paradigms, and, with regard to Odysseus, both Epi- 
cureans of late Republican times and Plutarch can use him both 
positively and negatively.'° And although the analogy between biting 


18 Seneca, Epistle 95.17, 29-32, and 34. See p. 84, above. 

49 Lucian, Demonax 10, He “held aloof only from those who seemed to him to be 
involved in sin beyond hope of cure” (növoıg E&iotänevog... bnèp tiv tig Beponeiag 
¿niða Sropoptévery). 

150 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.13; J. Amstutz, ‘AITAOTHE: Eine 
begriffsgeschichtliche Studie zum jüdisch-christlichen Griechisch (Bonn, 1968); Philodemus, Rhetoric 
v. 2, fr. IV, p. 77 Sudhaus = Odysseus and Adrastus “were the most eloquent of 
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and the language of blame poetry is traditional, as well as that of the 
biting of the Cynic dogs, the successors of blame poetry, the equa- 
tion of biting with various forms of blame was common quite apart 
from the Cynic connection.'?! All these factors extend the issues beyond 
the confines of the Cynics. 

In conclusion, the degree or mode of persuasion cannot then be 
used to distinguish “harsh” and “gentle” philosophers. Now, because 
of the tendentiousness of the criterion of “harshness” and “gentle- 
ness,” two courses are open to me. Firstly, I could continue to focus 
on other aspects of the contrast between gentleness and harshness in 
moral guidance, particularly those which relate to the view to the 
human condition implicit in its use, as I have already done in this 
chapter. Or secondly, I could introduce moralists other than Cynics 
as comparative material to Paul. This is what I do in the next chap- 
ter, as I focus on the psychagogic practices of the Epicureans. 


heroes,” but in On Flattery (PHerc. 223 fr. 3, p. 128 Gigante-Indelli), Odysseus is 
seen as a parasite; Plutarch uses Odysseus as a negative example but later as a 
positive example of one who applies a moderate form of xappnoia. Cf. How to Tell 
a Flatierer from a Friend 52C, 53B, 66F-67A, and 74B. Epictetus, Discourse 2.24.26; 
3.24.12-14; Origin, Against Celsus 3.66. See Norden, “Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie,” pp. 394-95 and 403. 

‘S| See pp. 114-24, below, on “harsh Epicureans.” Cf. Philodemus, On Anger cols. 
12.18; 37.19; 38.7; 41.8 Indelli. See Branham, Unruly Eloquence, pp. 266-67 n. 34; 
Demetrius, On Style 261 (“every variety of Cynic speech reminds you of a dog that 
is ready to bite even as it fawns”); Diogenes, Fragment 35 Mullach; Plutarch, On 
Tranquility of Mind 468A (“By this gentle and philosophic argument he showed the 
Cynic’s abuse to be idle yapping”); How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 59C, 68A- 
70D, 72A. Epictetus equates “biting” with “reviling” (Discourse 2.22.28, tò Séxvew 
GAAHAOUs fi Aoıdopeioden). The comparison of blame and bite occurs already in Pindar, 
Pythian Odes 2.52-53 (cf. Nagy, The Best of Acheans, pp. 224~25). In a context discuss- 
ing harshness, truth, pleasure, and deception, Athenaeus notes: “Most philosophers 
have a natural tendency to be more abusive than the comic poets. ...” (Sophists at 
Dinner 220A). Examples follow of the abusive manners of Aescines and Antisthenes, 
Socrates’ disciples. Cf. also Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 92 (80, 40-41 Malherbe), 
“.. for it is not fitting that philosophers engage in slander.” 


PART TWO 
EPICUREAN PSYCHAGOGY 


CHAPTER THREE 


EPICUREAN COMMUNAL PSYCHAGOGY 


Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism contains evidence of a debate among 
Epicureans similar to the debate between the milder and more 
rigoristic Cynics, which also centered on the appropriateness of harsh 
treatment and the adaptation of speech to different recipients. As 
such, the Epicureans were sharers in this ubiquitous tradition on which 
I have focused. Below I shall continue to focus on the implicit presup- 
positions of the use of the mixed method, especially as it relates to 
the classification of students and the social relations highlighted in 
the use of that method. The Philodemean material presents a prom- 
ising comparison to Paul because of its communal setting and because 
of member participation in the psychagogic process. Although Epi- 
cureans and Paul shared with other moralists a positive view of the 
effectiveness of the mixed method of praise and blame, the common 
use of hortatory practices which included harsh and gentle dimen- 
sions, the composition of the constituents of these respective commu- 
nities, and the participatory and rotational forms of these practices 
set them apart from others who shared in this common tradition. 
By the middle of the first century BCE a flourishing Epicurean 
community existed in Naples under the leadership of the Greek teacher 
Siro. At nearby Herculaneum the Syrian Epicurean, Philodemus of 
Gadara, the house-philosopher of the influential patron Calpurnius 
Piso, father-in-law of Julius Caesar, was attracting a wide circle of 
students. Epicureanism also had its contemporary exponents in Latin— 
Catius Insuber, Rabirius, and C. Amafinius, whose prose tracts en- 
joyed popularity in Rome and in various Italian towns, and the poet 
Lucretius. The relationship between the various Epicurean groups in 
Italy is not clear but apparently Siro’s group in Naples and that of 
Philodemus at Herculaneum had an open exchange of views.' Both 


' We know that the poets of Siro’s group, L. Varius Rufus and Quintilius Varus, 
and possibly Virgil and Plotius Tucca, associated with Philodemus as well, and that 
the discussion between Philodemus and his fellow Epicureans at Naples extended 
also to philosophical matters (PHerc. 312). See A. Korte, “Augusteer bei Philodem,” 
RhM 45 (1890), pp. 172-77; H. Jones, The Epicurean Tradition (New York, 1989), 
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Philodemus and Siro were former pupils of Zeno of Sidon, the 
scholarch of the Epicurean school in Athens, and one would expect 
a certain co-ordination in their efforts in promoting Epicurean views 
in southern Italy. Both groups cultivated interest in literary and 
philosophical study, thus escaping the charge traditionally levelled at 
Epicureans that they maintained a deliberate disregard for general 
learning; Cicero, for example, refers to both Siro and Philodemus as 
the “excellent and learned friends” of Torquatus.? 

Philodemus’ scholarly interest is evident from the number of pa- 
pyrus rolls recovered from Piso’s suburban villa at Herculaneum. These 
include both Philodemus’ transcripts of the lecture notes he took at 
Zeno’s classes in Athens—for example, his book On Frank Criticism, 
which I will discuss below—and also Philodemus’ own compositions, 
including writings on historical matters, on scientific method, on 
rhetoric, music, and poetry, theological writings, including the works 
On Piety and On the Gods, and, finally, works on ethics.’ The ethical 
writings include an introduction to ethics, a work in several books 
On Death, and a work in ten books On Vices and the Opposing Virtues, 
which includes one book On Household Management, one On Arrogance, 
and probably three books On Flattery.* Finally, Philodemus wrote an 
Epitome on Conduct and Character, from the Lectures of Zeno, which includes 
a work On Anger and the above mentioned On Frank Criticism.’ 


pp. 65-69; H. M. Howe, “Amafinius, Lucretius, and Cicero,” AFPh 77 (1951), pp. 
57-62; D. P. Fowler, “Lucretius and Politics,” in M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), 
Philosophia Togata. Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society (Oxford, 1989), pp. 120-50; 
Cicero, Letters to His Friends 15.16.1; 15.19.2; Academica 1.5; Tusculan Disputations 4.7. 

? The Epicurean spokesman in Cicero’s On Ends. See 2.119. 

3 See E. Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” ANRW 36.4 (Berlin/New York, 1990), 
pp. 2369-2406. Historical works: PHerc. 1018, Index Stoicorum, PHerc. 164 and 1021, 
Index Academicorum,; PHerc. 155 and 339, On the Stoics, PHerc. 1232 and 1289, On 
Epicurus, PHerc. 1418 and 310, Works on the Records of Epicurus and Some Others, PHerc. 
1005, To Friends of the School. Work on scientific method: On Phenomena and Inferences 
= PHerc. 1065. On which see P. H. de Lacy and E. A. de Lacy, Philodemus: On 
Methods of Inference (2nd ed. Naples, 1978). Works on rhetoric, music, and poetry: On 
Rhetoric and On Poems are preserved in numerous papyri; PHerc. 1497, On Music; 
PHerc. 1507, On the Good King according to Homer. Theological writings: PHerc. 1428, 
On Piety, PHerc. 26, On the Gods; PHerc. 152 and 157, On the Way of Life of the Gods. 

* The untitled introduction to ethics (PHerc. 1251) is known as Comparetti Ethics in 
honor of its first editor; PHerc. 1050, On Death, PHerc. 1424, On Household Manage- 
ment, PHerc. 1008, On Arrogance, PHerc. 222, 223, 1082, 1089, 1457, and 1675, On 
Flattery. See also PHerc. 346 edited by M. Capasso, Trattato etico epicureo (Naples, 
1982). 

5 PHerc. 182, On Anger, PHerc. 1471, On Frank Criticism. Philodemus’ work On 
Anger was edited by C. Wilke, Philodemi de ira liber, Leipzig, 1914, and has been re- 
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At the end of his work On Household Management, Philodemus dis- 
cusses sources of income for the philosopher, concluding that the 
best way to make money is to share philosophical discourses with 
receptive men, next, to be a gentleman farmer, and, finally, to man- 
age a reputable business.° These occupations are worthwhile because 
they allow, as Philodemus explains, the “leisurely retreat with friends” 
to enjoy the Epicurean way of life. This hierarchy of occupations 
undoubtedly reflects Philodemus’ own position and that of his patron 
Piso. As house-philosopher or “friend” of a wealthy patron, Philodemus 
not only had the leisure to indulge his scholarly interests but also to 
participate in the instruction and formation of recruits who attached 
themselves to the Epicurean group at Herculaneum; Philodemus has 
correctly been characterized as “a typical teacher of Epicureanism, 
spreading his school’s gospel at the intersection of the Greek and 
Roman worlds.”’ 

Although Cicero’s claim that the Epicureans “took Italy by storm” 
is an exaggeration, it reflects an awareness of a growing Epicurean 
presence during the last years of the Roman republic. The Epicurean 
school in Naples and the circle of Philodemus in nearby Herculaneum 
were important intellectual centers at this time.? The Epicureans were 
not closed within the confines of a private club; a new evaluation of 
piAodoia and public engagement emerged; “live unknown” was not 
strictly followed." Their influence on well known literary figures such 
as Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Catullus, Seneca, and others, has been 


edited, with a translation and commentary by G. Indelli, Filodemo, L’Ira (La scuola 
di Epicuro 5; Naples, 1988). 

© On Household Management col. 23.22-36; on this see Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicu- 
reanism,” p. 2388. 

’ D. Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World,” Philosophia 
Togata, p. 103. 

® Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 4.3.7. See C. J. Castner, Prosopography of the Roman 
Epicureans from the Second Century B.C. to the Second Century A.D. [Frankfurt a. M.] 1988. 
Cf. also A. Momigliano’s review of B. Farrington, Science and Politics in the Ancient 
World in JRS 31 (1941), pp. 149-57. For the view that the Latin contributors to the 
spread of Epicureanism were more successful than their Greek counterparts, see pp. 
170-75, below. 

° For an account of Philodemus’ life and literary activity, see R. Philippson, 
“Philodemos,” RE 19.2 (1938), cols. 2444-2482; M. Gigante, La Bibliothèque de Philodéme 
et l’Epicurisme Romain. Paris, 1987; de Lacy and de Lacy, Philodemus: On Methods of 
Inference, pp. 145-52; Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” pp. 2369-2406. 

10 T. Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo sull’ adulazione,” CErc 11 (1981), p. 105. 
Plutarch claims that Epicurus’ practice contradicts his precepts: “you are telling. . . 
Epicurus ... not to write to your friends in Asia, not to enlist recruits from Egypt, 
not to cultivate the youth of Lampsacus, not to circulate books to every man and 
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documented.'' But in spite of these encounters, the Epicurean com- 
munities were separate entities from society at large, perhaps even 
“alternative communities,”!? as references to “members of the house- 
hold” (oi oiketor) over against “outsiders” (oi £&wBev), and “intimate 
fellows” (oi ovvj8e1c) as opposed to “those outside the intimate fel- 
lowship” (oi &&o tijg ovvnPeiac) suggest.'? 


3.1 The Nature of Happnoia. The Debate 


3.1.1 The present focus 

The above contrast between insiders and outsiders is also seen in the 
use of the term rappnoia among Epicureans. In Philodemus’ view, 
rappnoia has two perspectives, one directed “towards all men” and 
another directed “towards one’s intimate associates.”!* For the former 
the best available example is Lucian, who in his Alexander the False 
Prophet assumes the role of the rational Epicurean who, together with 
the Christians, attempts to deflate the false prophet Alexander of 
Abonouteichos and his claims of special standing with the divine." 


every woman in which you advertise your wisdom” (Zs ‘Live Unknown’ a Wise Precept? 
1128F-1129A; cf. frs. 106-07 Us. and Epicurea 87, 23-28). 

"' C, Jensen, “Die Bibliothek von Herculaneum,” Bonner Jahrbücher 135 (1930), 
pp. 56-59; J. I. M. Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin Poets (Diss., Bryn Mawr, 
1941), pp. 1-4. 

'? See B. Frischer’s description of the Epicurean community as a surrogate family 
in The Sculpted Word. Epicureanism and Philosophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1982), pp. 206-07. Fr. 3.8-10 of On Frank Criticism 
speaks of ill repute in the eyes of the “public” (oi noAAot) and of separation 
from one’s family members. In col. 722-3, Philodemus speaks of the teacher in the 
same breath as a father and an elder, and in fr. 44.7 he says that the teacher feels 
[family] affection (otépyeiv) for his students (cf. also fr. 54.1; col. 8b2; and App. 
Tab. II H). 

'S On Epicurus PHerc. 1232, fr. 8, col. 1.6-12, “[But Epicurus says] that he invites 
these very people to join in a feast, just as he invites others—all those who are 
members of his household and he asks them to exclude none of the ‘outsiders’ who 
are well disposed both to him and to his friends” (transl. by D. Clay, “The Cults of 
Epicurus,” CErc 16 (1986), pp. 13-14); On Frank Criticism col. 14a10-11, “For he 
also despises outsiders”; App. Tab. III F (“difficulties caused by outsiders”); On Anger 
col. 26.24-25 Indelli (oixeiovg te kai té&v EEwBev avOpanoug); PHerc. 1457, fr. 16.3-5; 
cf. E. Kondo, (“Per Vinterpretazione del pensiero filodemeo sulla adulazione nel 
PHerc. 1457,” CErc 4 (1974), p. 48); On Vices cols. 2.32-35; 8.28-30 (kai tò npölg 
tods pidouc Ev tois E&wdev Icov eivor tv dAAov En[tple[z]ovtwv . ..). See C. Jensen, Ein 
neuer Brief Epikurs (Berlin, 1933), pp. 17, 27, 44. 

1+ PHerc. 1082, col. 2.1-3, mpdg &mavtac avOpdnoug versus mpds tod ovviPetc. 

® Lucian, Alexander 17, 25, 61; Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 29, D. Clay, “A Lost 
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Frank speech is thus an integral part of Epicurean anti-oracular activity 
and their agenda of enlightening persons about the workings of the 
universe and the nature of the gods, i.e. to combat the fear of death 
and of the gods as well as fear of other humans. 

Later I shall argue that Paul’s “apology” in 1 Corinthians 9 is 
comparable to Philodemus’ defence of his “friendship” with his pa- 
tron Piso.'® An additional area of congruence is evident in Philodemus’ 
recognition of the twofold aspect of frank speech relating to intimate 
associates and towards all men. Although the contrast between “in- 
siders” and “outsiders” becomes more pronounced in early Christian 
groups subsequent to Paul, the Pauline corpus shows an inchoate 
view of inside-outside boundaries.'? In his first use of the term 
rappnoia, Paul applies it to his preaching of the gospel and also uses 
the term to describe his manner of speaking to the Corinthians.'? 
This view of frank speech as both a centripetal and a centrifugal 
force links Paul and the Epicureans closely together. Epicurus is said 
to have spoken with frankness to all, and later Epicureans attempted 
to disseminate the doctrines of their master far and wide. Similarly, 
everything we know from Paul’s work suggests a rigorous recruit- 
ment effort and the founding of communities. 

The point is not that there is a perfect match between Paul’s 
practices and those of Philodemus, nor that the practices of these 
two are unique when compared to other moralists. Rather, there are 
certain distinct features common to the Epicurean communities and 
those of Paul. One of these is this inside-outside mentality recogniz- 
ing a twofold perspective of frank speech; other features—which I 
will discuss in the next chapters and which are important for the 
respective views of psychagogy—include a shared view of the impor- 
tance of the friendship with many and a community wide use of 
frank speech in the practice of exhortation, edification, and correction. 

The word rappnoia was originally used in the political sphere to 
express the right of the free-born Athenian but is from Isocrates 


Epicurean Community,” GRBS 30.2 (1989), pp. 325-35; R. B. Branham, Unruly 
Eloquence (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 179-210. 

'® Defamed by Cicero in 55 BCE in a bitter speech against Piso (Against Piso 70-71). 

17 1 Thess 4:12; Gal 6:11; 1 Cor 5:12. Cf. 1 Cor 14:23-24; Gal 6:10; and Eph 
2:19. See W. C. van Unnik, “Die Rücksicht auf die Reaktion der Nicht-Christen als 
Motiv in der altchristlichen Paränese,” in Judentum-Urchristentum— Kirche, Festschrift für 
Joachim Jeremias (Berlin, 1964), pp. 221-34. 

'8 2 Cor 7:4; 1 Thess 2:2. Compare Acts 4:29, 31; 9:27-28; 14:3; 18:26; 19:8; 
28:31. 
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onward an integral part of friendship. The authors I discussed in 
chapter two emphasized the importance of frank speech in friend- 
ship. Philo shows that Hellenized Jews recognized frank speech as a 
constituent part of friendship; a “man of worth” has rappnoia to 
reproach boldly. The audacity of rashness belongs to the presumptu- 
ous, but the audacity of courage to a friend; “frank speech is,” then, 
“akin to friendship.”'” Also, the use of reproaches by those who 
improve the soul of those being educated, shows that 


not one of them is an enemy to a single person, but all are friends of 
them all: and the business of friends inspired by genuine and unfeigned 
goodwill is to use plain language without any spite whatever.” 


Plutarch’s remark on frank speech as the “language of friendship” 
and as the “most potent medicine in friendship,” needing all care to 
find the right occasion, shows the close connection of frank speech 
with friendship and the difficulties in its use.?! Both of these aspects 
of nappnoia surface in On Frank Criticism where Philodemus discusses 
frank speech under the topic of how and when frankly to reprimand 
your friends’ failings. The topic of frank speech is thus a part of the 
theme of moral education, or the correction of faults among friends 
in the improvement of character, discussed earlier by Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and Isocrates.” It is especially in Isocrates that we find 
the change in connotation of the word nappnoia that was originally 
used in the political sphere of the right of the free-born Athenian to 
express his views unhindered. From then on, the word nappnoia was 
seen as a sign of goodwill towards one’s friends and close in mean- 
ing to £A£yxo and vovQetéw.”? The pinnacle of this development is 


19 Philo, Who is the Heir 19 and 21, nappnoia dé grriag ovyyevés. 

2 Philo, On the Migration of Abraham 116-17, pido. 5& não: névtec:-—épyov 
eAevBepootopeiv ävev TOD KaKovoEiv. 

2! Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 74D. Note Sirach 22:22, “But abuse 
(overStopod), scorn, a secret betrayed, a stab in the back—these will make any friend 
keep his distance” (NEB). 

?? Plato, Protagoras 325AB; Gorgias 525B; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1171a21- 
1172a15; 1180a6-14; Eudemian Ethics 1242b35-1243al4; 1243b15-40; Great Ethics 
1213b18-30. The young thus need friendship to keep them from error, as the old 
need it for someone to care for them and support the actions that fail because of 
weakness, and those in their prime in order to do fine actions (Micomachean Ethics 
1155a12-16). Xenophon, On Household Management 13.6-9; Isocrates, To Demonicus 1- 
6, 11-12, 20, 22, 24-26, 29-31, 45-46; To Nicocles 2, 12, 28, 42-43, 45-49; Antidosis 
206-14, 289-90. See also Nicocles or the Cyprians 55, 57; Concerning Peace 14-15, 70, 
72; and 70 Antipater 3-4, 7, 9. 

°° E. Peterson, “Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte von TIappnota,” in Reinhold-Seeberg 
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seen in The Pedagogue of Clement of Alexandria, who discusses the 
use of hortatory blame in the divine word’s use of frank speech in 
psychagogy.”* Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism is a valuable example of 
this tradition. 


3.1.2 The nature of xappnoia in Philodemus’ Hepi nappnoias 

Philodemus of Gadara’s handbook Ilepi rappnotoc, the only known 
work of antiquity with that title, is of great importance for the social 
history of Epicureanism.” It gives evidence for methods of instruc- 
tion among Epicureans and contains hypothetical questions and an- 
swers on psychagogic theory as well as reflections on psychagogic 
practice. A thorough discussion of the treatise is not possible since 
the complete work is not extant, but a fairly comprehensive picture 
may be gained of late Epicurean psychagogy and communal peda- 
gogy.” This may be achieved by focusing on questions which 
the treatise itself raises, questions faced by any practitioner of the 
“art of moral guidance.”?” Also, we will better understand the 


Festschrift (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 285-86; G. Bohnenblust, Beiträge zum Topos HEPI BIAIAZ 
(Berlin, 1905), pp. 35-36; G. Scarpat, Parrhesia. Storia del termine e delle sue traduzioni 
in latino (Brescia, 1964). Related terms include &&ovoia, &AevBepoozoueo, Bappéw, 
edtoApia, and dAndeıe. The change in meaning of nappnota is clear where Isocrates 
remarks that things which contribute to the education of men in private life include 
“nappnota and the privilege which is openly granted to friends to rebuke and to 
enemies to attack each other’s faults” (To Nicocles 3; cf. To Philip 72; To Demonicus 
20-31). Tappyota is a onpetov tis ebvotas tis npög tods ptAoug (see Bohnenblust, ibid., 
p. 35). From a later period, see the Epistle of Aristeas 125 for the close connection of 
nappyoia and qiia in the relationship between “friends” and counselors of kings 
(APOT 2:107). 

2% See pp. 62-64 and 72-75, above. 

De libertate dicendi (PHerc. 1471). A. Olivieri (ed.), Philodemi TIEPI TIAPPHZIAZ 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1914). D. Clay, Lucretius and Epicurus (Ithaca/London, 1983), 
p. 173; and “Individual and Community in the First Generation of the Epicurean 
School,” Luhtnorc: Studi sull’epicureismo greco e romano offerti a Marcello Gigante (Biblioteca 
della Parola del Passato 16; Naples, 1983), vol. 1, p. 270. 

2° M. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee. Seconda edizione riveduta e accresciuta (Naples, 1983), 
pp. 55-113. See also N. W. de Witt, “Organization and Procedure in Epicurean 
Groups,” CPh 31 (1936), pp. 205-211; idem, “Epicurean Contubernium,” TAPA 57 
(1936), pp. 55-63. 

7 Cf. de Lacy & de Lacy, Philodemus: On Methods of Inference, p. 201 n. 64. There 
are series of problems raised throughout the treatise, including, “Will the wise man 
candidly refer his own affairs to his friends?” (fr. 81) “Why do people resent frank 
criticism from those that they recognize as more clever and, indeed, as leaders?” 
(col. 2021-5); “Why do women resent frank criticism more than men?” (col. 21b12- 
14); “Why do famous people resent it more than others?” (col. 23a-b) “Why are old 
people more resentful?” (col. 2427-9). See Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 
p. 2394. 
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psychagogy exemplified by focusing on the analogy of conjectural art 
and medical practice. The medical analogy highlights characteristics 
of the methods, forms, and procedures of the “moral physician,” and 
reveals latent presuppositions concerning the pupils’ sickness. Finally, 
we will understand better the view of moral guidance by a topical 
analysis of the fragments, for example, by focusing on the common 
use of various terms of moral exhortation which often reveal the 
nature of the guidance in question. 

The many variations of hortatory blame and the frequency of such 
terms as error and correction are thus significant in a work entitled 
Tlepi nappnotas.”® It shows that rappnoto, is a form of blame or frank 
criticism of error. The most appropriate translation of Tlepi nappnotag 
is thus On Frank Criticism. The preponderance of terms associated with 
the ethic of friendship in the extant fragments demand that we view 
these practices as an extension of the ethic of friendship. Members 
admonish and censure each other in friendship.” Also, a forthcom- 
ing attitude toward others is the ideal. Or, as fragment 28 puts it, 


while many fine things come out of friendship, none of them is as 
great as having someone with whom one may discuss what is in one’s 
heart, and to whom one can listen when he does the same. For nature 
intensely desires to disclose what one thinks to others. 


On Frank Criticism,® “an epitome from the lectures of Zeno,””' appears 


22 See the index of Olivieri’s edition for the use of &&-/apaptéve, ündpt-nuo/io, 
Gpaptwrdc, Siopapt-dvo/ia, 5ié-/napantocic, Staxinto, naparoyiCecbar, 510p8-ebw/wo1g 
and petéBeotc. Terms of blame and dissuasion include dnotpénw, éhéyxo, vovBecia, 
vovbémore, vovdereo, émitipnats, dverSifecbo1, Aowopia/-civ and Siacvptixds. Cf. also 
xarvßpilo, Kaxodoyéw, xataBoAAéo, kataßAntırög, nounedo, yAcvdCw, BAaoonpéo and 
avaxpive. 

2 Tlepi nappnoias is then a nepi pıllag ténoc. Friendship terms, scattered through- 
out the fragments, include qia, piréo, pinow, pidog, PLArKds, dyando, dydern, &yemNOI<, 
epdo, otépyw, otopyń, and piAorappnotaorng. See tab. V extr. fragm. (App.), Bod[Aeton 
èv d)id [icc vovßereiv, “for he wants to admonish through friendship.” "Exitipnots, 
an example of nappyoia, is united with pıA&o in On Anger col. 35.19 Indelli, 516 tò 
pltrciv] émitipnots. ... 

% Cited as the nepi nappnoiag Adyoc, in On Anger col. 36.24-25 Indelli. See the 
reference to nepi nappnoiog xpaypateia in PHerc. 1082 col. 1.1-7 (W. Crönert, Kolotes 
und Menedemos (Amsterdam, 1965), p. 127 n. 534) and tò téypo tig nappnoiag in On 
Frank Criticism col. 13b4 and Rhetoric v. 2, p. 1 Sudhaus. See Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, 
p. 60. Wilke proposed in his edition (p. vii) that On Anger belonged to the same 
epitome of Zeno’s work as epi nappnotas. 

3! The subscript of the papyrus PHerc. 1471 is: ®iAo8jpov tév kat’ énitophy 
éneipyaopévev nepi NAv Kai Biwv Ex tOv Zhvevo[s oxo]AGv ... 8 got nep napp[nloiac. 
We also find a reference to ¿x t@v Znv@vog oxoAav in PHerc. 1389. See Kondo, “Per 
P’interpretazione del pensiero filodemeo sulla adulazione nel PHerc. 1457,” p. 45. 
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together with On Anger in a larger work On Conduct and Character. 
Based on the title of the work in which it appears, nappnota should 
be seen as a behavior or a way of life.? T. Gargiulo has elaborated 
this thesis by arguing that the virtue Philodemus contrasts with flattery 
is not frank speech but friendship.” Philodemus’ discussion of flattery 
and friendship is influenced by Aristotle’s classification of virtue as a 
medium between two vices where friendship is viewed as the mean 
between flattery and enmity.” Just as frank speech is a sine qua non of 
friendship, so are assent, speaking in order to please, and praise, 
characteristics of flattery. PHerc. 1082 is pertinent: 


Let us make it clear to them that the goods of friendship are very 
durable and that flattery is the antagonist of friendship; let us also 
consider well the goods that rise from frank speech, both (the frank 
speech) directed towards one’s intimate associates, and (the frank speech) 
directed towards all men, and let us avoid as vain the company of 
adulators, and still more let us not mix with them but seek cohabita- 
tion with those who speak candidly.” 


Gargiulo recognizes that one can read “the goods of discussion” in 
line one, i.e., ö[ı& GpijAtas ... &yaðé instead of fiò pılkiaz . . . dyab, 
but thinks that the exaltation of those goods as “the most constant 
goods” makes it probable that giAia is the correct word. But the 
admonition encouraging readers to seek to live with those who talk 
freely and avoid those who flatter continues the contrast of flattery 
and conversation at the beginning of the pericope. For the Epicure- 
ans conversations and reasoning together are indispensable.” Nappnota 
is then a type of ópia. In any case, the contrast between rappnota 
and koAoxkeia is indisputable.?’” Frank speech is intricately connected 


% And not, as maintained by R. Philippson (“Philodemus,” cols. 2460, 2467-74), 
as a virtue opposed to the vice of xoAoxxeia. So Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 59-62. 

33 Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo Sul? adulazione,” pp. 104-5. See also E. A. 
Méndez, “PHerc. 1089: Filodemo ‘Sobre la Adulaciön,’” CErc 13 (1983), pp. 122-24. 

% Ilustrated by PHerc. 1082 which deals with flattery (cf. col. 2.1-4, gidia... As 
avt[t]naddc éotw h KoAaKeta). See F. Longo Auricchio, “Sulla Concezione Filodemea 
dell’Adulazione,” CErc 16 (1986), p. 82, and Aristotle, Great Ethics 1193a20-22; Eudemian 
Ethics 1233b30ff. 

3 PHerc. 1082, col. 2.1-14. My translation. The virtue which is the opposite 
(&peth avtiKetpévn) of flattery (koAaxeia) is thus not frank speech (rappnota) but friend- 
ship (pıkia). Cf. Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo Sull’ adulazione,” p. 104. 

3 Le., douiata, kowoAoylaı, avAAoyiteoden, and ovlimots. For ovlnmtids tpdn0¢ 
as a pedagogical technique, see Vatican Sentences 74 and Philodemus, On Anger 19.25- 
26 Indelli; On Frank Criticism fr. 53.2. Cf. F. Amoroso, “Filodemo sulla Conversazione,” 
CEr 5 (1975), pp. 63-76. 

37 In On Household Management col. 23.22-36, Philodemus contrasts non-combative 
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with friendship but is neither an art nor a virtue; rather, it is a sto- 
chastic method used by friends in the art of therapeutic healing of 
souls, comparable to the methods used by physicians in the art of 
healing and by pilots in the art of navigation. 

Philodemus’ fragmentary works On Flattery, which display tradition- 
ally noted features of flattery, are an important link in the discussion 
of servility to the great and how to distinguish flatterers from friends. 
These works are important because, except for Plutarch’s and later 
Maximus of Tyre’s treatises on this topic, there are few texts extant 
subsequent to Theophrastus’ Characters.” Here we gain insight into 
Philodemus’ views on flattery, particularly as it relates to friendship, 
frank speech, and patronage. Philodemus defends the right of the 
wise man to associate with a patron and discusses the relationship 
between a flatterer and a friend as well as advancing a positive form 
of obsequiousness. Philodemus contrasts flattery with friendship and 
reveals apparent similarities between flatterers and friends as he 
attempts to account for the practice of the wise man in his service to 
a patron which might be compared to that of the flatterer. Interest- 
ingly, what emerges is not only that traditional characteristics of flattery 
are negatively valued but also a positive evaluation of a right form 
of obsequiousness among one’s philosophical friends. Philodemus ad- 
vocates an obliging approach among the friends of the Epicurean 
community. 

Six Herculanean papyri have been attributed to Philodemus’ work 
On Flattery. Content and paleographical evidence confirms the ex- 
istence of (at least) three books on flattery (PHerc. 222, 1457, 1675), 
belonging to Philodemus’ large work On Vices and the Opposing Virtues.” 
Philodemus’ works On Flattery are influenced by Aristotle’s classification 


philosophical discourses, shared with receptive men, and sophistic and contentious 
discourses. For “outspoken persons” vs. flatterers see PHerc. 1457 fr. 12.5-6; col. 
1.23-24; Plutarch, On Tranquility of Mind 472F. 

38 In his fundamental study on flattery (Kolax, Leipzig, 1883) O. Ribbeck did not 
consider the Herculanean papyri, both because his interest lay in literary texts of 
Greek and Latin comedy, and because at that time Philodemus’ texts on flattery 
had not yet been published in critical editions. Note Longo Auricchio, “Sulla 
Concezione Filodemea dell’ Adulazione,” pp. 79, 81-82, and 91. 

3 Tepi Kakıav Kal tév avtikeévev åpetâv. Pace Longo Auricchio, “Sulla concezione 
Filodemea dell’adulazione,” pp. 79-82. PHerc. 222, 223, 1082, 1089, 1457 and 
1675 probably belonged to Philodemus’ On Flattery: The subscriptio of PHerc. 222 
confirms that it was the 7th book of On Vices. Auricchio conjectures that PHerc. 
1457 could be the 8th book; Gargiulo (“PHerc. 222: Filodemo sull’ Adulazione,” 
p. 103) that PHerc. 1675 was the 6th book. 
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of virtue as a mean between two vices.” Friendship is the mean 
between flattery and enmity. The first book on flattery (PHerc. 1675) 
examines both the flatterer’s view and disposition towards the flattered 
ones and the relationship between Alexander and persons next to 
him, in this case Anaxarchus and Callisthenes. Philodemus is critical 
towards the flattered one, his servants and relatives.*! Philodemus’ 
second book on flattery (PHerc. 222) contrasts flattery and friend- 
ship, and offers a new Epicurean evaluation of the love of fame and 
glory (pıAoöo&ie). Two other papyri, namely, PHerc. 1082 and 1089, 
also contrast flattery and friendship; additionally, PHerc. 1089 gives 
a dispositional analysis of the flatterer and the friend.” Finally, the 
third book on flattery (PHerc. 1457) concentrates, after a classificatory 
excursus on vices akin to flattery, on obsequiousness. Here Philodemus 
quotes in its entirety the fifth Character of Theophrastus and gives 
evidence for the tradition that combined the definitions of the obse- 
quious person and the flatterer.* 

The importance of the issue of flattery among Epicureans has been 
explained variously. Firstly, one should not forget the importance of 
flattery in ancient ethics; from the fifth century onwards flatterers, 
just like slaves, were a recognized component of society and the vice 
they personified assumes an elevated importance in subsequent ethi- 
cal and rhetorical treatises. Secondly, given the importance of friend- 
ship in Epicureanism, its opposite vice was bound to have been worthy 
of consideration; thirdly, Philodemus’ works on flattery probably aimed 
at correcting the behavior of the Epicurean wise man, who, like 
Horace a generation later, was charged with servility towards the 
rich and powerful. This was incumbent on Philodemus both because 
of his relationship with Piso and because flattery was part of charges 
of servility in anti-Epicurean polemic. Epicurus is said to have flat- 
tered Mithras and Idomeneus for his own pleasure, and Epicurus’ 
symposia were seen as assemblies of flatterers, excessively praising 
each other. Finally, Cicero’s unflattering account of Piso’s and Phi- 
lodemus’ relationship is well known. 


*® Aristotle, Great Ethics 1193a20-22, Eudemian Ethics \233b30-32. 

4 V, de Falco, “Appunti sul repi koAoxeiag di Filodemo. pap. erc. 1675,” RIGI 
10 (1926), pp. 15-26. 

#2 Méndez, “PHerc. 1089: Filodemo ‘Sobre la Adulacién’,” pp. 121-138. 

®% See pp. 24-25, above, and E. Kondo, “I ‘Caratteri de Teofrasto nei Papiri 
Ercolanesi,” CErc 1 (1971), pp. 73-87; idem, “Per I’Interpretazione del Pensiero 
Filodemeo sulla Adulazione nel PHerc. 1457,” pp. 43-56. 

# Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 182A; 279F, Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
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Although one would expect that most of the Epicureans at Her- 
culaneum saw no problem with Philodemus’ relationship with Piso, 
other Epicureans apparently saw things differently. This is evident 
from Philodemus’ defensive mode in his works on flattery which reveals 
a dispute among Epicureans. Philodemus defends the right of the 
wise man— presented in the persona of Epicurus—to associate with a 
patron. He discusses the relationship between a “flatterer” and a 
“friend” and advances a positive form of obsequiousness.* Philodemus 
contrasts flattery with friendship and reveals apparent similarities 
between flatterers and friends as he attempts to account for the practice 
of the wise man in his service to a patron, which might be com- 
pared to that of the flatterer. Philodemus thus recognizes, as does 
Horace a generation later, the apparent similarities between flatter- 
ers and friends in their service to a patron. 

Philodemus’ defence gives evidence for the overlapping of the 
issues of association, obsequiousness, and adaptation. Philodemus, 
consciously and with semantic acuteness, makes the distinction be- 
tween pleasing the multitude and being obliging towards one’s friends. 
Thus, although an ingratiating and assenting conversation has affinities 
with sycophantic discourses, it also forms part of the ideal of fellow- 
ship among the Epicureans. Although Philodemus claims that the 
wise man is free from the vice of flattery, he defensively recognizes 
some of the apparent similarities between flatterers and friends. The 
wise man thus talks so wonderfully that he fascinates the soul of his 
audience, “bewitching the mind like the fabulous siren,” and has par- 
ticular prestige among his friends.“ Philodemus warns of the dangers 
of obsequiousness in the circle of friends, recognizing at the same 


Philosophers 10.4-5. Cicero calls Philodemus a “flatterer” (Against Piso 68-71; cf. 70). 
See P. H. de Lacy, “The Patrons of Philodemus,” CP 34 (1939), pp. 59-65; 
M. Gigante, “La biblioteca de Filodemo,” CErc 15 (1985), p. 24; Longo Auricchio, 
“Sulla concezione Filodemea dell’adulazione,” p. 82; R. L. Hunter, “Horace on 
Friendship and Free Speech (Epistles 1.18 and Satires 1.4),” Hermes 113 (1985), 
pp. 480-490; Gargiulo (“PHerc. 222: Filodemo Sull’adulazione,” pp. 103, 105) sug- 
gests that the apologetic tone of PHerc. 222 where the behavior of the wise man is 
contrasted to that of the flatterer should be interpreted in light of Cicero’s invective. 
See Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee (Naples, 1983), pp. 32-40. 

4# PHerc. 222, cols. 2 and 4. See Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo Sull’adulazione,” 
pp. 105-06; Longo Auricchio, “Sulla concezione Filodemea dell’adulazione,” p. 80; 
and Méndez, “PHerc. 1089: Filodemo ‘Sobre la Adulaciön’,” pp. 121-138. Cf. 
Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49B. 

% PHerc. 1457, cols. 10.17-19; 8.1-3; col. 11.10-15; PHerc. 222, cols. 2.1-12, 
20-21; col. 4; Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo sul? Adulazione,” pp. 105-06. See 
PHerc. 1089, cols. 3.1-2; 5.2. 
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time that continuous proximity often leads to hypocrisy and brag- 
ging and an attempt to please others. It is possible, however, to re- 
main free from the sly and persuasive vice of obsequiousness with 
the help of philosophy and the company of friends. Also, there are 
many people who like to tell and do pleasant things, never commit- 
ting an evil or unfair deed, because, as Philodemus explains, we have 
to treat many people with regard.” 

In the context Philodemus distinguishes between the verbs avddvetv 
and &péoxetv as he criticizes Nicasicrates who saw “delighting your 
neighbours as a dangerous pleasure” (tò tois neAug avddvet @G 
[Cln[p)o[doav] thv &péoxerav; col. 10.11-13). If we take oi noAAoi in 
col. 11.16 as referring to “the multitude,” as the common compari- 
son of flatterers with demagogues suggests, we have a contrast here 
between “neighbours” (oi néAac) and the “multitude” (oi rooi), which 
is, I submit, analogous to Philodemus’ contrast elsewhere between 
“insiders”, namely fellow Epicureans, and “outsiders”, those who do 
not belong to the Epicurean group. This understanding of “neigh- 
bours” as fellow students and disciples in the Epicurean community 
indicates that pleasing your fellow students (tò toig neAag avdavewv) is 
not a damaging complaisance as pleasing the multitude is (toig noAAoig 
apéoxerv).® 

Philodemus’ discussion in On Frank Criticism is also in a defensive 
mode, revealing a dispute over methods of correcting disciples within 
the Epicurean school, focusing both on the problem of obsequious- 
ness and that of harshness in the frank correction of one’s friends. 
Philodemus rejects both sycophantic techniques and the indiscrimi- 
nate and unrelieved use of harshness. His remarks are, though, in a 


4 PHerc. 1457, col. 11.16-25, oi roAAoi nepbxaow ya[pi]CeoBar . . . undév [ailoxpov 
fi &dıkov éntndebovtac drip od npoodeönedu tods noAAodg dn[o]Oepanederv. 

‘8 This understanding of “neighbours” as fellow disciples is confirmed by On Frank 
Criticism, where Philodemus speaks of the way in which the teacher admonishes his 
disciples “in a way not understandable to toig neAug” (fr. 61). My interpretation of 
PHerc. 1457 is in line with that of Kondo, “Per L’Interpretazione del Pensiero 
Filodemeo sulla Adulazione nel PHerc. 1457,” pp. 54-56. Compare fr. 187 Us., “I 
[sc. Epicurus] never tried to please the multitude because I do not know what they 
like and what I know they do not understand,” with Vatican Sentences 64 and 67. 
Philodemus’ Rhetoric contains some disparaging remarks on pleasing the multitude as 
well as discussing different means of persuasion which either please or displease the 
multitude (See v. 1, col. 8, p. 237; col. 94, p. 373; v. 2, fr. XVII, p. 157; col. 23, 
p. 17; col. 24, pp. 18-19; cols. 15-18, pp. 219-223 Sudhaus). For the “insider/ 
outsider” contrast in Philodemus and Paul, see pp. 103-105, above, and 195-98 
and 260-64, below. 
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defensive mode since both obsequiousness and harshness coincide to 
a certain extent with a legitimate aspect of true frankness of speech; 
furthermore, these remarks reveal a debate with other Epicureans on 
the appropriate mode of exhortation in the curing of moral ills.* 
The concerns with real and counterfeit frankness surface in columns 
1-2. Here, Philodemus uses a dispositional analysis to distinguish the 
one who correctly wields frank speech and the one who does so 
incorrectly. The one who pretends to use frankness is an aAaLwv 
and the person of a roguish character is compared to the flatterer.*° 
Philodemus rejects their pretentiousness, sycophantic techniques, and 
reviling, but applauds the frank speech of the person of a refined 
character actuated by goodwill, steadfast in principle, immune 


from any tendency to demagogy, free from envy, saying only what fits 
the occasion, and is not likely to be carried away so as to revile, abuse, 
bully, or hurt, by using insolence and sycophantic techniques.’ 


Such a person is neither prone to blame others, nor easily provoked 
nor bickersome; and, contrary to the person of a depraved disposition, 
he is not harsh or bitter.” Different character types thus use different 
forms of persuasion. Philodemus contrasts two types of persuasion in 


* See Clarence E. Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship in Philodemus,” 
in John T. Fitzgerald (ed.), Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech (SupNovT; Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, forthcoming). Philodemus also contrasts two methods of exhortation, 
distinguishable by harshness, in On Anger (cols. 1.8-27; 19.12-27; 27.19-39; 35.18- 
39.7; 44.15-27). See cols. 27.19-21 (ti dvemterkei Kai dvypépor kai tpaxeiaı SiaBécen), 
38.1-3; and 42.30-31 (avnupog čıáðeoıç). 

50 On Frank Criticism col. 1al—4, “How shall we distinguish between the one whose 
frank criticism arises from a cultivated disposition, and the one whose frank criti- 
cism arises from a boorish disposition” (d1@8eoig aotetag vs. Suddeoıg pyandAng/uoxenpäg). 
The discussion runs from col. | stating the problem to col. 2b. Cf. 3al-3 “Enough, 
then, has been said on this topic.” Philodemus also uses a dispositional analysis in 
his On Anger in order to distinguish different types of exhortation (On Anger col. 24.1 
Indelli). "Aoteiog is opposite to the &ypoixoç and émnéie, the ill-bred man (Cf. 
Theophrastus, Character 20). Philo also contrasts 6 &oteiog and 6 gaöAog in his discus- 
sion of rappnoia (Who is the Heir 19; On Abraham 20 and 22). Pretentiousness among 
the students is also a concern in the fragments (col. 16b2-9). Fr. 88 asks, “how shall 
we recognize the one who has borne frank criticism correctly and the one who only 
pretends to have done so?” (See Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 54 = fr. 220 Us.). 

>! Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 1b5-13. In fr. 85.7-9, the teacher (6 
xaOnyobpevoc) is characterized as being of a “cheerful, loving and gentle disposition” 
(SidBeaig ebypepos Kai piAöpıkog Kai tirıog). For the use of xoAaxKevtiKkai téyvan in col. 
1b13 compare Rhetoric 2, XLI 35-XLII 1 Longo Auricchio, gavepdv yé[p 8’ öltı Kai 
tex[vlitnv ... [ai] kóñaka, and PHerc. 1089, col. 7.5-6, kodorılkag uff; cf. 
Amoroso, “Filodemo sulla conversazione,” pp. 63-4. See O. Ribbeck, Kolax (Leipzig, 
1883), pp. 65-67. 

5 On Frank Criticism col. 2al-9, ... pndé tpaxds wndé nixpds. 
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order to suggest how to use frank speech correctly in psychagogic 
guidance. Such a contrast also serves as a guideline as to how a 
pretentious person in the community may be detected. 

Epicureanism was not a monolithic movement. At the time of 
Philodemus a lively debate existed among Epicureans. Cicero sug- 
gests that Epicureans held three different theories of friendship and 
gave different solutions to the question of how to prove the supreme 
good, and differed as to the relationship of the virtues to pleasure. 
We also hear of “dissident” Epicureans who should be thought of 
“immediately as enemies,” and others who had “withdrawn them- 
selves” from the community.” These dissident Epicureans surface in 
particular in Philodemus’ On Rhetoric, which contains divergent views 
on the nature of art and rhetoric, and PHerc. 1005, on the problem 
of canonization. To these works we should add PHerc. 831, On Anger, 
and On Frank Criticism, all of which yield evidence of a debate among 
Epicureans on questions of harshness and gentleness. Some are re- 
luctant to recognize an “intra-mural” debate among Epicureans, 
maintaining that a heterodoxy within one group would undermine 
the foundation on which it stood.** A more nuanced interpretation is 
in order. 

To Friends of the School gives evidence of a debate among Epicure- 
ans on canonization.” Philodemus attacks those who “call themselves 
Epicureans” but are not “true” Epicureans for their unorthodox views 
with regard to the writings of the Epicurean leaders, for deviating 
from these writings and circulating and attributing their own writ- 
ings to Epicurus and his associates. Philodemus disagrees with the 
type of research conducted and information gathered from and high- 
lighted in these writings.” 

Philodemus’ On Rhetoric gives evidence of a debate between Epicureans 


53 Cicero, On Ends 1.66-70; 2. 25, 30-31; cf. PHerc. 1005, cols. 14-15, pp. 179- 
80 Angeli. See F. Longo Auricchio & A. T. Guerra, “Aspetti e problemi della 
dissidenza epicurea,” CErc 11 (1981), pp. 25-40; cf. p. 29; and Asmis, “Philodemus’ 
Epicureanism,” pp. 2377-80; 2400-02. 

54 T. Maslowski (“Cicero, Philodemus, Lucretius,” Eos (1978), p. 216) is influenced 
by an uncritical acceptance of de Witt’s description of the social structure of Epicu- 
rean groups. See p. 153, below. 

5 A. Angeli, in the latest edition of PHerc. 1005 (Filodemo, Agli Amici di Scuola 
(PHerc. 1005) [Naples, 1988], p. 75), suggests that the title of the work should read 
Ilpög tobs [étaipovs] or Mpbc tobg [ovvHBeıg], in the sense of “To Friends of the School.” 

5% Those who emphasize the love affairs of Epicurus’ friends, for example, are 
castigated (PHerc. 1418, col. 15.3-13; cf. col. 2.6-15 and PHerc. 1005, col. 8). See 
Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” p. 2379. 
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of the Rhodian school and the school in Athens-Naples, this time on 
the nature of rhetoric and the definition of art. Some claimed that 
rhetoric does not change since “art does not vary with locality and 
does not adapt itself to different peoples,” whereas others defended 
rhetoric’s adaptability. The various camps manipulated their com- 
mon tradition, each quoting and paraphrasing authoritative texts from 
Epicurus. Philodemus questions the claim of sophists that only they 
know how to praise or blame and condemns sophistic rhetoric since 
it has often been “a lying and pernicious discipline.”*’ Epideictic 
oratory requires insight into the nature of virtue and vice and praise 
and blame. Philodemus implies, referring to his own non-extant book 
On Praise, that only philosophers have such knowledge: “If Peithos is 
rightly thought a goddess,” he writes, “this is due to philosophy; unlike 
rhetorical persuasion, philosophical persuasion does not harm.”* 
Philosophical discourses are non-combative, full of tranquillity, pro- 
ducing peace of mind, contrary to the destructive nature of the dis- 
courses of sophists, demagogues, and sycophants.” The same con- 
trast surfaces in On Frank Criticism (cols. 1-2), which rejects sycophantic 
techniques that destroy, instead of contributing to, the tranquil life. 
This contrast between two character types and their respective modes 
of persuasion reflects a debate among Epicureans about the nature 
of moral exhortation. 

Marcello Gigante contends that the above contrast, comparable to 
Seneca’s contrast between philosophy and philology, refers to the 
Epicurean sage of a refined disposition and to false pedagogues, full 
of arrogance, grandiloquent, and finicky, outside the Epicurean school, 
but this is problematic.” To begin with, the critique focuses on the 
mode of exhortation, irrespective of locality. The commonplace con- 
trast between philology and philosophy gives no evidence for the 


57 Philodemus, Rhetoric v. 1, pp. 216-224; v. 2, pp. 256-263; v. 2, 127, fr. XII; 
v. 2, 74, fr. XII = 2, 106, frs. XII and XIV Sudhaus; H. M. Hubbell, “The 
Rhetorica of Philodemus,” TCAAS 23 (1920), p. 288. Diogenes Laertius is aware of 
divisions among Epicureans (Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.26): Longo Auricchio & 
Guerra, “Aspetti e problemi della dissidenza epicurea,” p. 26. 

58 Rhetoric v. 1, col. 32.2-10, p. 269; col. 32.32-37, p. 270; col. 38224-25, p. 219, 
èv t[@ nJepi Enaivov Aöyaı; v. 4, col. 30a19-32a8 Sudhaus. See Asmis, “Philodemus’ 
Epicureanism,” p. 2402. 

5 Philodemus, On Household Management col. 23.22-36, Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epi- 
cureanism,” 2388. 

& M. Gigante, “Philodéme: Sur la liberté de parole,” ACGB (Paris: Société 
d’Edition <Les Belles Lettres>, 1969), pp. 215-17; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism 
cols. 247-8; la. 
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locality of these scholars. Philodemus criticizes these scholars’ man- 
ner of exhortation, which presupposes that they are exhorting in the 
community rather than teaching grammar.*! Philodemus’ critique is 
then similar to that of Seneca, who uses the contrasts to criticize 
both advisers who teach, not how to live, but how to debate and 
pupils who come to their teachers to develop, not their souls, but 
their wits.°? The contention that these scholars must have been out- 
side the Epicurean school is complicated by several further factors. 
Being fond of philosophical argument as part of the common search 
for wisdom was valued by Epicureans. Also, the term iAdAoyog was 
used for being “fond of philosophical argument,” or “fond of learn- 
ing and literature,” or simply for a “scholar,” without negative con- 
notations.°° Philodemus can even apply it to himself! If Philodemus 
thought these scholars were outside the community, he would have 
stated so more clearly since he otherwise made clear distinctions 
between “insiders” and “outsiders.”®© 

Philodemus uses the approach of these literary scholars to discredit 
harshness and sycophancy in persuasion. Athenaeus’ Sophists at Dinner 
also yields evidence of “harsh” Epicureans. In an anecdote preced- 
ing the author’s statement of intent, namely, to scrutinize all self- 
professed philosophers, Athenaeus quotes a saying of Agathon, “If I 
speak the truth, I shall not cheer you up; but if I in any way cheer 
you up, I shall not speak the truth,” showing that his concerns cen- 
ter on harshness, truth, pleasure, and deception. Masurius tells of a 
symposium at the palace of Alexander the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 


6 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 10al-5, “. . . but if a philosopher or scholar . . . 
criticizes him frankly as described, he will not be angry....” See also col. 8a8-9 
and fr. 37. 

® Seneca, Epistle 108.23, “Thus the study of wisdom has become the study of 
words.” A g1AdAoyog is one ô pôv Adyous Kai onovda&Cov repi naıdeiav (Phrynichus, 
Id; 371). 

63 LSJ, s.v. See A. Dihle, “Philosophe—Fachwissenschaft— Allgemeinbildung,” Ent. 
Fond. Hardt 32 (Geneva, 1986), pp. 200-08. ‘O giAdcopos and 6 YıAöAoyog are close 
in Plato’s Republic 582E. 

& Asmis (“Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 2392) wishes to include a reference to 
Philodemus as a “lover of discourse” or iAdAoyog in On Death cols. 25.37-39; 33.23- 
24; 38.8. Philodemus uses yıloAoyta. in On Anger col. 2.21 and pıAökoyog in On Frank 
Criticism fr. 37.4; cols. 829; 10a2. Epicurus’ Vatican Sentences 74 refers to a philosophi- 
cal discussion (év piAoAöyo ovntiaer). See fn. 36, above. People do not progress if 
they do “not share in the good of joint inquiry” (Philodemus, On Anger col. 19.25- 
27 Indelli pte [t]od did ovlyticews petéxew cyaBod-). 

& See PHerc. 1082 col. 2.1-4; PHerc. 1457 fr. 16.3-5. Refer to pp. 103-104, above. 

6 Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 211A~215C; 220A. 
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which an Epicurean philosopher, Diogenes, attended. Diogenes used 
to be welcome at the court although the king delighted in the doc- 
trines of the Stoics. Alexander regarded Diogenes highly, in spite of 
the fact that the latter lived a depraved life and had a slanderous 
and bitter tongue. At the symposium Diogenes incessantly praised an 
actress. These two aspects of Diogenes’ behavior, namely, a bitter 
tongue and incessant praise, are characteristic of flatterers. Masurius 
concentrates on harshness and says that Antiochus VI Epiphanes, 
who succeeded to the kingdom, did not tolerate the abusive manners 
of Diogenes and ordered his throat to be cut. Such a decisive act 
was ordered by one who was “gentle in all circumstances” and, yes, 
a gıAöAoyog!”” Athenaeus thus gives an anecdote of contrasting be- 
haviors—harsh vs. gentle—in his work when carefully scrutinizing 
those who profess to be philosophers, and the example given of a 
harsh type of philosopher is identified as an Epicurean.™ 

Evidence from the first century BCE lends credibility to this tra- 
dition. PHerc. 831 recommends philosophy for curing fickleness. The 
work is a paraenesis that admonishes the reader to avoid this evil. 
The Epicurean author who stood to the addressee in the relation of 
teacher to pupil follows a common form of arrangement, namely, 
diagnosis, defining the nature of the moral error, followed by a pre- 
scribed cure.° The author rejects harshness in curing fickleness, “but 
to rail at the aforementioned abnormality is out of place; on the 
contrary, it is necessary to cure it.” Philodemus agrees in his On 
Anger, conceding to his opponent that an older Epicurean is correct 


© Ibid., 211D. 

@ According to Diogenes Laertius (Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.24-25), Apollodorus 
was known as the “tyrant of the garden” (Knnoröpavvog) but Polyaenus was “a just 
and kindly man, as Philodemus and his pupils affirm” (émeucig xai YıAıkög, dog oi nepi 
Dóðnuóv past). 

® This is probably a treatise by Demetrius the Laconian. See R. Philippson, 
“Papyrus Herculanensis 831,” Studien zu Epikur und den Epikureem (Hildesheim, 1983), 
pp. 284-98. Chrysippus’ method in his work on the emotions was prescriptive and 
is found in numerous popular treatises on vices and passions, for example, in Cicero 
(Tusculan Disputations, Books 3-4), and in Seneca’s, Plutarch’s, and Philodemus’ works 
on anger. See ibid., p. 285; idem, Hermes 67 (1932), pp. 245-94; idem, “Philodems 
Buch tiber den Zorn,” Rh. Mus. 71 (1916), pp. 425-60. Chrysippus’ On the Passions 
was in four books, the first three defining the nature of the different passions and 
the fourth--called the tò repi raðâv Sepanevtixdc—their cure. See SVF 3.458 (111.8- 
12); 3.460 (112.1-13); Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 7.111; and pp. 
72-73, above. Note also Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 74A 4 Gepanevtixh 
nappnoia. 

70 PHerc. 831, col. 5.9-11, &torov] &è Aoıdopeiv tò npfoeipnpé]vov rap&Adorypa, &AA[à 
det BepJanedew. My translation. See Philippson, “Papyrus Herculanensis 831,” p. 286. 
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when he disapproves of the mere censure of an angry man. The 
mere censure of the emotions, advocated by Bion and Chrysippus, is 
ineffectual.”! One should rather visualize the illness; when the shameful 
consequences of such a vice are put before the eyes of those suffer- 
ing, they become intent on a cure.” This debate concerns the de- 
gree of harshness used in the cure of moral ills. Demetrius’ and 
Philodemus’ rejection of the censure of fickleness and anger is not a 
foil used in order to advocate a gentler approach but reflects rather 
a contrary view held by other Epicureans. 

The same debate is seen in On Frank Criticism where Philodemus 
rejects the use of harshness in moral exhortation in view of the different 
dispositions and conditions of the pupils. Evidence for this occurs in 
contexts discussing how to treat the weak, those difficult to cure, the 
incurable, and those who have apostasized from philosophy, and how 
to retain and reclaim students who might have disobeyed and been 
disassociated, psychologically or physically, from the community. 
Fragment 59 notes two among many reasons why some abandon 
philosophy: “For they are either weak or incurable by frankness.”” 
Fragment 60.1-7 continues: 


And some maintained that one should apply frank speech towards people 
like this, others, on the other hand, that one should use a bitter form 
of frankness similar to reproach, even as those who revile from male- 
volence. 


The contention concerns the appropriate treatment of the “weak” 
and “incurable” ones. Both agreed that these should not be shunned 
but disagreed on the cure. Some thought rappnoia would suffice; 
others that Aoıdopia was necessary. The following lines speak of 
charmers who “with their deceitful and manifold pleasantries turn 
many away by seizing the intensity of the emotions and subduing 


"| Philodemus, On Anger col. 1.7-20 Indelli, ei pév obv éxetipa toig yeyovan u[d]vov 
... Ós Biwv év tâ Ilepi ths öpyfis Kai Xpboinnoc èv tô] Me[p]i noBdv Cepaxev[ti]Kan, xdv 
petping fotato (M. Gigante & G. Indelli, “Bione e !’Epicureismo,” CErc 8 (1978), 
pp. 125-26). 

7 Philodemus, On Anger cols. 1.21-27; 3.13; 4.15-16 Indelli, kakà téva xpd 
òupátov. Cf. On Frank Criticism fr. 26.3-4. 

73 Idem, On Frank Criticism fr. 59.9-11 and 1-2, “and sometimes he will even 
abandon philosophy.” Recent converts experience dejecting influences which, as the 
result of weakness, affect them; these include the sober advice of friends and bitter 
criticism of the unfriendly, which “have even made some persons renounce philoso- 
phy altogether” (Plutarch, Progress in Virtue 78AB). On deserting philosophy see also 
On Listening to Lectures 46E and pp. 78-81, above. 
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them by enchantment” (fr. 60.8-12). As Philodemus rejects the 
“psychagogy” of those of an unrefined disposition, so he rejects that 
of these charmers because of its detrimental effect on friends of the 
community. Philodemus rejects both the reviling of the “incurable 
ones” and the “weak,” and the bitter frankness of the young who 
use “biting frankness,” approximating otopio. The young err in 
their excessive and intemperate use of nappnota, characterized as a 
tumor that needs a drastic operation (col. 17a). But Philodemus re- 
jects Aowopia, as did Dio Chrysostom in his description of the ideal 
Cynic and Plutarch as he lamented the great dearth of those friends 
who do not confuse Aoıdopta and wöyog with nappnoia.’”* One should 
not revile or treat the erring one spitefully; instead, mistakes should 
be considered with sympathy. The use of inconsiderate harshness severs 
the social relations between friends of the community. 

Right and wrong psychagogy is seen in the contrast between an 
admonition actuated by the concern for the good of others and an 
admonition which is altogether biting with moderate irony.” The 
“cheerful admonishing” (vov@eteiv iAapüc) as opposed to vovdereiv 
ayvootog (fr. 61), echoes the joyous use of the philotropeic method 
(fr. 43, edgpoodvn). Fragments 57 to 70 highlight, with the help of 
the medical analogy, the correct mode of admonition, asking whether 
the mature can fail in their use of frank speech and answering in the 
affirmative. These fragments recognize the legitimate use of harsh 
speech, as does column 2b, which notes that the psychagogue can 
use bitter methods comparable to wormwood. This puts Philodemus 
on the defensive since the method he advocates has apparent simi- 
larities, not only to the practice of the ironic and pretentious man, 
but also to the methods used by flatterers and obsequious persons. 
Philodemus defends both a legitimate use of harshness and an ap- 
propriate form of obsequiousness among the friends in the commu- 
nity (cf. pp. 112-14, above). 

Now pretentiousness accentuates a certain relationship. In Aristotle, 
truthfulness in social life is the mean between pretentiousness and 


7” Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.11-13; Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 
66A; Precepts of Statecraft 810C; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 79.8-12. See pp. 
92-94, above. 

73 Ibid., fr. 26.4-7, wnödeuovich vovßernoic. Cf. also fr. 42.6, and col. 13b12; cf. 
Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 55B, rappnoio. xndepovixn; Epictetus, 
Gnom., 63, xndepovixds &vip. Clement was later to define vov8émotc as “benevolent 
blame” (wöyog kndepovixde, Ped. 76.1) and recognized also a benevolent use of Ao Sopia 
(Ped. 74.2). See pp. 72-75, above. 
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self-deprecation. The truth-telling in question concerns claims made 
about oneself. The definition in the Eudemian Ethics of the person 
between the dissembler and the charlatan—called truthful, sincere or 
“downright”—1is broadened in that he is a lover of truth contrasted 
to a lover of falsehood.” Here we see the inchoate steps towards 
further expansion where these concepts come to be eulogized at- 
tributes in interpersonal relations. Philodemus’ description in On Vices 
of the eipwv, combined with the &AaCov, gives evidence for the ironic 
and pretentious person’s behavior towards others: 


Usually he praises the man he will censure, but always minimizes and 
blames himself and those like himself, thereby perverting what he wants 
to say. He is, however, well aware of his own cleverness to deceive 
and give a trustworthy impression.” 


“He,” furthermore, “never calls anybody by his bare name, but ‘the 
beautiful Phaedrus’ and ‘the wise Lysias’, and uses ambiguous epi- 
thets like worthy, pleasant, simple, noble, manly.” And, at a dinner 
party, he “listens with open mouth to a man who will prove some- 
thing, then mocks him covertly by nodding to others. .. .””® These 
aspects of the ironic person remind us of the flatterer. Socrates both 
praises the person he censures, deprecates himself, is clever in his 
own deceptiveness, and is flattering at parties. Philodemus’ reference 
to the dAaCev reveals then an Epicurean critique of Socrates.’ It is 
also paramount for Philodemus to undermine the activity of the 
pretentious person for a more subtle reason: the Epicurean psy- 
chagogue is like the Socratic etpwv and &Aafev who both praises 
and admonishes the same people! The wise Epicurean is then not in 
every respect the reversal of Socrates.® Socratic indirection indeed 


7 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 1221al-3; 1233638-1234a3; Nicomachean Ethics 1108a9- 
10, 19-21; 1127a13-b33; Great Ethics 1193a28-35. 

77 Philodemus, On Vices col. 21.37-23.37. Cf. col. 21.37-38. 

78 Ibid., cols. 22.2-4; 22.27-32; 23.23-26. Translated by K. Kleve, “Scurra Atticus: 
The Epicurean View of Socrates,” Zußhrnong, vol. 1, pp. 246-47. 'Añaķóv is close 
in meaning to wevöng: Theophrastus, Characters 23.1; Plato, Republic 560C; Gorgias 
525A; Aristophanes, Clouds 102. 

79 Plutarch, Reply to Colotes 1117D, Socrates’ arguments were cAaCéves or charla- 
tans. M. T. Riley, “The Epicurean Criticism of Socrates,” Phoenix 34 (1980), pp. 
55-68; Kleve, “Scurra Atticus: The Epicurean View of Socrates,” Evrog, vol. 1, 
pp. 227-53; A. A. Long, “Socrates in Hellenistic Philosophy,” The Classical Quarterly 
n.s. Vol. 38.1 (1988), pp. 150-71; S. K. Stowers, “Paul on the Use and Abuse of 
Reason,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians (1990), pp. 272-74. 

89 Contra K. Kleve, “Scurra Atticus: The Epicurean View of Socrates,” LuChtmos, 
vol. 1, p. 248. 
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appeared inimical to Epicurean frankness, but one of the more effec- 
tive means of persuasion advocated in On Frank Criticism is the subtle 
approach of mixing praise and blame. Hence, it was important for 
Philodemus to give advice as to how to detect a pretentious person 
among the friends of the community. 

Obsequiousness, deception, and chatter, are constituent parts of 
the flatterer’s “psychagogy.”*' But Philodemus describes the method 
of charmers who pretend to be on friendly terms with those they 
flatter in similar terms to the method of the moral corrector. Charmers 
divert and charm many people with “deceitful and manifold pleas- 
antries” and psychagogues “tame men with perseverance to friend- 
ship with themselves even as physicians through manifold aids succour 
persons without passion.”® The physicians’ “manifold aids” remind 
us not only of the “varied and good method” of the Epicurean teach- 
ers, but also of the “manifold pleasantries” of imposters (frs. 60.1 1— 
12; 68.1-2; 10.1). Terms such as tıdasebw, “to tame or domesti- 
cate,” and compounds of tpéyw, used to describe both the teachers 
and flatterers, reinforce their apparent closeness. The term bnotpéxo 
is close in meaning to xoAuxebo, as is clear when Philodemus pre- 
sents the Peripatetic position on anger.° Philodemus’ neologism 
npootpoyacthç shows the semantic closeness of compounds of tpéxw 
with flattery and Philodemus’ attempt to highlight the special im- 
print of Epicurean practice. The latter is clear from a practice re- 
jected in On Frank Criticism: “and we do not run to (our) teachers so 
that we may appear to bear goodwill towards them.”* . 

The similarities between flatterers and psychagogues were conspicu- 
ous enough for Philodemus to explain them, just as he emphasizes 
the differences between the pretentious person and psychagogues in 
light of their similarities and defends an appropriate form of obsequi- 


81 PHerc. 336/1150, col. 18.2-4, p. 118 Indelli. For commentary see ibid., pp. 
171-72. See p. 18, above. 

82 On Frank Criticism fr. 86.2-7. Cf. 60.8-12. The close semantic range of “charm- 
ers” (yénteg) and “flatterers” is well established: Longo Auricchio, “Sulla Concezione 
Filodemea dell’Adulazione,” p. 89. 

83 Philodemus, On Anger cols. 31-32 (cf. 31.28, 31-32). See J. Annas, “Epicurean 
Emotions,” GRBS 30.2 (1989), pp. 145-64. Cf. On Frank Criticism fr. 82. Tpex&deınvog, 
“the one who runs to dinner,” is one of the commonest epithets of the parasite (see 
Ribbeck, Kolax, pp. 15-16). 

% On Frank Criticism fr. 52.6-9 (cf. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 100). And the 
former from PHerc. 1457 where “the one who runs up to” is said to behave like 
the one who “speaks in order to please.” Cf. Longo Auricchio, “Sulla Concezione 
Filodemea dell’Adulazione,” pp. 90-91. 
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ousness. On Flattery concedes that there are certain similarities be- 
tween flatterers and the wise, as when the wise man talks so wonder- 
fully that he fascinates the soul of his audience, “bewitching the mind 
like the fabulous siren.”® The Epicurean teacher is a dealer in prov- 
erbs or apophthegms, just as Metrodorus speaks to Polyaenus, often 
giving an insinuating and pleasant discourse.® PHerc. 1457 draws a 
line between the “intimate fellows” and “those outside the intimate 
fellowship”; the latter are to be treated with respect; the former are 
treated with honor and respect and worthy to be flattered!®’ Flatter- 
ers and the wise are then like in their praise, obsequiousness, and 
flattery, but different in their use of blame. If flatterers blame at all, 
they do so inconsiderately and harshly.** Unrelieved harshness is 
rejected in the art of psychagogy, although it can be harsh; this art 
is varied like the “manifold aid” of physicians, “bountifully mixed 
with praise and exhortation to do those things which belong to the 
good.”®° It teaches, gives advice, and spurs on to proper action. The 
“order of frankness” belongs thus to deliberative rhetoric. A mixed 
method should be applied to the erring ones; and they should be 
exhorted frequently. Blame should be followed by more soothing 
measures. So, Philodemus clearly sides with those who recognized 
the need for praise and blame for progressing persons.” 

The identity of those Epicureans advocating harshness eludes us. 
But we should remember that On Frank Criticism derives from Zeno’s 
lecture notes and discussions in the school in Athens, and these dis- 
cussions continued in Naples and Herculaneum. I have introduced 


8 PHerc. 222, cols. 2.4-7, 20-21; Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo sull’ 
Adulazione,” pp. 105-06. 

86 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 6a8-15. See SeAecto in fr. 26.11 in the 
meaning of “seduce.” For the pleasant discourse of the wise see fr. 87.1-3 (the 
teacher throws out the false opinions of students by singing) and fr. 74.1-2, “being 
lifted up/exalted by hymns/chants.” 

®' Kondo, “Per l’interpretazione del pensiero filodemeo sulla adulazione nel PHerc. 
1457,” p. 48. 

8 PHerc. 1675, col. 11, pp. 20-21 de Falco; Longo Auricchio, “Sulla Concezione 
Filodemea dell’Adulazione,” pp. 85-86. 

89 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 68.1-7; 10.1-2; 86.5-7. 

% Praise and blame are both bountifully represented in the hortatory terms in On 
Frank Criticism (see p. 108, fn. 28, above). Terms of praise and exhortation include 
énawvéw, éxawos, aivecic, npotpénw, napaivéw, napaivects, mapaxaréw, émiteiva, and 
StakeAedonon. See also ctw, mdepovia, Bepanedo, xovgiCecOan, opiteoden, and Boneia. 
Cf. On Frank Criticism col. 1363-6, “since it makes the order of frankness into a 
deliberative speech”; col. 13b13; and fr. 58.6-9, where the teacher is said to use 
frank speech “often in a mixed manner when an error has occurred.” 
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evidence for a tradition of harsh Epicureans and of a debate among 
Epicureans on the correct mode of exhortation which rejected flat- 
tery and harsh censure of the emotions. All this lends credence to 
the view that the two contrasting approaches to moral exhortation 
and psychagogic guidance were held by opposing Epicureans. This 
puts the burden of proof on the shoulders of those who would main- 
tain that the contrasting position discouraged is simply a foil, i.e., 
non-existent, or a critique of pedagogical practices in vogue outside 
the Epicurean community. 

This dispute over methods of correcting disciples within the Epi- 
curean school is a variation of the debate among non-Epicureans on 
the appropriate means of persuasion in moral reformation that I 
documented in chapter two. As we shall see in some detail below, 
this debate centers on the question of the appropriate treatment for 
students of different dispositions. Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism al- 
lows us not only to gauge in detail the nature of the above debate, 
but reveals also an intriguing rotational form of psychagogy which 
expects the active participation of all members of the community in 
the correction of each other. The disciples of the school are urged to 
be forthcoming and reveal their shortcomings to their fellow-students 
and leaders for correction. 


3.2 Epicurean Communal Psychagogy: Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism 


3.2.1 Mutual participation in edification, admonition, and correction. Openness 
and concealment; confession and reporting; trust and distrust 

The first fragment of On Frank Criticism draws attention to the par- 
ticipatory nature of Epicurean psychagogy: “On the occasion when 
someone fails in perceiving errors together or in discerning that which 
is useful, he/she arouses distrust” (1.1-4). Error is no solitary affair; 
neither is its correction. The Epicurean ideal of fellowship expected 
participation of members in the evaluation and correction of each 
other. Besides the issue of openness—members are encouraged to be 
forthcoming with regard to their faults—On Frank Criticism is also 
concerned with the contrary practice of concealment. The friends of 
the community are encouraged not to conceal their faults, but to 
confess them to others. “Confessional practice” is somewhat anachro- 
nistic but describes such an activity well. Some of the fragments refer 
to reporting and spying as well as the reluctance of some to be forth- 
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coming. Member evaluation also included “patting on the back” for 
a thing well done. Although outsiders in their critique focused on 
this latter aspect, On Frank Criticism is mainly concerned with frank 
criticism of faults.”' 

Two attendant factors emerge. Firstly, if anyone does not adhere 
to established communal norms among the friends, he/she arouses 
distrust. Secondly, a practice of confession and reporting encoun- 
tered a strong psychological hindrance, succinctly captured by Me- 
nander, “Don’t tell your secret to your friend and you will not fear 
him when he turns into an enemy.” Frank speech serves the truth 
and is not afraid to censure a friend; the truth, however, might be 
difficult to bear.” Both of these factors surface in On Frank Criticism. 
Other moralists discuss how forthcoming one should be towards oth- 
ers and whether and to what extent one should trust another. In 
light of the propensity of humans to harm each other, Dio Chrysostom 
advises caution in trusting people. One should be equally on one’s 
guard towards all, and not be more trustful even towards a friend, a 
close acquaintance or a blood-relative.* Dio recounts the saying of a 
Spartan who, to the offer of a guarantee (riorıg) of friendship from 
certain persons, replied that there was only one guarantee, namely, 
“their inability to do harm even if they wished.”” Any guarantee 
that “consists in phrases, in acquaintanceship, in oaths, in kinship” is 
laughable, foolish and utterly weak. From Lucian’s Toxaris, which 
deals with the question of faithful friends, we know the Scythians 
had adopted one of these “laughable and foolish” guarantees, namely, 
blood-oaths.® Lucian’s discussion shows, as well as that of Dio in the 
above discourse—and Discourse 73, On Trust—that questions of trust 


?! Athenaeus (Sophists at Dinner 182A = Fr. 56 Usener) says that Epicurus’ Sympo- 
sium consists of a crowd of flatterers praising one another. Clement of Alexandria, 
on the other hand, notes the Epicurean emphasis on blame and correction (Ped. 
93.1; 145, 14 Stahlin-Treu). See p. 74, fn. 71, above. 

® Frs, 695K; 545K. 

3 The words regularly used in this connection are avexeodon and bn0-gépa/pévo. 
See Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 2.6; 80.5; cols. 10a10; 10b8; 12b8; and 13b11; 
Epictetus, Discourse 3.4.12; 3.21.5; Encheridion 30; Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.8; 
Josephus, Antiquities 7.372; 17.342; Heb 13:13; Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 34, 39, 56- 
57; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 7.12. For Paul’s use of this motif 
see pp. 321-23, below. 

% Dio Chrysostom, On Distrust, Discourse 74.1. Cf. also Micomachean Ethics 1124b28-30. 

® Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 74.11-12; Epicurus, Principal Doctrines 31-35; Lucretius, 
On the Nature of Things 5.1020. 

% Lucian, Toxaris 37. See further pp. 166-69, below. 
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and distrust, sincerity and deception, between members of society 
were of concern to authors of the early Empire. 

The same concerns surface in Plutarch’s Concerning Talkatweness and 
On Curiosity, as well as in Epictetus’ To Those Who Lightly Talk About 
Their Own Affairs’ The last work warns of the dangers of openness: 
if you think that every person you meet is a friend you are just a 
“babbler.” We should only divulge our secrets to faithful, respectful, 
and dependable persons. It is true that nobody would despise a friendly 
and faithful counselor; nobody would reject a person who is ready 
“to share his difficulties, as he would share a burden with him, and 
to make them light for him by the very fact of his sharing in them.”® 
The suggestion of the treatise is, however, that there is a great dearth 
of such reliable persons. In the case of the Epicureans these issues 
were particularly pressing in light of their communal psychagogy. 
Intimate acquaintanceship, a constitutive part of the Epicurean ideal 
of fellowship, constituted the guarantee and basis of their friendly 
relations and allowed members to be forthright with each other in 
spite of attendant dangers. Diogenes succinct statement—ei 8’ &xtotev 
o05é giAwv—even though noting Epicurus’ disagreement with the 
Pythagorean maxim Kowé tà giAwv—captures the importance of trust 
in Epicurean friendship which did involve mutual mental support 
and relief.” 

Philodemus’ On Anger reveals that the community of friends has 
two aims: reform of character and theoretical inquiry. Anger thwarts 
the progress of people both because they do not share in the good 
of joint inquiry and because they cannot stand the rebukes of cor- 
rections of teachers and fellow students. Reform of character requires 
thus an emotional change and active participation of all.'® In Epicu- 
rean psychagogy the correction of errors is important, part of the 
project of reform of character, described as “turning the reason 
around”; amendment of errors, which is achieved through mutual 


” Plutarch, 502B-515A and 515B-523B, and Epictetus, Discourse 4.13, respec- 
tively. See Epictetus, Discourse 2.22.24, 30, 34; 3.14.18, and 3.16 That One should 
Enter Cautiously into Social Intercourse, Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 70F; 
On the Control of Anger 463B-D. See also Is ‘Live Unknown’ a Wise Precept? 1128D-E. 

% Epictetus, Discourse 4.13.16 and 23, oi dnöppntor Aöyoı niotewg xpeiav Exovan.... 

® According to Diogenes Laertius, the reason why Epicurus did not think that 
property should be held in common was that “such practice... implied mistrust” 
(Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.11). 

1% Philodemus, On Anger col. 19.14-27 Indelli, &mpoBd&tovg... tH uńte kaðnyntàç 
avéxeoOar ute cvcxoAdCovtac, Av énrtipdor Kai SiopBdouv.... 
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correction and encouragement, is requisite for progress in wisdom. 
Through confession, errors are brought out into the open for cri- 
tique and correction. In such a practice we witness also the Epicu- 
rean critique of Stoic pedagogy which, so the charge went, was in- 
direct instead of plainly speaking the truth.'® Indirection, instead of 
disclosing the truth, closed it up even further. In order to gain legiti- 
macy for a confessional practice, Philodemus focuses on Heracleides’ 
“confession” which, as he notes, was praised by Epicurus. Heracleides 
was forthcoming 


because he thought the censures he would receive on account of what 
he revealed were less important than their benefits; and so he disclosed 
his errors to Epicurus.'® 


This fragment subtly brings home the concerns we saw in Dio and 
Menander above. To reveal one’s shortcomings might generate the 
censure of others. The basic fear was that the student’s openness 
would bring on an even sharper critique than if he would conceal 
his faults. In light of the perceived tendency of the age to speak ill 
of others and expose their shortcomings, these concerns are under- 
standable.'** How far should one go in revealing one’s secrets? This 
question is put forward in light of a basic vulnerability and distrust 
of others. It was feared that the information disclosed might prove 
disgraceful. The flatterer also successfully uses openness; in an at- 
tempt to strengthen “fellow feeling,” he brings out into the open 
even innermost secrets.'® If he, for example, knows that the flattered 
one is unfortunate in his marriage or suspicious towards his house- 


101 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 13.7-8; 22; col. 14b9-11; On the Stoics 17.23 
(ed. Crönert, Kolotes und Menedemos, p. 57). On npoxont see On Frank Criticism frs. 
10.10; 33.3; On Death 17.33; 23.8; PHerc. 1414, col. 16.9; Epicurus, fr. 521 Us.; 
Diogenes Laertius, Lwes of Eminent Philosophers 10.120. Compare ibid., 7.127. 

12 See Riley, “The Epicurean Criticism of Socrates,” pp. 67-8, on the rejection 
of Socrates’ philosophical style. For Epicurean practice, see P. Rabbow, Seelenführung. 
Methodik der Exerzitien in der Antike (München, 1954), pp. 260-79. In his discussion of 
forcible diction, Demetrius contrasts cross-examination with plain teaching (On Style 
279, oapüg S1öhokovr eMxet Kai odK EAéyyxovtt). 

1% Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 49.2-7. For Epicurean confessional practice 
see S. Sudhaus, “Epikur als Beichtvater,” ARW 14 (1911), pp. 647-48; W. Schmid, 
“Contritio und ‘ultima linea rerum’ in neuen Epikureischen Texten,” Rh. Mus. N. F. 
100 (1957), pp. 301-14. See also idem, “Epikur,” RAC 5 (1962), cols. 741-43. 

10 Cf. Plutarch, On Being a Busybody 521E; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 220A; 
Epictetus, Discourse 1.18.10. See also Isocrates, To Nicocles 47; Antidosis 147-48. 

10 Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 53F-54A. For &néppnto (“inner- 
most secrets”), see PHerc. 1089, col. 5.6-7, in Méndez, “PHerc. 1089: Filodemo 
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hold, he divulges secret faults of his in similar matters. This makes 
their fellow-feeling stronger, which leads the flattered one to disclose 
some of his own secrets. Then he is afraid to abandon the confiden- 
tial relation. 

But the handbook encourages students, in spite of attendant dan- 
gers, not to hold back but to reveal their faults and innermost secrets 
to others. Concealment is discouraged; openness encouraged. One 
should bring errors into the open, so that they no longer remain 
hidden and can be corrected.'® The benefits of such an openness 
outweigh any conceivable setback. Fr. 49 uses the word unvoo for 
the “confession” of Heracleides. “To reveal” or “disclose what is secret” 
is also used in fr. 42.1-7: 


And many of the intimate associates will spontaneously disclose what is 
secret, without the teacher examining closely with concern and in detail. 


The young are advised not to hide their errors, but to entrust them 
to the teacher. If they confess their mistakes, the teacher will give 
them an attentive ear.!” Also “to act in secret is doubtless most 
unfriendly; the one who does not bring everything out into the open 
will be hiding these from the most excellent of friends.”' Fragment 
42 relates that “most” of the intimate associates disclose things relat- 
ing to themselves “willingly.” At the same time, this also subtly brings 
home the point that not all do. Consequently, the teacher has to 
“investigate” or “examine closely” the one who is reluctant to dis- 
close his errors or be otherwise forthcoming. But the teacher is not 
the only one in a position to examine others who find it difficult to 
disclose their faults. Some are thus therapeutically treated, gently and 
with ease, and without the teacher’s knowledge, by those who have 
shared their experience (8.4-11). Also, the teacher’s success when 


‘Sobre la Adulaciön’,” p. 134. Cf. On Anger p. 54 W; Stobaeus, Anthology 3.41; and 
Isocrates, To Demonicus 22 and 24. 

16 Cf. Epicurus, fr. 522 Us. “... initium est salutis notitia peccati.” See Seneca, 
Epistle 97.15-16 = fr. 531 Us. See also Plutarch, Progress in Virtue 82AB. 

107 On Frank Criticism frs. 28; 51.1 (&x[obd]oet p&AAov) and fr. 79.9 Herc. Olivieri 
did not include six frs. in his edition of On Frank Criticism which are found in the 
first edition: Herculanensium Voluminum quae supersunt, vol. 5, part 2 (Naples, 1843), frs. 
77, 79, 84, 87, 91 and 93. I identify these frs. with “Herc.” See M. Gigante, 
“Motive Paideutici Nell’ Opera Filodemea Sulla Liberta’ De Parola,” CErc 4 (1974), 
pp. 37-42. 

108 Thid., fr. 41.2-8. The “most excellent of friends” is the wise teacher. See the 
reference to Epicurus in PHerc. 1232 fr. 9, col. 1.8-9, ed. Vogliano p. 72: é]§oxatatov 
AapPé[vew todt]o tavbpdc. See Longo Auricchio, “La Scuola di Epicuro,” p. 24. 
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admonishing might escape his notice, but it is apparent to others 
(61.6-12). Other members are sometimes in a better position to dis- 
cover their fellow students’ mistakes. Then they should either correct 
them or report them to the teachers, just like Polyaenus, who re- 
ported Apollonides’ status to Epicurus when the student was losing 
his ardor in his pursuit of Epicureanism (49.7-10). 

It is not difficult to imagine that such a reporting of misdemean- 
ors might be looked on unfavorably by the erring one and that stu- 
dents might refrain from engaging in such a practice: “Most people 
restrain themselves from accusing, so that they themselves not be 
slandered, who criticize others who think badly” (fr. 51.5-10). Be- 
cause of this reluctance Philodemus has to explain preemptively (fr. 
50.3-10): 


For if a person desires his friend to attain correction, he [sc. Epicurus] 
will not consider him a slanderer, when he is not this sort of person, 
but one who loves his friend: for he knows the difference well between 
these two sorts of people. 


The fragment continues by noting that one who does not report the 
errors of his fellow students is mean to his friend and a lover of evil! 
This contrasts sharply with the description of the teacher as cheerful 
and gentle, one who loves his friend.' But reporting of errors should 
not go too far: “And we do not run to the teachers in order to 
appear to show them goodwill, by reporting what one said or did 
against them, and against one’s intimate fellows.”!!° The pupils should 
rather behave with loyalty towards their fellow students and not run 
to the teachers as adulators and slanderers. The students refuse to be 
brutal toward those who do not confess their mistakes, giving “meas- 
ure for measure” (fr. 52.1-3); instead of accusing and being brutal 
with fellow students, we should rather, Philodemus advises, “become 
accusers of ourselves, if we err in any respect” (fr. 51.2-5). 
Philodemus, similarly to Diogenes of Oenoanda’s description of 
the purpose of his colonnade two centuries later, speaks of the recip- 
rocal practice of benefiting each other in salvific terms. In this he 
follows the common parlance of moralists of the period. The stu- 
dents mutually perceive their sins in order to gain salvation; they 


109 Frs, 50.10-12 (kaxöpıAov Kai pıAökaxov) and 85.7-9, 6 kaßnyobuevog ednuépar 
Kal popio Kai Ainian.... 
"0 Ibid., fr. 52.6-12. See Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 99-100, 107. 
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“support” and “save each other.”''' They can accomplish this be- 
cause they have the “strength to bear easily and have as support a 
grand good-will” (36.2-4). Frankness also “strengthens the reciprocal 
goodwill of those in preparation.”'!? One of the means then to attain 
progress, besides self-correction (52.2-5), is reciprocal and consists in 
benevolent help both from the leaders and fellow students: “that he 
himself may be able to be therapeutically treated, either by us or by 
another of the fellow students” (79.1—4). 

The question whether the wise will also change each other with 
frank speech receives an affirmative answer. As the wise remind the 
students of correct behavior, so they also remind each other: “If, 
then, the wise men know each other, they will be reminded gladly 
by one another in the ways we have described, as [they are reminded] 
by themselves, and will feel the most gentle sting and will be grate- 
ful” (cols. 8b6-13). The wise remind each other when they reason 
fraudulently because of great weakness or because of the unpleasant- 
ness of the toils that have befallen them. The wise heighten the 
awareness they have of each other’s presence and progress and in- 
crease the cohesiveness of their relationship by mutual correction and 
confession of faults (cols. 9al-8). The wise should strive after the 
same in their relation with those in preparation with them. The tönog 
itself, “Whether the wise man will frankly refer his own affairs to his 
friends?” is significant, since it signals, if a negative response is given, 
a practice contrary to the one advocated (frs. 81.1-4; 54.2-6; 55). 
One could sharpen the question by asking, should the mature con- 
tinue to participate in the communal practice of openness? The answer 
is yes, and it is important for our conceptualization of the relation- 
ships advocated as part of the Epicurean fellowship. Mature mem- 
bers should not disassociate themselves from others less mature. On 


1! See Epicurus, fr. 522 Us., on gaining salvation. Philodemus, On Frank Criticism 
frs. 1; 36.1-2, Kai tò Sft &AJANA@v oXı)Geodaı. For other instances of o@ew see frs. 
34.3; 78.6 and col. 6b3 which speaks of a person who has been “saved” by frank 
criticism. For owtp see fr. 40.8 and for owtnpica see fr. 4.9; App. Tab. II D2 (App.). 
See Diogenes, frs. 1 and 2, “... I wished by making use of this colonnade to set 
forth in public the remedies which bring salvation, remedies of which I would say 
in a word that all kinds have been revealed” (fr. 2, V-VI, tà tig cwmpias g&pyaxa; 
Chilton). 

112 On Frank Criticism frs. 79.2-4 Herc. and 25.3-8. Cf. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, 
pp. 101-02. Philodemus’ treatise On Gratitude (PHerc. 1414; cf. cols. 10 and 16) 
reveals that goodwill, and gratitude for benevolent help, is basic to the Philodemean 
ideal of mutual psychagogy and friendship. See A. T. Guerra, “Filodemo sulla 
Gratitudine,” CErc 7 (1977), pp. 96-113. 
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the contrary, the wise are advised to be forthcoming to those in 
preparation “for the sake of their restoration” (55.5-6). 

The participatory nature of late Epicurean psychagogy is evident 
throughout the fragments. Fragment 45.1-6 says: “We will admonish 
others with great confidence, both now and when they have become 
prominent, the offshoots of our teachers.” The “we,” probably lead- 
ers in the school, admonish “others” as well as those who have gained 
a visible position in the community. The “others” also emerge in 
fragment 61: 


[ The guide] causes grief to the admonished one in a way unintelligible 
to his comrades... [the pupil], however, does not feel the pain of [the 
teacher’s] words if admonished by someone in a cheerful way. Some- 
times the teacher does not realize that his success is fictitious, while it 
has often become obvious to the others." 


The reference to the néAac, GAAo1, and čvor is significant. The ad- 
monition delivered is no private affair. The presence of others is not 
only assumed but explicitly stated. The teacher may grieve the ad- 
monished one “in an unintelligible way to others near him” (ayv@otas 
toig néAac). Oi neAag are fellow students who do not understand the 
reason for the teacher’s admonition. On occasion, Philodemus re- 
jects the harshness of “some” of the students (cols. 7b1; 17ab); here 
the évio1, on the other hand, know how to admonish correctly. The 
admonished one does not suffer destructive pain if admonished by 
someone in a calm and cheerful way. The following lines draw a 
contrast between the xa@nyobpevos and the &AAo1, confirming that 
the &AAo1 are identical to the néAag and évior. These are the “study- 
fellows” or “intimate fellows” who assist in the teacher’s correction. 
That the “young” assist in the admonitory practices of the confrater- 
nity is clear also from col. 17a: the young—who have a disposition 
to err—have a tendency to use bitter frankness when they admonish 
(cf. also col. 16a6-12). Such harshness needs to be corrected and 
can only be healed by a surgical operation, i.e., by a scalpel. Here 
the young fail and need to be corrected. In fragment 61, however, 
it is the teacher who fails. “Others” who are present evaluate whether 
the teacher is successful; and they alleviate the distress caused by the 
teacher by attending to and correctly admonishing the one who was 


113 On Frank Criticism fr. 61.1-10. I follow here the textual emendation of Gigante 
for line 4: œ. kai ped(év) äv iñapõç Eviorg. Cf. Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 81-83. 
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inconsiderately admonished. The teacher’s success should not be 
“wrapped by doubt.” It is authentic only if it is obvious to others 
too; other members are an integral part of the process. 

We have seen four dimensions of Epicurean correctional practice; 
one involving self-correction, another when a correction is adminis- 
tered by “others,” thirdly, when members report errors to the teach- 
ers for them to correct, and finally, when the wise correct each other. 
We have witnessed a network of social relations in which active 
participation of friends is presupposed in mutual edification, admoni- 
tion, and correction. All are progressing, only some have matured 
more than others. Philodemus has a very positive view of the human 
condition and the possibility of progress. He rejects an inconsiderate 
and harsh approach to moral ills and advocates a gentle approach.'"* 
He has no sympathy for those who claim to be beyond mistake; 
such a view is absurd." Occasionally, Philodemus speaks of the wise 
as “perfect” in contrast to one who fails to understand, is senseless, 
or ignorant. But the wise man should not hate the one who commits 
pardonable mistakes, “remembering that he is not perfect himself 
and that all men are accustomed to err.”!'® geal 

The wise are, therefore, not perfect in the sense that they are 
faultless; they can progress in their use of frankness and in their attitude 
towards others (fr. 2.1-7). Some fragments thus focus on the attitude 
of those who correct others since they can become presumptuous. I 
shall look at these and the nature of the correctional practice advo- 
cated when I discuss different types of students and approaches present 
in the handbook. But first I discuss the medical imagery which 
emphasizes the means and methods of correct diagnosis and progno- 
sis, the legitimate use of harshness, the stochastic nature of Epicu- 
rean psychagogy, and the possibility of the mature person’s failure in 
his care of others. 


n4 Therapy should be done with a “moderate discourse” or “moderate censure” 
(frs. 6.7-8; 20.1-2) and one should “rebuke gently and agreeably” (col. 16a8). See 
also frs. 26.8; 38; 52.2; 85.9; and cols. 4b8-9; 8b12 (cf. On Anger 19.19; 28.39; 44.27 
Indelli). 

"5 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism cols. 18b13-14; 19b7-9. See pp. 299-310, be- 
low, on Paul’s critique of the supposedly “wise” in Corinth. 

116 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 46.5-11; 55.8; cols. 822-9; 1028-10; 9a7--8. 
Note fr. 74.5-9, which refers to a person who has “shed some faults” but “does not 
achieve perfection in everything.” 
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3.2.2 Medical imagery and the stochastic method‘ 

Just as it is impossible to obtain bodily health without resorting to 
physicians, so must the pupil place himself in the hands of the teach- 
ers and entrust them with the care of his soul.''® Philodemus uses 
medical imagery to throw light on the process of moral exhortation 
and to emphasize the need for perseverance in difficult cases, patient 
care on the part of the doctor, and the legitimate use of harshness 
in case of recalcitrant students. The medical model also underlines 
the conjectural nature of the treatment in which issues of adapta- 
bility crystallize. The psychagogue’s method is conjectural in the same 
way as is the art of a physician, a rhetor, or a pilot, namely, no 
general rules can be generated which are valid for all instances. Each 
situation creates its own rules to which a physician, rhetor, or pilot 
must adapt. The art in question is thus subservient to the situation, 
namely, the patient, the audience, or the weather at sea. 

The therapeutic model was common during Hellenistic times; 
philosophy was seen as the means by which to cure human ills.'!% 
The medical model was also valued by Epicureans.'” In On Frank 
Criticism this analogy presents a coherent pedagogical vision of frank 


17 The obsolete word “stochastic” means “pertaining to chance or conjecture,” 
and refers to the psychagogue’s method in the assessment and correction of moral 
faults. See further below. 

118 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 39. Cf. the textual emendation in lines 4-5 
of Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 77 n. 110, [éavtods] oltlov éxip)pintew. 

"° For the therapeutic model among the Stoics see A.-J. Voelke, “La fonction 
thérapeutique du Logos selon Chrysippe,” Etudes de Lettres 4 (1981) 57-71; G. B. 
Kerford, “Two Problems Concerning Impulses,” On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics: The 
Work of Arius Didymus (ed. W. W. Fortenbaugh; New Brunswick, NJ, 1983), pp. 87- 
93; and I. G. Kidd, “Euemptosia-Proneness to Disease,” in ibid., pp. 107-117. For 
the therapeutic model in ancient scepticism, see D. E. Hahm, “The Diaeretic Method 
and the Purpose of Arius’ Doxography,” in ibid., pp. 15-37. 

12 Epicurus, fr. 221 Us. = Porphyry, Ad Marc. 31; Letter to Menoeceus 122; Vatican 
Sentences 64. For the therapeutic model in Epicureanism see J. F. Duvernoy, “Le 
modèle médical de l’ethique dans l’Epicurisme,” Justifications de V’éthique. XIXe Congrès 
de l’Association de Societés de philosophie de langue française, Bruxelles-Louvain la Neuve, 
6-9 Septembre 1982 (Brussels, 1984), pp. 171-77; idem, “Gu£rir par la philosophie 
(sur le modèle medical de l’ethique dans l’épicurisme),” Revue de l’Enseignemente 
philosophique 34/5, 1984; A.-J. Voelke, “Santé de l’äme et bonheur de la raison. La 
function thérapeutique de la philosophie dans |’épicurisme,” Etudes de Lettres 3 (1986), 
pp. 67-87; idem, “Opinions vides et troubles de l’äme: La medication Epicurienne,” 
Jeux et Contre-Jeux. Mélanges offerts a Pierre-André Stucki pour son 50éme anniversaire. 
Ed. par Pierre Bühler (Neuchatel, 1986), pp. 8-16; M. Nussbaum, “Therapeutic 
Arguments: Epicurus and Aristotle,” Norms of Nature. Studies in Hellenistic Ethics (ed. 
M. Schofield and G. Striker; Cambridge, 1986), pp. 31-74; and M. Gigante, 
““Philosophia Medicans’ in Filodemo,” CEre 5 (1975), pp. 53-61. 
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speech as a technique whose chief aim is to remedy mistakes or the 
passions for the recovery and salvation of consenting pupils. On the 
basis of the medical imagery, M. Gigante has shown that the therapy 
in Philodemus is of two kinds, namely, medicinal and surgical, cur- 
ing the disease either by drugs or the scalpel, thus conforming to a 
Hippocratic norm. Pharmacy is mixed in nature; it can apply both 
sweet and bitter medicine. Other drugs besides purgatives include 
wormwood and hellebore.'?! These, as well as the surgical method, 
parallel the sharpness which is a legitimate aspect of frank speech. 
The medical analogy emphasizes the mixed nature of exhortation 
and is thus evidence for good contextual judgment as promulgated 
and practiced by Epicurean spiritual directors. The comparison with 
physicians also underlines the conjectural nature of the method, which 
displays in unequivocal terms the principle of adaptation to the par- 
ticular case. The medical analogy thus emphasizes the conjectural 
nature of Epicurean psychagogy, the means and methods of correct 
diagnosis, as well as the legitimate use of harshness. 

The conjectural method was based on empirical observation and 
probable arguments from symptoms or signs.'”? Although the term 
texvn does not appear in the extant fragments of On Frank Criticism, 
the treatise contains language appropriate to the arts and is a kind 
of handbook which identifies and resolves questions that would be 
faced by a practitioner of the art.'” The very first fragment draws a 
distinction between certainty and conjecture, a distinction which was 
common in discussions about the nature of “art” (téyvn) as opposed 
to that of “science” (émothun): 


Generally, the sage and the philosopher use frank speech unrigidly by 
reasonable conjecture with the help of probable arguments.'™ 


12! Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 75. Cf. Euripides, fr. 403, 6 N (2); Plato, States- 
man 298C; Republic 406D; 407D. On the divisions of medicine in Plato, the first two 
species of five are “pharmacy” and “surgery.” The other three are dietetics, pre- 
scription of remedies, and diagnosis. See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philoso- 
phers 3.85. 

'2 Plato, Gorgias 464C; Philebus 55E-56B; M. Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy 
(Minneapolis, 1987), pp. 243-60; L. Edelstein, Ancient Medicine (Baltimore/London, 
1987), pp. 195-203. 

!2 So P. H. de Lacy and E. A. de Lacy, Philodemus: On Methods of Inference (2nd 
ed. Naples, 1978), p. 201. 

'2* Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 1.5-9. Note Gigante’s emendation, rayiag 
o[vdév instead of Olivieri’s nayiws (Ricerche Filodemee, 63); Rhetoric v. 1, p. 247, 11-12 
Sudhaus. 
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The emphasis on conjecture is a recurring theme in the fragments, 
particularly where the corrector of moral faults is compared to a 
physician. Frank speech is thus a conjectural method used in the art 
of therapeutic healing of souls, comparable to the methods used by 
physicians in the art of healing and pilots in the art of navigation. 
The end result of all three is uncertain and all face recurring mis- 
takes.'”? As a physician and a navigator, the moral director can make 
mistakes in the execution of his art. He is like a physician who ac- 
cidentally kills his patient and a captain who sometimes loses his ship. 
All three may occasionally, in spite of the best of intentions, fail. 

As Philodemus compares the psychagogue to a doctor, he asks 
“whether it appears that we who are more advanced do err with 
regard to perfect reasoning?” (56.1-3). In general the sage does not 
err with regard to perfect reasoning and prudence but does so in his 
use of frank speech, “in so far as one does not happen to attain the 
end and to pass beyond the human person who cannot constantly 
be on his guard” (56.8-13). The following fragments highlight the 
stochastic nature of the psychagogue’s task and suggest that perfect 
success is not always achieved. The wise can reason falsely and ap- 
ply frank speech out of place. The discussion revolves around the 
correct and incorrect use of frank speech for different character types 
or dispositions, namely, the weak, the incurable, and the recalcitrant, 
all of which require individualized and different treatment. The sage 
will not cease to exert his method until he purifies the young under 
his care (cf. 16.3-5). That process can be long and arduous since the 
diagnosis is often uncertain. But the sage must diagnose the sickness 
albeit by means of probable signs."® Such a diagnosis cannot be certain 
since it is based on probable signs—an angry man frowns, a modest 
one blushes, at least in most cases! 

It is then necessary to acknowledge that “probable conjecture cannot 
always turn out to be correct as one had hoped, even if plausibility 
consists in the highest degree in probable elements...” (fr. 57.5-11). 


125 On Frank Criticism frs. 1, 39-40, 57, 63-65, 69; and col. 17a. Philodemus’ views 
on the nature of art are complex. Philodemus responds to the critique that art must 
always produce beneficial results: “But the captain sometimes loses his ship, the 
physician kills his patient. We must either deny that navigation and medicine are 
arts, or abandon the demand that all arts must always be beneficial” (Transl. Hubbell, 
p. 268 = Sudh. v. 1, 19, col. 1 = Supp. 11). See Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance,” 
Philosophia Togata, pp. 107-17; Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” pp. 2400-02. 

'% On Frank Criticism frs. 69.4-10; 63.6-7; 57.4-5; Rhetoric v. 1 pp. 369, 373 Sudhaus; 
Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 76. 
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The doctor must, however, interpret the signs of an illness and might, 
for example, suppose that the patient needs a purging. If the diagno- 
sis happens to be incorrect, the physician does not at another date 
refuse to give a purging if it is needed. If the psychagogue gives up, 
it would be 


similar to a physician supposing by means of probable signs that someone 
needs a purgation, but then he errs with regard to the probable signs 
and will never again purge another sickness in this way (63.3-11).'7 


Philodemus compares these procedures of physicians with the cor- 
rector of moral faults when he attends the recalcitrant student who 
does not “obey” the frank criticism of his teacher (64.2-5): “For even 
a physician who is not successful in treating a sickness with a clyster, 
gives an enema again for the same illness” (64.5-8). The teacher 
must, in light of his failure, modify his approach; “and because of 
this he will apply his frank speech again, because he was not effective 
before, and he will apply it again and again, in order to succeed, if 
not now, then later” (64.8-12). Philodemus applies this general les- 
son to the way in which a psychagogue should deal with a recalci- 
trant student. He should not give up but continue to criticize frankly 
the recalcitrant ones. He might not be successful on the first or even 
the second day, but might attain his goal on the third (65.9-1]). 
In his effort to reclaim the recalcitrant one, the psychagogue must 
then stick with the patient. Sometimes he is not successful except 
when using more drastic measures. The medical analogy emphasizes 
thus both the conjectural nature of the therapeutic task and the le- 
gitimate and beneficial aspects of harshness. “Biting” was a common 
metaphor for harsh censure. Philodemus uses the phrase tò önxtıköv 
tis nappnoiaç, recognizing a legitimate use of harshness. “Everyone,” 
he says, “admits that stirring up will be salutary” and describes the 
admonition of the “excellent physician” as a dissection.’ Besides 
surgery, Philodemus refers to two bitter drugs, namely, wormwood 
and hellebore. We have only a short reference to the latter, but the 
former surfaces both in On Frank Criticism and in On Anger." Ariston 


'27 For this meaning of xévmpa, see Dioscorides, De mat. med. 5.11; Plutarch, Isis 
and Osins 381C; Gigante, “‘Philosophia Medicans’ in Filodemo,” p. 57. 

128 See Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 32.7-9; 16.2-3; 26.9; cols. 8b11—12; 
21b7-8; 22a7; App. Tab. IV I. For tò önktıröv tig nappnatas see col. 1724-10. See 
On Anger cols. 12.18; 37.19; 38.7; 41.8 Indelli, and Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer 
from a Friend 55B. 

12 On Frank Criticism App. Tab. XII ib. 1-2; Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 453D, 
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of Chios had compared the harshness of wormwood with rappnoto: 
“The bitterness of wormwood cuts similarly to frank speech.”!*° 
Philodemus agrees that the use of wormwood can be necessary.'*! 
There are cases when a person of refined disposition uses bitter 
methods comparable to wormwood. The wise man is also susceptible 
to anger and will even punish, but he does not go 


for punishing [the other person] as something enjoyable—for nothing 
pleasant is offered-—but as something most necessary, and what results 
is most unpleasant, as with drinking wormwood, and surgery.'” 


The analogy with hellebore, wormwood, and surgery emphasizes the 
legitimate use of harshness in moral exhortation. Significantly, the 
most sustained use of the medical analogy (frs. 63-69) occurs as 
Philodemus focuses on the recalcitrant students. Their “sickness” is 
of such a nature that it requires more drastic measures. But the 
obedient student needs only a gentle treatment. It is thus the pupils’ 
condition that determines the nature of the remedy or exhortation 
applied. 


3.2.3 Types of students and approaches 

As Philodemus debates issues of harshness with other Epicureans he 
focuses on the use of harsh exhortation on different types of stu- 
dents. Two types of students or dispositions surface throughout the 
fragments, namely, the “weak” and obedient ones and the “strong” 
or disobedient ones.! The former are also referred to as those who 
are insecure in their new philosophic way of life or have apostasized 
from philosophy. The latter are referred to as stubborn or recalci- 
trant pupils, those who find it difficult to stand the frank criticism of 
others or violently resist frank speech, and the irascible and incur- 
able ones. Each of these types of students needs a unique treatment. 
Philodemus often refers to these types collectively as the “young” or 


“For I do not think that reason should be used in one’s cure as we use hellebore, 
and be washed out of the body together with the disease, but it must remain in the 
soul and keep watch and ward over the judgments.” 

13 SVF 1.383 (88.45). 

131 In On Frank Criticism col. 2 b3-7, Philodemus says that the wise person bestows 
praise gladly, but endures frank criticism as something which is unpleasant, and just 
like wormwood. 

132 Idem, On Anger col. 44.9-22 Indelli. Transl. by Annas, “Epicurean Emotions,” 
p. 159. 

133 Philodemus refers to the former as &maAoi and the latter as ioxupot (fr. 7.1- 
5). See frs. 36.4-9; 45.7-11; 65.9-11; col. 13a12-13; and D. Clay, “Individual and 
community in the first generation of the Epicurean school,” ZuChrnang, vol. 1, p. 270. 
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“those in preparation.” We have here then a variation of the theme 
of care of the young (éxéAeia tév véwv). The “young” are recent 
converts or beginning students of philosophy, irrespective of their age, 
not solely a temporal category but also a modal and qualitative one.'* 
The different types of students are referred to not only as the young, 
but also as those in (co-) preparation,'* fellow students,'*® one’s 
neighbours,'”” pupils,'** laymen,'*’ children,’ intimate fellows'*' or 
friends.'*? Sometimes, the pupils are simply referred to as “some” (of 
the friends).'* 

Besides discussing different types of pupils, Philodemus also asks 
questions concerning the application of frank speech to persons of 
different professions, sex, and age. Those particularly resentful of frank 
criticism include politicians (col. 18a-b), famous people,'** women, '® 
and old people.'* In the case of politicians, this is so because of 
their ambition and desire for renown. Reminiscent of Clement of 
Alexandria two centuries later and his discussion of reasons why 
salvation is difficult for a rich man, Philodemus remarks that stu- 
dents are “not difficult to save,” except if they feel the need to show 


13 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 31.2; 36.5; 52.4; 71.8; 83.8; cols. 6a6; 16a10; 
Rhetoric v. 1, col. 30.34-36, p. 267 Sudhaus. Cf. Plato, Laws 659E; 951DE; Herm. 
Vis. 3.5.4, Néor eioiv év ti mioter...; and Vis. 3.13.4. See M. P. Nilsson, Die Hellenistische 
Schule (Miinchen, 1955), pp. 34-42 and 77. 

133 Or (svv)katackevalönevor: On Frank Criticism frs. 2.3; 25.6; 53.4, 7; 55.3; 71.2; 
76.3; col. 12b7. 

136 Or oi ovoxoAdbovtes, -dvtor. Cf. ibid., frs. 75.4-5; 79.2-3. 

' Or oinekac. Cf. ibid., fr. 61.2; SV 67; and PHerc. 1457 col. 10. 

138 Or po@ntai. Cf. On Frank Criticism fr. 87.1-4. 

19° Or iSiadtng. Cf. ibid., col. 11b1. See also PHerc. 222, col. 4.6-7; On Household 
Management col. 9.14-16; On Death cols. 23.9; 31.12; 35.28; Index Stoicorum cols. 17.10, 
57; Diogenes of Oenoanda fr. 20, II 4-5; Plato, Sophist 221C-D; Aristotle, Politics 
1266a31. See Gargiulo, “PHerc. 222: Filodemo Sull? Adulazione,” pp. 107, 117. 

140 On Frank Criticism fr. 18.1; col. 24b10; On Vices col. 8.15 Jensen, Ein neuer Brief 
Epikurs, p. 29. 

141 Or ot ovvnßeıs. Cf. On Frank Criticism frs. 42.2, 52.12; 54.11. 

'2 Ibid., frs. 8.10; 41.7; 50.7; 55.7; 70.3; 81.3, 8; 84.2; col. 13a10. 

'8 Ibid., frs. 61; 70.8; cols. 19all; 19b10-11; 13a10 GAAo1 piñor. 

'# Ibid., col. 22b10-13, “Why, all other things being equal, do wealthy and fa- 
mous people resent frank criticism more than others?” In col. 7a7—10, Philodemus 
explains that both those who are superior and the common people must be admon- 
ished as the individual case demands. 

'® Ibid., col. 21b12-14, “Why do women resent frank criticism?” Philodemus 
emphasizes that as the teachers in the community differ, so do the students: “just as 
a boy differs from a woman, and at the same time old men will differ from young 
men” (col. 624-8). 

16 Ibid., col. 2447-9, “Why are old people more resentful?” Cf. cols, 24b1-12 
and a4-8; 7al-2. 
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off before crowds.'” In the case of women, part of the problem is 
that there is greater psychological insecurity involved.'* In the case 
of famous people and old men, part of the problem is that they 
think they are criticized from impure motives and because they be- 
lieve they are wiser than others." As Philodemus focuses on the 
effect frank speech has on people of different professions, sex, and 
age, he also asks what effect frank speech has on pupils of different 
dispositions. Here different types of students emerge, namely, those 
violently resisting frankness, those irascible, those who cannot toler- 
ate frank criticism, and, finally, those of a lesser intellectual ability.'” 
The capacity of the young of different dispositions to bear the frank 
speech of the sage is a major concern of the handbook. 

The fact that Epicureans distinguished between different types of 
pupils based on their disposition or aptitude was well known in an- 
tiquity. I have referred to Seneca’s testimony that Epicurus classified 
students into three categories.'*! The first type, i.e., those who on 
their own are able to work their way to the truth, is a common type 
often referred to by moralists. Epicureans valued such “self taught” 
students; Epicurus himself had claimed to be self-taught.'* The sec- 
ond and third types both needed assistance; the former will not pro- 
ceed unless someone leads the way but will follow the guide faithful- 
ly; the latter do not need a guide so much as someone to encourage 
them and force them along. This last type figures prominently in On 


w Ibid., fr. 34.3-8. See Clement, Who Is the Rich Person Who Will Be Saved? 2. 

1# Women are more sensitive than others when frankly criticized, more distressed 
by disgrace and more wont to suspect evil motives on the part of those who admon- 
ish them; On Frank Criticism col. 22a-b. 

1# Famous people think that they are rebuked out of envy and that they see their 
sins more clearly than the wise (col. 23a-b). Old men think that people criticize 
them out of disdain and that they are wiser because of their age (col. 24a-b). 

150 See fr. 5.4-8, “It is possible to see from what has been said also how one 
ought to be frank with the one who violently resists frankness”; 31.1-8, some of the 
young become very irritated when rebuked: “they receive whatever is said in frank- 
ness annoyingly”; 67.9-11, “whether he should also speak frankly toward those who 
cannot endure it and toward an irascible person?”; 70.5-7 “how will he deal with 
those who become angry with him on account of his frankness?” and col. 20al-5, 
“Why do people resent frank speech from those whom they recognize as more clever, 
and, indeed, as leaders?” 

151 Seneca, Epistle 52.3-4 = Fr. 192 Us. See pp. 67-68, above. 

132 A.J. Festugiére, Epicurus and His Gods (Oxford, 1955), p. 34; A. J. Malherbe, 
Paul and the Thessalonians (Philadelphia, 1987), p. 105. See Cicero On Ends 1.71-72; 
Seneca, Epistles 95.36; 71.19-20; Clement, Ped. 94.1 (145, 30-32 Stählin-Treu). 
Philodemus contrasts a person who has needed frank speech very little in order to 
mature with a person who has been “saved” by it (col. 6b1-3). 
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Frank Criticism. He, viewed by some as “incurable,” is the recalcitrant 
one who is easily irritated and resists frank criticism. He needs to be 
forced along with more stringent measures, but those who follow the 
guide faithfully are led by gentler means. 

Besides this two-type distinction of recalcitrant and obedient stu- 
dents, Philodemus also distinguishes between an advanced type of 
education that teaches one to unravel obscure writings and an illit- 
erate common sense that allows even slaves to understand a “letter 
written by our leaders to private individuals.”'” Here Philodemus 
follows his master who spoke of two types of students dependent on 
their aptitude in unraveling different types of writings. So the pur- 
pose of the Letter to Herodotus is twofold, namely, to summarize suc- 
cinctly for memorization the physical theory for those unable to study 
carefully the thirty seven books On Nature and to aid the advanced 
students to memorize and fix in their minds an outline of the whole 
subject.'°* The aim is to aid in memorization both novices and mature 
students. Epicureans are then on par with other moralists who make 
distinctions between persons based on their aptitudes and disposi- 
tions. The nature of the aid rendered to the various types differed.'® 

In his work On Anger, Philodemus identifies anger as hindrance to 
progress. Because of it, students will not be able to bear the criticism 
of either their leaders or fellow students. Anger can also thwart the 
teacher’s success: 


153 PHerc. 1005, col. 13.3-15; Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” p. 2380. 

!5t Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.35-36, 83, 135. The Letter to 
Menoeceus is to be memorized or “exercised” day and night, by oneself or someone 
like oneself. See I. Hadot, “Epicure et enseignement philosophique hellénistique et 
romain,” ACGB 1968 (Paris, 1969), pp. 347-54; and Clay, Lucretius and Epicurus, 
pp. 173-75. 

15 Philodemus explains that the nature of frank speech will differ depending on 
whether it is spoken toward a student who has become upset, or toward one who 
has relapsed, or toward one who is agitated, or toward one who is bashful, or, 
finally, toward one who is very obstinate (col. 4al-8). That Philodemus was inter- 
ested in classifying humans in psychological and ethical terms is clear from his works 
On Flattery, On Frank Criticism, On Anger, and from a section at the end of his work 
On Vices, which contains a letter of the Peripatetic Ariston of Ceos (On the Relieving 
of Arrogance. Philodemus, De vitiis (ed. C. Jensen, Leipzig, Teubner, 1911), col. 10.10- 
16.28, Tlepi tod xovgile bxepnpaviac £rıoroAfiv) who continued the Theophrastean 
tradition of writing Xapaxtfipes (OCD 112). After this letter, Philodemus draws on 
Ariston’s analysis of character types, discussing the stubborn person (col. 16.29- 
17.17), the blunt person (17.17-19.2), the all knower (20.3-37), the haughty person 
(21.1-37), the ironic person (21.37-23.37) and the belittler (24.1-21). See C. Jensen, 
“Ariston von Keos bei Philodem,” Hermes 46 (1911), pp. 393-406; and W. Knögel, 
Der Peripatetiker Ariston von Keos bei Philodem. Leipzig, 1933. 
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But the sage is not [to be] angrily disposed towards those in prepara- 
tion. For if he does not advance in this, how will each one of them be 
able altogether boldly to withstand frank criticism? (fr. 2.1-7) 


It is difficult for students to put up with an angrily administered 
frankness. The sage is to modify his approach in light of its negative 
effects. A gentle treatment is important both in light of the condition 
of the students and in view of the negative effects of harshness. Some 
are too weak to benefit from frank criticism. If the teacher does not 
speak discretely, “some, being swiftly deprived of their conscience, 
will not benefit (others) greatly” (53.10-13). Because of their weak- 
ness, the pupils cannot bear the frank speech of the sage angrily 
administered. The sage should change his approach because of the 
tenderness of the pupils. A gentle approach does, though, not ex- 
clude admonition or rebuke for other pupils of another disposition. 
But the rebuke should be moderate, similar to the way in which 
Epicurus addressed Pythocles (6.7-8).!°° 

When discussing the practice of communal confessions above, we 
saw that when members are not forthcoming with regard to errors 
the teacher might have to “investigate” them closely. If we view fr. 
43 as thematically close to fr. 42, it is particularly in such an investi- 
gation that the philotropeic method should be adhered to: 


He will become attached to a person’s character. And, if he attaches 
himself to those of a noble character, why not also to those of a wicked 
character? For just as (we adapt ourselves) to the noble because of 
cheerfulness, it is also proper (to adapt) to the wicked because of sym- 
pathy, on account of which we (ourselves) receive aid (fr. 43.1-8). 


Philodemus rejects an abusive and disparaging approach. One should 
not revile or treat the erring one spitefully; rather, “errors should be 
taken up in sympathy, not ridicule.”'”” The “natural weakness” of 
the erring should rather be pitied and forgiven, not derided or 
“bespattered with mud.”'® If the young are ridiculed or inoppor- 
tunely reproved, they become downcast and accept criticism badly: 


15% The words of the one who uses frank speech without becoming angry but 


devotes himself to the erring one with goodwill, give little pain but heal greatly. See 
On Frank Criticism, fr. 38.1-6 and Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 73D-E. 
157 On Frank Criticism, fr. 79.9-12; App. Tab. III G; IV J; fr. 37.5-9, “... nor to 
frankly criticize in a haughty and harsh way, nor to say any insolent and abusive 
thing, or sarcastic things... .” 
158 Ibid., frs. 46.5-11; 20.5-6. Cf. col. 22b2-4, un npomnraxiCeoBan (LSJ, s.v.). See 
also App. Tab. IV J (“not haughtily ridiculing their weaknesses”) and fr. 23.1-5. 
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“Therefore some of them, mocked, cannot endure to listen to the 
teacher with goodwill” (31.9-12). The sage should calm his angry 
students just as Heracles calmed the Stymphacian birds.'®° He should 
apply frank speech opportunely and cheerfully in order to increase 
the goodwill between him and those in preparation (25.3-8). If he 
fails, the young, because of the chastisement, might become irritated 
and “hate everyone in the world” (26.2-4). But the young need to 
be reproved when they are envious or scornful or when they are 
inconsiderately harsh themselves (fr. 62.1-4; col. 17a). The duty of 
the teachers and fellow-students is to amend and to correct; such a 
correction will entail reproof or éxvtipnotg which is a type of xapproia 
(fr. 75). In degree, it is harsher than vov@ecia but should also be 
delivered with goodwill and opportunely. In On Moral Virtue Plutarch 
emphasizes that the passions should not be extirpated; instead, they 
need a therapy and an education. Admonition and censure engender 
repentance and shame, of which the first is a kind of pain or grief, 
the second a kind of fear. Philodemus agrees. Admonition should 
inflict grief which engenders repentance; the teacher, however, should 
be careful so the erring one is not overcome by grief.'© 

Philodemus distinguishes two types of frank speech. For some who 
have erred rappnoia suffices, but others require a more bitter dose. 
After noting that Epicurus addressed Pythocles with moderate cen- 
sure, Philodemus draws attention to the stubborn pupils who, although 
rebuked and “shouted at,” will hardly change. The only hope to 
change them is through harsh frankness.'®' Sharpness is then recog- 
nized as legitimate and necessary; its degree depends on the per- 
ceived ailment. As the wise try to sway the young men’s inclination 
and liberate them from mistakes, some of the pupils become stiff; 
whatever means available should then be used to attempt to change 
their false thoughts and behaviors. One fragment, where we over- 
hear the voice of the student, graphically depicts such harsh measure 
as a “beating”: 


15 Ibid., fr. 87.1-4, “as Heracles singing and throwing out the opinions of herds 
of winged students.” Cf. fr. 74.1-2, “lifted up by odes.” 

' Hence the need to determine the proper occasion for frank criticism. Cf. 
Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 25; 84; 86.7-8; cols. 427-8; 5b4-6; 6al-8; 17b1-6. 
On shame, see ibid., frs. 71.1-6; 85.1-4; and col. 13a7-9; cf. fr. 50.1. See also 
Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 451C; 452C; Precepts of Statecraft 810C; SVE 3.411 (99.22- 
29); and pp. 35-36 and 69-81, above. 

‘8! On Frank Criticism frs. 6.1-8; 7.5-11, t1 oxAnpar yphoetar tig nappnolag elSet. 
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I did not sin then, but now he will deem me deserving of frank criti- 
cism if he catches me... For I declare that I did not even sin before, 
but I fell of my own will into the ignorance of youth; and on account 
of that he had to give me a beating.'” 


The frank speech wielded by the Epicurean psychagogue is varied in 
nature. Both relief (Bondeio) and therapy (epaneia) are described as 
varied: 


Seeing that the good method as we have characterized it is varied and 
that it is mixed with bountiful praises, and exhorts [them] to do those 
things which follow the good attributes they possess. ... (68.1-7; cf. 
86.6-7; 10.1-7) 


This method exhorts the young to do good, thus conforming to 
Epicurus’ definition of texvn: “Art is the method which produces what 
is useful in life.”'®? The sage continues to work with the young until 
he can purify those under his care; although some cases require the 
sole use of bitterness, he does not use bitter techniques only but mixes 
praise and blame: “But he will be regained in that manner, namely, 
when the sting of censure is followed by praise.” With the word 
diagpirotexveiv Philodemus emphasizes one way in which the wise 
will use his art. He will “often use his varied and excellent art in this 
fashion. But,” Philodemus continues, “he sometimes exercises his 
frankness ‘simply,’ thinking that one must sometimes take a risk, if 
they will not listen otherwise” (fr. 10.1-7). The mode of execution 
referred to as the “simple use of frank speech,” I take to be simple 
as opposed to mixed in the sense that blame is solely involved. 
Philodemus’ suggestion that only harshness should be used is con- 
trary to the method he regularly advocates, highlighted in his de- 
scription of pıkotexvio as noıktAn and in his reference to the perctds 
tpönog in fr. 58.7—9.'® 


162 Ibid., fr. 83.7-10. Maotiyéw is probably used here metaphorically for harsh 
criticism or castigation. See pp. 277-80, below. 

16 Epicurus, fr. 227b Us. Contrast the definition of xaxoteyvia in fr. 51 Us. See 
Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 73. 

' On Frank Criticism App. Tab. IV I. 

165 In this I find myself in agreement with de Witt who sees “ethical correction” 
as either “simple (&nAf, 10.4; 35.8), that is straightforward and direct, or mixed 
(mut, 58.7-8), that is, compounded of reproof, generous praise and exhortation 
(68.3-7)” (“Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” p. 209). In this I 
am at variance with Gigante’s position (“Philodéme: Sur la liberté de parole,” 
pp. 208-09). Gigante correctly points out that the other occurrence of ang in fr. 
35.8-9 does not support de Witt’s position; it occurs in a completely different context, 
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In order to explicate the meaning of the “simple method” in fr. 
10, it is paramount to look at the context. The matter addressed, I 
suggest, is a continuation of the one sounded in fr. 5.4-8: “It is possible 
to see from what has been said also how one ought to be frank with 
the one who violently resists frank speech.” I have noted a variation 
of the same theme in frs. 67 and 70, and col. 20a. In these frag- 
ments students of different dispositions surface, namely, those who 
violently resist frankness, those who are irascible, those who cannot 
bear or tolerate frank criticism, and finally, those of a lesser intellec- 
tual capacity. The reason why the young have difficulty in putting 
up with the frank speech of the sage differs, depending on the dis- 
position described. Part of the answer in col. 20a is that the students 
admit the leaders’ superiority m theoretical inquiry but think them- 
selves much superior in the affairs of life.'® In this context (cf. cols. 
15a-21b) the above question is answered by reference to the preten- 
tious person who does not recognize his own faults but thinks he is 
perfect. Frs. 67 and 70 answer the question by reference to the motif 
of the recalcitrant student and by emphasizing the need of the moral 
director to imitate the manifold method of physicians who use both 
harsh and more soothing medicines. 

Those who violently resist frank speech and become easily irri- 
tated when criticized are like the “incurable ones” who are irredeem- 
able because of their hostile attitude.'® Philodemus, however, has a 
positive view of the human condition, a view which led moralists to 
advocate a gentle approach. This is also why Philodemus rejects the 


referring to someone who is “simply completely accused” because of a transgression. 
In my view, the other three fragments, namely, frs. 10, 58 and 68, support de 
Witts position. In Gigante’s view fr. 58.7-8,—xat& perxtov tpdnov diantmoews 
yevouévnc—refers to the complexity of ways in which the sage can fail; he translates, 
“selon le genre mixte de l’erreur qui s’est produite.” I, on the other hand, take the 
whole clause—ovx dAriy)axig 58 katà perktov tpdmov Siant[@]oews yevon£lvIns—as de- 
pendent on xappnordcacbar (npög adtovs) in lines 5-6, and translate, “to speak frankly 
towards them, not seldom, but in a mixed manner when failure has occurred.” I 
take dtanı[w]oewg yevoné[v]ng then as a genitive absolute. Such a reading, as well as 
frs. 68 and 10, support the contrast between a mixed and simple method of moral 
exhortation. Fr. 68 both refers to the varied nature of the good method (roıkiAng te 
eliaotlexviag odong), and to the fact that it is “mixed with bountiful praises” and 
exhortation. Fr. 10 refers to the “simple” application of frankness in case of the 
recalcitrant student. Gigante, however, takes it to refer to the conjectural nature of 
frankness and translates: “Cependant, il exercera parfois la liberté de parole sans 
‘art’ (G[mA]éc). . . .” 

16 Ibid., col. 2025-12. Cf. Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” p. 2394. 

167° On Frank Criticism fr. 5; Plutarch, Progress in Virtue 82A. 
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view of the “some” in fr. 60 who maintained that those who are 
difficult to heal with frank speech as well as the weak should be 
addressed with reviling. In Philodemus’ view, there are no incurable 
ones, no faults which cannot be redeemed, although anger and 
ambition thwart one’s progress. “Those making no progress” (ànpó- 
Bato) are unable to advance because “they refrain from participat- 
ing in the common search of the good.”'® Without the assistance of 
others the young remain “unexamined”; until a prognosis is made 
which could be a plausible means of correcting one’s faults, they 
remain untreated.’ Although one might think on the basis of prob- 
able signs that a sick person will not be cured, the psychagogue will 
imitate physicians and exhort on the basis of these reasonable, al- 
though uncertain, signs (69.4-10). Angry persons do not make progress 
also because they are “unable to put up with the teacher or their 
fellow students who reprove and correct them.”'” The reason why 
they cannot bear the reproving is explained by a medical analogy: 
“Just as malignant ulcers cannot bear the use of soothing drugs.”!”! 
A stronger dose of medicine is required. This is the backdrop against 
which to view frs. 5-10 of On Frank Criticism. 

In my view, when Philodemus in fr. 10 refers to the “simple” use 
of frank speech he still has the “strong” or “stubborn” pupils in mind, 
referred to in frs. 7.2-3 and 6 as ioyvpot, and those introduced in fr. 
6 who might need to be corrected with a harsher form of frank 
speech. This I infer from the reference again to the ioyvpot in fr. 
10.9, as well as from the information given in fr. 10.7 that the simple 
form of frank speech is used in the case of those who are not oth- 
erwise obedient. The issue is then what form of persuasion is appro- 
priate for a recalcitrant and stubborn student. That the focus is on 
the mode of the admonitory and correctional treatment is clear from 
the contrast in fr. 6.1-4 between frank speech and a more bitter 
approach, from the reference in fr. 6.7-8 to “moderate censure,” 
from the reference in fr. 7.9-11 to a “harsh form of frankness,” and, 
finally, from the reference to “simple frankness” in fr. 10.4-5. There 


168 On Anger col. 19.25-27, uhite [t]od did sußnthoewg petéxew àyaðoð. See p. 126, 
fn. 100, above. 

169 On Frank Criticism fr. 84.8-14, G0epaxevtor. Cf. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 72. 

17% On Anger col. 19.12-17 Indelli. 

17 Ibid., col, 19.17-21. For fra gappaxa see Homer, Ziad 4.218; 11.515. 
Philodemus compares angry people with epileptics (On Anger 9.21. See also Plutarch, 
On the Control of Anger 453E; 455C; and Seneca, On Anger 3.10.3). Cf. Gigante, Ricerche 
Filodemee, pp. 100-01. 
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is also a similar contrast in column 2b between the legitimate use of 
harshness, referred to by the analogy of wormwood, and the mixed 
use of frank speech.'” Philodemus has then in frs. 6-10 successively 
introduced the need for the use of the harsh approach in moral 
exhortation. The simple or plain use of frankness is equivalent to 
“harsh frankness,” i.e., when it is not mixed with praise or gentler 
means of persuasion. The mixed or subtle use is when the erring 
one is addressed with both praise and blame. Sometimes such an 
approach yields to a more forthnght approach, as, for example, 
in the case of those who are “exceedingly stubborn”; one must some- 
times “take a risk in the case of those who will not listen other- 
wise.”'’3 The risk consists in the blunt approach which might be- 
come destructive. Or, when the passions are at their height, it 
might be ineffectual. But it is needed because of the condition of the 
recalcitrants. 

Philodemus uses animal analogies to throw further light on the 
guidance of the recalcitrant ones. In the analogy between the young 
and animals that struggle to shake the yoke from their necks, he 
focuses on the disobedient students (cf. anavxevißo in fr. 71). In fr. 
87 Herc. the teacher tames the restlessness and impatience of the 
young, as if they were foals. He bears with their undisciplined nature 
and intermittently slackens and pulls the reins.'’”* Philodemus depends 
here on Xenophon’s On Household Management where Ischomachus 
explains to Socrates the way in which to mould a good superinten- 
dent: creatures learn obedience in two ways, being punished when 
they disobey or rewarded when eager to serve. An analogy with a 
horsebreaker taming a foal by slackening and tightening the rein and 
the way in which lapdogs learn to obey reveals that obedience will 
be rewarded, disobedience punished.'”? Such a “beastly education” 


172 See also col. 19a1-3 which contrasts “to censure” with “common frank speech”: 
nlEnpesdlar], kai odyi tH rappnotol:] Kowa: 

13 Ibid., fr. 10.5-9, tobs [öre]pßaAAövrag ioyupods.... The above reading of the 

ie method” in fr. 10 is supported by Philodemus’ On Gratitude, col. 15.14, &nd@ 


In On Frank Criticism fr. 87. Herc., tods véous nododapvao8a:. See p. 128, fn. 107, 
above. For the analogy of the taming practices of a horse breaker and the slacken- 
ing and tightening of the rein, see Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 13F; 
Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.3b; 3e-f; 8c-e (4, 22-5, 8; 5, 17-6, 9; 14, 10-15, 3 
Hobein), and pp. 76-77 and 85-86, above. For Paul’s use of this motif, see pp. 304 
and 326-29, below. 

' This is evident from the contrast between évOpmnodapvixy and nwdodapvich 
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(Onpiwöng naıdeia) is well suited for slaves and can also be used when 
moulding a good superintendent. 

Philodemus, however, rejects this type of education in the guid- 
ance of the young, not because it includes punishment but rather 
because of the nature of the punishment; it is too harsh and unac- 
ceptable within the confraternity.' The pupils thus refuse to be 
“brutal” towards those who do not confess their mistakes.'”” Instead, 
one should induce a riotous and disobedient pupil to reasoning obedi- 
ence by seasoning his disposition, “turning his reason around” or 
attempt to change his inclination.'” Some of the fragments which 
focus on the disobedient students emphasize not the legitimate use of 
harshness but rather the patient exercise of the psychagogue’s care. 
Because of the severity of the sickness the teacher should thus re- 
main with the sick and not prematurely stop rendering aid. The 
desirable outcome of the patient exercise of the teacher’s admonition 
is to reclaim the disobedient to obedience. Fragments 65-66 under- 
line the patient exercise of the teacher’s nappnoia in the form of 
vovOétnoic as well as the progressive deliverance of the passion of 
arrogance of the disobedient one: 


{The pupil] first despises [the admonition] as an alien insult, but later 
he will give up and obey the admonition. When he has been relieved 
of the passions that made him arrogant or in general thwarted [his 
progress], he will listen.'” 


The teacher’s admonition leads the pupil gradually to lay down the 
perverting passions which make the young haughty and hinder their 
search for peace of mind. The pupil will obey the teacher and admit 
his mistakes after having “opposed an opinion with an opinion” and 
the catharsis is complete, namely, when relieved of the passions. The 
teacher must stay with the recalcitrant student, for “if he turns away 
too quickly from assisting the erring one,” he might lose him.'® But 


téyvn. See Xenophon, On Household Management 13.6-9 and Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, 
. 104-08. 
PP Philodemus, On Household Management 7.10-26. Punishment is recognized as 
appropriate for the sage in On Anger col. 44.9-22. See Annas, “Epicurean Emo- 
tions,” pp. 155-59. 
177 On Frank Criticism fr. 52.2-3. See also fr. 19.1-5, which opposes the immobile 
and insensible educator of the young. Cf. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 99-101. 
178 On Frank Criticism frs. 13.7-8; 91 Herc., and Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 108-09. 
9 On Frank Criticism fr. 66.2-10. See Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 79-80. 
180 On Frank Criticism frs. 67.5-9; 66.13; 86.2-4. For a discussion of the “relieving 
of arrogance” see Philodemus, On Vices col. 10.11-13, Jensen. See fn. 155, above. 
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if he stays with him he might, if not on the first or second day, 
achieve his purpose on the third day: 


Thus the young man, in the full exuberance of sickness, disobeys; but now, 
while the sickness is in remission, he will be reclaimed [to obedience].!*! 


When the passions are at their height it is difficult to reason with the 
recalcitrant ones. Admonitions “applied to the passions when they 
are at their height and swollen, can scarcely accomplish anything at 
all, and that with difficulty.”'® The teacher should thus not prema- 
turely leave the disobedient since he might then not be present when 
the sickness is in remission. Besides emphasizing the need of patient 
care, Philodemus thus underlines the importance of good contextual 
judgment. 

We have now seen the use of the conjectural method in psychagogy. 
I have emphasized three points. Firstly, good contextual judgment 
and adaptation is integral to this method. Secondly, patient care is 
paramount in severe cases. And, thirdly, more severe measures are 
needed because of the condition of the recalcitrant who can only be 
brought to obedience through harsh forms of persuasion. A gentler 
approach suffices in the case of the tender, the weak, and the obe- 
dient. In the early part of this section I drew attention to one of the 
concerns of the treatise, namely, the capacity of the pupils to bear 
frank criticism, contingent both on its mode of execution and on 
their condition. A gentle treatment is advocated in light of the con- 
dition of the students and in view of the negative effects wrongly 
delivered frank speech has on the pupils. 

Philodemus is acquainted with different uses of terms for weakness 
and strength. In On Anger, for example, he answers critics who had 
attempted to subvert the Epicurean view of anger by appealing to 
Principal Doctrine 1, which maintains that God is not subject to anger 
or favoritism. Such attitudes belong only to a “weak” nature. The 
critics claimed that Epicureans made the strongest person weak by 
assigning anger to him. In reply, Philodemus maintains that one must 
distinguish kinds of strengths and weaknesses: all human beings are 
subject to the weakness of anger and favoritism. But this type of 


‘8! Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 65.8-11. Plato suggested that the disobedient 
and incorrigible (aviator) should be cast out of the state; Protagoras 325AB; Gorgias 
526B; Republic 410A; Aristotle, Nacomachean Ethics 1180a6-14; Seneca, On Anger 1.15.1, 
1.16.3. See James 5:19 and Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 70E. 

'8 As Plutarch said in the On the Control of Anger 453E. 
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weakness does not diminish political or physical strength, for example. 
There are thus different types of weaknesses and strengths to be 
reckoned with, one of these being the strength of the stubborn pupils 
and the weakness of the tender ones.'*? The theme of strength and 
weakness and the theme of contempt are brought together in col- 
umns 22a-b and 24a. The latter relates weakness to older men as it 
asks why old people are more resentful of frank criticism than oth- 
ers. In the former the strong are advised not to look with contempt 
on the weak. Judging from the question asked, “why do women resent 
frank speech?” the weak would appear to refer to women and the 
strong to men. However, both the women and the old are part of 
the community and thus among the pupils.'®* Also, Philodemus re- 
fers to different types of students of different dispositions with terms 
of weakness and strength, referring to the strong and stubborn pupils 
as ioxvpoi and the weak and tender ones as änaAot.'® The one 
who is insecure and falling away from the philosophic way of life is 
called the “weak one” in fr. 58.9-10; one of the reasons why some 
“apostasize” from philosophy is because of their weakness. 
Weakness and weak students also surface in fragment 93 Herc. 
and col. 9a. The latter refers to the mutual assistance of the wise 
when they due to “great weakness” reckon fraudulently. The wise 
not only assist each other, they also assist the young when they are 
weak. If the young want to continue to live together with others they 
must accept the norms of the common life. When they are weak the 
wise take them in/on their arms and remind and reproach them 
with moderate censure.'® If censure is used at all for the weak, it 
becomes disastrous if not followed by praise; the “sting of censure” 
should be relieved by subsequent praise (App. Tab. IV I). Also, one 
should not reprove the weak in the presence of others.'?” Fragment 
58.5-9 refers to the mixed method used on those who have erred 


1% Philodemus, On Anger col. 43.14-41. For this see Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicu- 
reanism,” p. 2399. 

184 This is clear from cols. 6al-8 and 22a of On Frank Criticism. 

18 Ibid., fr. 7.1-6. See fr. 10.9; col. 22b5 and App. Tab. III G. See Plato, Phaedrus 
245A; Sentences of Ps.-Phocylides 150, “Do not apply your hand violently to tender 
children” (213-14, van der Horst ed.). 

186 On Frank Criticism fr. 93.4-6 Herc. 'Eàv ö[& thy do]Béveiav ... avaanyeran... 
[dv vélov éx[itys]dv nerpiong dxlo]uviceow (Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 109-10); 
col. 8b8; and Epicurus fr. 152 Us. 

1 The one who does not use frankness correctly “will submit even the weak to 
a cross examination in the presence of many or all” (On Frank Criticism App. Tab. 


Ill G). 
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and also advises that one ought to consider whether the student is 
able to improve when he has gotten worse over a long period of 
time. Fragment 59 continues the saga, noting that when a person 
falls away from philosophy, either because he is weak or incurable 
by frank speech, he will perhaps quickly hate the sage; some, how- 
ever, will tolerate his frank speech, whereas others cannot be helped 
unless they have received some benefit before. 

In Philodemus’ view harsh censure (émutipnorg) can be applied, and 
then only moderately, when the sickness in question demands it, as 
in the case of the recalcitrant students who violently resist frank criti- 
cism. Benevolent care can then include blame, the severity of which 
is contingent on the nature of the illness in question. The teachers 
use harsh remedies as wise doctors do when they correct the inap- 
propriate use of the “biting frankness” of the young. The retaliatory 
nature of the young must then be harshly corrected.'® But there is 
no discrepancy between frs. 59-60 which reject bitter frankness in 
the form of Aodopia for the weak or those who might be thought to 
be “incurable,” and frs. 6-10 which allow the use of énitipnots, a 
harsher form of frank speech.'® In the latter instance, the focus is on 
the recalcitrant students who violently resist frankness; in the former, 
on those whose commitments in the philosophic way of life are in 
danger of being undermined, because they either are weak or have 
not been able to benefit from the frank criticism of the sage. A bitter 
frank speech in the form of AowWopia would simply destroy them. 

A certain typology emerges of Philodemus’ critics who wanted to 
use a more forceful approach in the treatment of the weak and in- 
curable ones. These critics, who are, in fact, the recalcitrant stu- 
dents, are compared to pretentious persons who do not recognize 
their own faults. With these Philodemus debates issues of harshness 
in moral exhortation. Interestingly, the description given of these 
students reveals that they themselves are like the “incurable ones”! 
Among the erring ones, the incurable have a hostile attitude and 
show a hot temper towards those who take them to task. They are 
contrasted with those who “patiently submit to admonition and wel- 


'88 On Frank Criticism col. 17a. See Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 86 n. 158. 
Philodemus also rejects a retaliatory approach in his work on anger. Cf. Annas, 
“Epicurean Emotions,” pp. 155-56. 

1% Aoıdopia might even be necessary in some instances. See pp. 72-75, above, 
and Philodemus, On Anger col. 35.18-36.6; cf. 35.22-23, roAAaxız de Kai Aordopnticn 
yuxfig edrıvnolan. 
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come it” and disclose their depravity and do not “rejoice in hiding 
their faults or take satisfaction in its not being known, but confess it, 
and feel the need of somebody to take them in hand and admonish 
them;” but the one who “does not regret his error is incurable!”'” 
They do not submit to or welcome admonition and resist when some 
of their fellow students or teachers criticize them; and, they are not 
remorseful or grieved by their error, as they should be, and are not 
forthcoming with regard to their faults.'”' 

The obstinacy of these students and the fact that they do not 
recognize their own sins obstructs the task of correctional psychagogy 
in the community. When rebuked, they think that they have not 
sinned or that their sins will not be detected. These pupils thus hide 
their sins and are not forthcoming, contrary to the ideal of openness 
expounded throughout the fragments. When rebuked they are irri- 
tated and their sinful disposition and pretentiousness is exposed.'” 
However, because of their desire for popularity, they do not benefit 
from frank criticism (cols. 17b6—9; 18b2-10). Because they think they 
are perfect they are more willing to engage in frank criticism of others 
than to receive it. They even resent being frankly criticized by those 
whom they recognize as more knowledgeable and as leaders. They 
thus claim to be wise and mature enough to correct others, since “those 
who admonish others are called ‘more knowledgeable’ and ‘wise’”!'” 
But those who think they need no correction, Philodemus charges, 
suffer from self-deception; they are “foolish” and not perfect at all, 
contrary to what they claim.'** Harsh means are appropriate for these 
pretentious and recalcitrant students who do not repent or recognize 
their need for correction. This debate on leadership qualification and 


1% Aristotle, Mcomachean Ethics 1150a23; 1137a29; 1165b18-23; Plutarch, Progress 
in Virtue 82A. See Maximus’ description of Critias’ incurable and all-various disease, 
at the end of his Discourse 7, Which are the more Noxious Diseases, those of the Body or those 
of the Soul? 

191 On Frank Criticism, cols. 15a-21b; cf. 15a8-10; 16a10-12. 

192 Ibid., frs. 41.4-10; 65.11-13; 66.13-15; cols. 1567-14; 16b1-2, 6-7; 1722-3, 
8-13; 1867-10, 13-14; 1968-9. 

1% Ibid., col. 21b5-7. The reason why these students are more willing to engage 
in frank criticism than to receive it is that “they think that they are wiser than 
others” and “that the task of frank criticism belongs to them”; they, therefore, “re- 
prove others who are slower” (col. 19a5-8). These students thus resent being frankly 
criticized even by those whom they acknowledge as more clever because they think 
that they are far superior in their understanding of what is best for the conduct of 
life, although these teachers are more clever in putting “questions into words” (col. 
2025-10). 

1% Ibid., col. 1026-10, av dpplövo]v kai u[n] teAsiov. 
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style among the Epicureans is comparable to the debate we shall 
later witness between Paul and the self-styled “wise” in Corinth. 

We have come to the end of our survey of the psychagogic prac- 
tices among Epicureans. Both symmetrical and asymmetrical forms 
of social relationships are evident in these practices. The asymmetri- 
cal relationship is accentuated when viewing the disobedient pupil 
whom a psychagogue attempts to change to an obedient follower of 
authority, but it starts to fade when the friendly relationship between 
the corrector and the corrected one is accentuated, and when the 
emphasis falls on the mistakes of the wise and the friendly coopera- 
tion of all. One might argue that in light of the medical model, 
Philodemus emphasizes an asymmetrical social relationship between 
the friends. However, as I have argued, the purpose of the medical 
imagery is not to underline the asymmetry between members of the 
confraternity but to emphasize the conjectural nature of psychagogy, 
the need for adaptation to the particular case, the legitimate use of 
harshness, as well as the importance of openness for correct diagno- 
sis. Below I shall enlarge on the social relationship of the friends of 
the Epicurean community in light of the psychagogic practices docu- 
mented above. 


3.2.4 Symmetry and/or asymmetry? Authority and obedience 

M. Nussbaum has argued that the therapeutic argument within an 
Epicurean ambit is non-mutual and asymmetrical: “The medical model 
creates a sharp distinction of roles: doctor and patient, active and 
passive, authority and obedient follower of authority.”'” The pupil is 
encouraged to follow the example of medicine and put himself en- 
tirely in the power of the doctor. He must “give (himself) over to” 
and “put (himself) into the hands of the teacher.” He must, says 
Philodemus, “throw (himself), so to speak, into the hand of the lead- 
ers and depend on them alone” (fr. 39.2-4): 


The pupil must show him his failings without concealment and tell his 
defects in the open. For if he considers him the one guide of correct 
speech and deed, the one whom he calls the only savior and to whom, 
saying ‘with him at my side’, he gives himself over to be therapeuti- 


15 M. C. Nussbaum, “Therapeutic Arguments: Epicurus and Aristotle,” in 
M. Schofield and G. Striker (eds.), The Norms of Nature. Studies in Hellenistic Ethics 
(Cambridge, 1986), pp. 46-47. 
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cally treated, then how could he not show the things in which he requires 
therapeutic treatment, and receive his criticism?" 


Such openness is required in order to bring the symptoms out into 
the open for diagnosis and is needed before the doctor can give a 
correct prognosis of the sickness. The medical model is thus used to 
emphasize the means by which a correct diagnosis can be made. 
Nussbaum thus correctly emphasizes a presupposition of the medical 
analogy itself but has drawn unwarranted social conclusions on the 
basis of its use. It is both theoretically and textually problematic to 
assume a direct correlation between the medical analogy and the 
social situation of which the text is supposed to be a part.'” 

M. Nussbaum’s emphasis on asymmetry is similar to that of de 
Witt who argued for a structured nature of the social organization of 
the Epicurean community, hierarchically descending from the wise 
to “those in preparation” with several distinct social groups in be- 
tween: oogdg—irdcogo1—g1Addroyor— Kalnyntai—ovvndsıs—and 
KataoxevaCouevor. There are three grades of teachers, namely, the 
@\AdAoyosg or “junior,” corresponding to an assistant professor, the 
@1AdG090¢, corresponding to an associate professor, and the cogdc, a 
full professor. The last two were closely related. The same is true of 
the ovvnBeıg and KatacKevaCopevor, although the former are more 
advanced in wisdom than the majority. They are “the ranking mem- 
bers of the group,” regularly denoted by “we” in the fragments. The 
latter, on the other hand, are the “youngest recruits . . . subject to 
reproof and admonition from all members of the group, even from 
one another.” These de Witt seems to equate with the “young”; the 
pıAöAoyog was responsible for their early guidance.'® 

M. Gigante has questioned de Witt’s explication. From Gigante’s 
exposition of the nature of the fellowship, it is clear that he prefers 
a two-level approach instead of de Witt’s six hierarchical levels.'%° 


1% On Frank Criticism fr. 40. Transl. by Nussbaum, ibid., p. 49. See On Anger col. 
4.4-23 Indelli. M. Gigante had also recognized the connection between the need 
for openness and correct prognosis (“‘Philosophia Medicans’ in Filodemo,” pp. 52, 
57). Note de Witt’s remark: “Lastly, the leaders were genuine psychiatrists, engaged 
in purifying men of their faults just as the physician purified their bodies of disease” 
(“Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” p. 211). 

19 See R. L. Rohrbaugh, “‘Social Location of Thought’ as a Heuristic Construct 
in New Testament Study,” 7SNT 30 (1987), pp. 103-19. Cf. p. 310, below. 

1% de Witt, “Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” pp. 205-211; 
cf. 207-08; idem, “Epicurean Contubernium,” pp. 55-63. 

19 The ovvötayayıı or felix contubeminum. Gigante, “Philodeme: Sur la liberté de 
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He holds that the giAdAoyo. are common pedagogues outside the 
Epicurean community and the sogoi, pidcogor, and kaðnyntoi, are 
the wise teachers, not distinguishable according to grades. Frs. 41 
and 44 do not differentiate between the sages contingent on their 
wisdom but simply affirm that the sage is superior and that he is the 
most excellent of friends. Frs. 1 and 35 neither establish such a differ- 
entiation since here the learned Epicurean is called both 6 sopög and 
ô piAdcogos åávńp. And the “we” throughout the fragments does not 
refer to a class inferior to that of the “philosopher,” but to the teachers 
who are wise but can err. They can fall into a momentary error 
which can be annulled by a sincere collaboration of the teacher and 
the one aspiring to wisdom, through their common desire for recip- 
rocal salvation drawn from the doctrine of their “savior” Epicurus. 
The ovvndeıg and KataoxevaCopevor are the young of the commu- 
nity who live in close familiarity with the teacher.” Gigante also 
calls these the “uninitiated” and equates them with the ovoyoAdCovtes 
who collaborated with the teachers. Gigante emphasizes then the free 
and open coexistence of masters and disciples who together search 
for the way to free themselves from error, relying on goodwill, friend- 
ship, and gratitude. 

As we have seen, the fragments allow us to gauge in some detail 
the collaborative nature of Epicurean psychagogy. Fellow students 
collaborated not only with the wise but also with each other. Al- 
though de Witt claims to have discovered the social structure of the 
community, he also states that the wise is “not sustained in his po- 
sition by any rigid scheme of offices’; members “differed from one an- 
other only in the varying degrees of their advancement toward wis- 
dom, and none attained so near to perfection as to be immune from 
error.”?°! On this score de Witt was on the right track, although he 


parole,” pp. 196-217. Zuvöiayayn (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent philosophers 10.6) 
was rendered by “contubernium” under the Empire (de Witt, “Epicurean Contu- 
bernium,” pp. 55-63). See Seneca, Epistle 6.6, “It was not the class-room of Epicurus, 
but living together under the same roof (non schola Epicuri sed contubernium), that 
made great men of Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Polyaenus.” 

200 Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, pp. 97, 110. For the equation of the “study follows” 
and “those in preparation” with the “young” see idem “Philodéme: Sur la liberté de 
parole,” pp. 206 and 216. 

201 de Witt, “Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” p. 206. My 
emphasis. The reference to the culpability of all in fr. 45 “diminishes the interval 
between the head of the school and his associates” (ibid., p. 208). de Witt also 
notes: “The prime requisite was a willingness to submit oneself to the voluntary 
discipline of the brotherhood, the bond of union being mutual affect, piXio.... The 
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was unsuccessfull in deducing some of the more significant implica- 
tions of his position. Also, de Witt’s emphasis falls more on the 
psychagogic “procedure” in Epicurean groups than on its “organiza- 
tion.” de Witt draws attention to a basic asymmetry between mem- 
bers which is not predicated on the function of a certain role or 
office but on the varying degrees of advancement toward wisdom. 
Gigante’s emphasis on the collaborative nature of Epicurean psy- 
chagogy, on the other hand, draws attention to a basic symmetry 
present in the relationship between the sages and the fellow students. 
This de Witt recognized also in his emphasis on the culpability of all 
and on good-will, voluntary co-operation, and friendship. Both Gigante 
and de Witt have correctly gauged the similar situation of leaders 
and fellow-disciples. 

I suggest that we attempt to account for both the symmetrical and 
asymmetrical elements of Epicurean psychagogy and recognize the 
non-rigid nature of the roles in question, especially the role of the 
one who provides care. We must emphasize that the medical model 
is not used to highlight asymmetrical social relations between the 
doctor and the patient; nor does it say anything about the status of 
the “doctor”. It is rather used to characterize the state of the pupils 
and the means, methods, and procedures of the doctor, and to draw 
attention to the conjectural nature of psychagogy, the need for adap- 
tation and the legitimate use of harshness. The function of the medi- 
cal model is thus not to emphasize the asymmetrical relationship 
between the corrector and the one corrected. Philodemus is at pains 
to point out that the doctor can fail like everybody else. This is clear 
from his use of the medical term kéðapoiç. A “purification”-is achieved 
by means of the purgative method or refutation.” Philodemus uses 
the analogy of purgatives in frs. 63 and 64 to accentuate not the 
purification of the sick but the possible wrong diagnosis of the moral 
physician. He too might need a xéOaporc. 

Similarly in fr. 46 the emphasis is not on the purification of the 
young pupils but on the “purification of the mistakes” of the wise: 


expectation was that the initiate would gain a new disposition, 5:4@e01c, amenable 
to correction by leaders and fellow-disciples.” Idem, “Epicurean Contubernium,” p. 57. 

202 On Frank Criticism fr. 46.4-5. Cf. Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, p. 78. Plato had 
already compared “the purificators of souls” and the “physicians of the body,” noting 
that refutation is the principal form of purification (The Sophist 230C-D). Philodemus 
thus combines the methods of cross-examination and “admonitory education.” See 
pp. 42-43, 86, and 127 (fn. 102), above. 
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“For how will he,” Philodemus asks, “hate the one who commits 
pardonable mistakes, since he knows that he is not perfect and re- 
calls that all men are accustomed to err” (46.5-11).?% The emphasis 
is on the common lot of both teachers and pupils. If we then focus 
solely on the idea that the doctor’s function is that of dispensing aid 
we find it is not only the teachers but also the fellow students in 
general who render therapeutic aid. Because of this it is misleading 
to presuppose a sharp asymmetrical relationship between the doctor(s) 
and patient(s) within the community based on the use of medical 
imagery. The appellations of “doctor” and “patient” are not, there- 
fore, rigid social categories. One who is a doctor in the morning 
might be a patient in the evening. This Nussbaum does not recognize. 

The medical model cannot be used to support a rigid asymmetri- 
cal relationship between members of the community. The culpability 
of all, including the doctor, is presupposed. The participatory nature 
of the common psychagogy shows that the teachers are not the sole 
dispensors of aid. In some cases the process begins with the fellow 
students who can either report back to the teachers or punish other 
students (frs. 8.9-11; 49; 51-52; and 61). When a fellow student 
censures another, the relationship between them is analogous to that 
between a doctor and a patient. The reciprocal nature of the activity 
of benefiting each other accentuates the symmetrical relationship 
between members. We have then witnessed both symmetrical and 
asymmetrical relations in the communal psychagogy of the Epicu- 
rean fellowship. Both aspects are seen in the reference to the teacher 
as the “most excellent of friends.” Fr. 42 with its emphasis on the 
teacher examining the intimate fellows sharpens the contrast between 
the two, and it is, of course, true that “disorderliness” and “disobe- 
dience,” which call for censure and correction, accentuate the asym- 
metry of Epicurean psychagogy. However, the teachers are also among 
the xatacKxevaCdpevor, at least in the sense that they are not immune 
from errors and recognize a greater authority, namely, that of 
Epicurus. All of the above factors underline the fluid nature of this 
participatory psychagogy with instances of both symmetrical and 
asymmetrical relations between the friends of the community. 

Fr. 44.6-9 speaks of the one who is pure, who loves, who is morally 
superior, and knows how to heal. The following fragment continues 
by noting that “we” will admonish others with great confidence, both 


203 Cf. Menander, fr. 432 K.-T., &v@pmnos dv paptov: où Savpactéov. 
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now and when they have “become prominent, the offshoots of our 
teachers.” The one who admonishes is “wise” and “clever” (cols. 20a1- 
5; 21b4-7); his authority is predicated on his intellectual capacity, 
not on an “office” or attributed status. His superiority is predicated 
on a functional capacity, namely, the ability to heal. The doctor can 
purify the patient because he himself has been cleansed. It is his 
capacity that is accentuated; he has achieved his status because he is 
capable of assisting others. He is still one of the friends, albeit the 
“most excellent of friends” (fr. 41). His authority does not depend on 
the socially attributed status of an office but on a function or ac- 
quired status, as is also clear when Philodemus emphasizes that those 
in an eminent position, politicians, or famous people are not ex- 
cluded from admonition. In addition, the sole authority of the one 
who admonishes and the admonished one, of the doctor and the 
patient, is Epicurus. He is the purifier of all, also the wise: “The 
basic and most important [principle] is,” then, “that we,”—ı.e., those 
who have admonished others in a position of authority—‘“will obey 
Epicurus, according to whom we have chosen to live.” 

There is thus a built-in hierarchy within the fellowship with Epicurus 
as the sole authority at the top. The authority of others within the 
confraternity is predicated on their function or ability to heal and 
admonish others. The fragments clearly reveal the tensions present 
because of such a diastratic solidarity which allows even those of an 
inferior character and social position to admonish others.” This would, 
finally, not be such an anomaly for the Epicurean friends of unequal 


2% On Frank Criticism fr. 45.7-11. Transl. by Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 
p. 2394. Epicurus is referred to as an object of veneration in fr. 55. 

205 Fr. 36.4-9 says that one should even at times “obey [the admonitions] of 
those of an inferior disposition,” and accept such an admonition in the right spirit. 
In fr. 75.1-8, “fellow-students” are said to offer themselves to carry out the task of 
correction in cases when the rebuke is not administered by the teachers. That ten- 
sions are inevitable in such a practice is clear: col. 12b6-9 says that those in prepa- 
ration frankly criticise others who accept it grudgingly or not at all, and col. 14a3- 
10 advises that one who exhorts others should “remember who he is and to whom 
he gives exhortation,” be they those who are inferior or “the great man who is 
coming to philosophy,” which is probably a reference to Piso. See also cols. 7a7-10; 
20a8-12; and frs. 52.4-5; 86.1. If I am correct in stating that those of a lesser 
moral standing could (sometimes) frankly criticize others in the community, such a 
practice would run counter to the requirement of self-scrutiny necessary for the 
ideal psychagogue. See also Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 14A-B, “If the 
life they [sc. fathers] lead is wholly bad, they are not free to frankly censure 
[rappnotav ... £rırınav] even their slaves, let alone their sons.” I have adjusted the 
Loeb translation. 
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power and status, since frank speech was associated predominantly 
with the topic of unequal friendship in Greco-Roman antiquity.?% 
I have detailed the importance of obedience among the pupils of 
the Epicurean confraternity.?”” But both teachers and fellow students 
recognized a higher authority, namely Epicurus, the “most excellent 
man”. and their “only savior.”?”® Epicurean devotion to the author- 
ity of Epicurus was well known to Seneca, but evidence shows that 
there was wide divergence of opinion as to how such obedience should 
be manifested.2'° Such a debate, however, should not deflect our 
attention from the unquestioned position of Epicurus. F. Longo 
Auricchio has demonstrated the veneration later Epicureans had, not 
only for the founder of the Garden, but also for his closest associ- 
ates, particularly Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Polyainos.”'' These 
leaders provide a standard in life and doctrine for subsequent Epicu- 
reans. Both Epicurus and Metrodoros are used as an example in On 


2% See D. Konstan, “Frankness, Flattery and Friendship,” in John T. Fitzgerald 
(ed.), Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech (SupNovT; Leiden: E. J. Brill, forth- 
coming). 

20 The vice of disobedience is recurringly advised against in the fragments. Sub- 
missiveness and fear are paramount for successful correction—at least in the case of 
slaves: “For confidence breeds carelessness, slackness, disobedience: fear makes men 
more attentive, more obedient, more amenable to discipline” (Xenophon, Memora- 
bilia 3.5.5). 

208 Although the “most excellent of friends” in fr. 41.7-8 and the “only savior 
and guide” of fr. 40.5-9 have, by way of transfer terminology, been applied to the 
Epicuran teachers, it is clear that Epicurus himself is the person most properly 
described by such terminology. The teachers have, then, assumed the cloak of 
Epicurus, perhaps as an embodiment of the Epicurean tradition. It is as such that 
they are a model to be emulated (fr. 45.9-11; cols. 5a7-10; 13a12-13). 

209 My identification of the “only savior” (fr. 40.8) as Epicurus is at variance with 
the views of de Witt, Gigante, Riley (“The Epicurean Criticism of Socrates,” p. 65), 
and Nussbaum (“Therapeutic Arguments,” pp. 46-47, 49), who all simply reiterate 
what the text says, namely, that the pupil acknowledges the teacher, master or guide 
as the “only savior”, the “one guide of correct speech and deed.” In de Witt’s view, 
this is the “head of the school” (“Organization and Procedure in the Epicurean 
Groups,” p. 206); in Gigante’s view, the “master-guide” (“Philodéme: Sur la liberté 
de parole,” p. 211). In my view, only one person could receive such an appellation 
among the Epicureans, namely Epicurus himself. C. Jensen agrees with the 
identification of the “only savior” as Epicurus (Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, p. 81 n. 2). Cf. 
Longo Auricchio, “La scuola di Epicuro,” p. 24, Epicurus = tod xaßnyenövog Kai 
oatijpos. On “Epicurus as Savior,” see Frischer, The Sculpted Word, pp. 231-240. 
Clay says (“A Lost Epicurean Community,” p. 325 n. 41) that the beginning of the 
concept of Epicurus as carp is PHerc. 346 (fr. 3 iv.b.7; cf. also vii.24; iv.24-28 
Capasso). 

210 Seneca, Epistle 25.4-5 (Sic fac, inquit, omnia tamquam spectet Epicurus); 33.4; 
82.11. Cf. Clay, “Individual and Community,” pp. 256-57, 264-66. See p. 115, above. 

2!! Longo Auricchio, “La Scuola di Epicuro,” pp. 21-31. 
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Frank Criticism of how the wise man employs frank speech towards 
his friends, and one of the fragments refers to the “enthusiastic frank 
voices of the (Epicurean) masters.”?!? 

Finally, one should be mindful of the informal nature of pedagogi- 
cal practices at this time. The term Philodemus regularly employs 
for the Epicurean teacher, namely xo®nyntis, is thus used during 
this time as the title of a private tutor, most often in charge of a 
small group of tutorial students.” The term xo@nyntai, then, did 
not have the official connotations it later came to have. Plutarch 
calls Ammonius “our teacher” and a “philosopher” and describes his 
fellow-students as yvapınor and ovvndeıc.?'* Plutarch records a con- 
versation at Ammonius’ house at a party to which he had invited all 
the “successful teachers,” many other “men of letters” (pıAöAoyon), 
and his circle of friends. Plutarch’s reference to ot kaßnmtoi Hav 
shows that his friends also had their own xaßnymtat as Plutarch had 
his.?!° J. Glucker concludes that when Plutarch speaks of Ammonius 
and of his fellow students under Ammonius, he is using well-defined 
terms which clearly refer to private education.?'® 

The informal nature of ka@nyntai can also be seen from Phi- 
lodemus’ reference to the teacher in the same breath as an elder and 
a father.?'’ His status as a teacher is comparable to that of an elder 
or a father; his advice is valued because of an acquired expertise, 
similar to that an elder or a father has achieved. The teacher was 
likely in charge of small groups of students. By the same token, the 
ovvnBeıg of the Epicurean community are not ranking members of 
the group but are, like the students of Ammonius, “merely the 
private ‘tutorial students’ of the xaOnyntis.”?" As ovvhðe, ot 


212 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 5.1-4; 6.7~8; 15.6-10. The first Epicureans 
are referred to as oi &võpeç. See Longo Auricchio, “La Scuola di Epicuro,” p. 22. 

233 J. Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy (Göttingen, 1978), pp. 103, 132. 
Philodemus does have a very special use for terms of the xaßmy-root: On Frank Criti- 
cism, frs. 31.11; 39.2; 42.5; 45.5; 46.3; 52.6; 70.4; 75.3; 76.1; 80.2; 85.7; cols. 5a9; 
5b1-2; 7a2; and 2023-4. 

24 Plutarch How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 70E, ò nu&tepog kaßnmmns; The 
Obsolescence of Oracles 410F; Themistius 32.4 ò piddoogoc, Table Talk 736D. 

215 Plutarch, Table Talk 719F. 

216 J. Glucker claims that “private tutors, xaßnmroi, were an extremely common 
species of teachers in the Hellenistic-Roman world. The term is already in use as 
early as the second century B.C.--if not a century earlier—and by the time of 
Cicero, it has become a common and accepted phenomenon in places as far apart 
as Egypt and Italy” (Antiochus and the Late Academy, pp. 125-26, 133-34). 

217 On Frank Criticism col. Tal-3, xpeoBdtepos fi kaðnyntàs A rethlp. ... 

218 J. Glucker registers his agreement with de Witt’s position that the various 
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ovoxoAdLovtes was also a common term for fellow-students; it sur- 
faces both in On Anger and On Frank Criticism. These texts include 
reference to exhortational and correctional activity as well as a ref- 
erence to the xa@nyntat. Apparently the ovoyoAdCovtec, like the 
cvvnßeıs, also participated closely with the ka@nyntat. It would there- 
fore seem best to imagine a social matrix where members of the 
Epicurean community met in group-sessions of “fellow-students” and 
“intimate associates” at which the teacher, one or more, presided as 
the more experienced and mature member(s), but at which the ac- 
tive participation of all was a desideratum.?'? 

The above psychagogic practices presuppose, therefore, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and moral distinctions between members of the fel- 
lowship, which in turn indicate different aptitudes and the possibility 
of growth and relapse. The mature have a recognized responsibility 
to care for and, if need be, correct the less mature. Such responsi- 
bility comes about precisely in light of their having progressed fur- 
ther. They are in a position to evaluate the immature with regard to 
the perceived norms of the community. The emphasis on the culpa- 
bility of all, however, reduces the asymmetrical emphasis in such a 
system. And, if we predicate the differences between members on 
their spiritual or moral progress and not on some fixed social roles, 
we are well on our way to perceiving the fluid nature of this practice 
and might be willing to see these “roles” as functional. Furthermore, 
in predicating the differences on spiritual and moral progress, we are 
bound to recognize that as the doctor might be a doctor in the 
morning and a patient in the afternoon, so might the “one in prepa- 
ration” advance to another level or slide to a lower level, if we wish 
to retain a hierarchical-structural terminology. But what is accentu- 
ated in this fluid system of rotational psychagogy is its collaborative 
nature. The friends of the fellowship, be they teachers or fellow- 
students, participate in mutual edification, admonition, and correc- 
tion. Philodemus presents this practice as an instantiation of the ethic 
of friendship. 


epithets of kaßny- apply to “teachers in charge of small groups” (Antiochus and the Late 
Academy, p. 132). 

219 Philodemus, On Anger cols. 19.11, 15-16, 19; On Frank Criticism frs. 75.4-5; 79.2-3. 
Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 47E, refers to the more apt fellow 
students of Cleanthes and Xenocrates. See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Phi- 
losophers 4.24; 10.16-21. Refer back to p. 12 for Foucault’s characterization of the 
Epicurean communities. 
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PSYCHAGOGY AND FRIENDSHIP 


4.1 Psychagogy and Friendship among Epicureans 


I have argued that the care of souls among Epicureans was commu- 
nal, not restricted to a few members invested with distinguished 
authority. The role of a “psychagogue” was thus transient and func- 
tional. A rotational psychagogy was a constituent part of the fellow- 
ship. It aided in character formation and countered mental distur- 
bances and the fear of other people. Such fear, like the fear of the 
gods, the unpredictable universe and death, was among the mental 
fears destroying human happiness.' The Epicurean fellowship was 
thus concerned both with physical and spiritual well-being.” Although 
few works were purportedly written by Epicureans on friendship, we 
know that they valued friendship highly. Also the psychagogy in On 
Frank Criticism is viewed as a sign of friendship; the nepi nappnotac 
and repi pıAlag topoi converge.” But since On Frank Criticism deals 
mainly with practical aspects of the fellowship, we should not expect 
to find information here concerning systemic views of friendship. 
Two aspects of friendship can, though, be extrapolated in light of 
Epicurean psychagogy. First, the forthcoming attitude and confes- 
sional practice we have seen are part of the Epicurean ideal of friend- 
ship. A second more subtle aspect can be abstracted from the cor- 
rectional practices and open-ended nature of the fellowship. These 
practices gain significance in light of ancient discussions on having 
many friends and the importance of testing a person’s character before 
friendship is proffered. The reason for these correctional practices— 


' Epicurus, Principal Doctrines 11 and 13. Cf. J. M. Rist, “Epicurus on Friendship,” 
CP 75.2 (1980\, pp. 121-29. 

2? Philodemus, On Household Management, cols. 26.1-14, 18-28; 27.6-9. See pp. 162 
(fn. 4) and 172 (fn. 50), below. 

3 See pp. 105-108, above. See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.24- 
25; 27-28. Cf. J. Bollack, “Les Maximes de l’Amitié,” ACGB 1968 (Paris, 1969), pp. 
221-236; and A. Tuilier, “La notion de gia dans ses rapports avec certains 
fondaments sociaux de l’épicurisme,” ACGB 1968 (Paris, 1969), pp. 318-29. 
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and the reason for the very existence of a work like On Frank Crticism— 
is, in my view, the unregulated recruitment criterion among Epicu- 
reans. Before individuals could join the family of friends they did not 
need to pass a nobility or character test; such a “screening process” 
started only after they became members of the community of friends. 


4.1.1 Friendship, openness, and trust 

In his discussion of reputable occupations in On Household Manage- 
ment, Philodemus not only advocates occupations which secure the 
leisure to be in a company of friends and enjoy the Epicurean way 
of life, but also underscores the importance of friendship. Sharing 
one’s income with friends is essential to its acquisition and preserva- 
tion; caring for friends and others is more profitable than caring for 
one’s fields, and, friends are “the safest treasures with respect to 
fortune.” People should gratify both themselves and their friends in 
prosperity, but in times of need people should even put the needs of 
their friends above their own. In both prosperity and adversity one 
should consult with one’s friends before reaching a decision. Friends 
are so important that one must make sure that they will be provided 
for upon one’s death, just as one’s own children are.* Such remarks 
underscore the physical benefits accruing from friendship; but Epicu- 
rean friends were also concerned with each other’s spiritual well- 
being. Besides the frank and friendly correction of faults, On Frank 
Criticism reflects an ideal of non-concealment among friends of the 
community which accords well with some of Epicurus’ sayings on 
friendship and justice. The forthcoming attitude advocated is also 
said to be one of the finest things coming out of friendship: 


while many fine things come out of friendship, none of them is as 
great as having someone with whom one may discuss what is in one’s 
heart, and to whom one can listen when he does the same. For nature 
intensely desires to disclose what one thinks to others (fr. 28.1-10). 


According to Cicero, three views on friendship were in vogue among 
Epicureans. The first underscores the importance of pleasure in friend- 
ship but recognizes also an altruistic element; the second emphasizes 
pleasure as the original impulse towards friendship which grows into 


* Philodemus, On Household Management cols. 24.19-25.4; 26.1-14, 18-28; 27.6-9. 
Cf. E. Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” ANRW 2.36.4 (Berlin/New York, 1990), 
pp. 2389-90. On Frank Criticism fr. 4.4-10, also gives evidence for a physical support 
system among the Epicureans. 
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intimacy and love for the friend’s own sake; and the third holds.that 
men have made a sort of compact to love their friends no less than 
themselves.’ The above quoted fragment 28 emphasizes the intimacy 
of friendship without accentuating the security resulting from it. But 
such openness is instrumental for correct diagnosis and shows the 
intricate connection of friendship with its attendant benefits. Friend- 
ship is then valued both as the means to an end and as an end in 
itself.‘ Among the three views mentioned by Cicero, fragment 28 
best belongs to the view which, although recognizing the utility of 
friendship, valued it for itself.’ Some scholars have seen a tension 
between those sayings of Epicurus which claim that only one’s own 
pleasure is desirable for itself and those which suggest an altruistic 
concern for others’ interests. This apparent tension is not evident in 
Philodemus; what we find here is rather a tension due to the spatial 
and psychological closeness of friends in mutual psychagogy, mani- 
fest in bursts of anger and partiality towards others.® 

Some of Epicurus’ sayings on friendship and justice can be seen 
as a precipitating cause for later Epicurean emphasis on openness.’ 
These sayings emphasize the negative aspect of concealment, the 
mutual pledge of not harming, mutual noninterference, compacts of 
mutual help, as well as the dopaAeia and miotic of friendship and 
the attendant mental relief.'° Although fear of other humans is not 
encapsulated in “the fourfold remedy”—“God presents no fears, death 
no worries. And while good is readily attainable, evil is readily endur- 
able”—such fear is, alongside fear of the gods and death, considered 


5 Cicero, On Ends 1.66-70. See also 1.78-85. 

€ Plato, Republic 2.357. Cf. A. A. Long, “Pleasure and Social Utility—The Vir- 
tues of Being Epicurean,” Ent. Fond. Hardt 32 (Geneva, 1986), pp. 305-06 n. 22. 

7 The identification of the second view with that held by Siro and Philodemus 
was made by Hirzel 1, 170ff. Cf. W. Brinckmann, Der Begriff der Freundschaft in Senecas 
Briefen (1963), p. 17. 

® This is countered through a recurrent warning against anger and contempt in 
On Frank Criticism. Cf. Epicurus, Principal Doctrines 1; Vatican Sentences 1. For the above 
tension see ibid., 23, Cicero, On Ends 1.68 and P. Mitsis, Epicurus’ Ethical Theory 
(Ithaca, 1988), pp. 100-01. For a critique see D. K. O’Connor, “The Invulnerable 
Pleasures of Epicurean Friendship,” GRBS 30.2 (1989), pp. 182-84. 

° Mitsis speculates (Epicurus’ Ethical Theory, pp. 109-10 n. 22) that ambiguities of 
amicitia might have facilitated a later conflation of Epicurus’ theories of justice and 
friendship; R. Philippson, “Die Rechtsphilosophie der Epikureer,” Archiv für Geschichte 
der Philosophie 23 (1910), pp. 433-46. 

10 Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 7, 23, 34, 61, 66, 70; Principal Doctrines 6, 7, 13, 14, 
17, 27-29, 31-35, 38-40; Lucretius, On the Nature of Things 2.16-19; 3.37-39; 5.1020- 
26; Cicero, On Ends 1.68. 
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a threat against human security to be combated as other fears are." 
Fear of other humans was attacked by a preemptive strike, so to 
speak, by maintaining an open attitude designed to deflate any signs 
of hostility. On Frank Criticism is our prime evidence for such an ac- 
tivity. Frank speech was necessary, then, both when combating fear 
of death and the gods and fear of other humans. 

One should try by any means whatsoever to procure security from 
threats posed by others. Becoming renowned is the wrong way to 
obtain such security; a more secure route is a quiet life withdrawn 
from the multitude in the company of friends. One can never attain 
such security if one is still alarmed by unexplained natural phenom- 
ena.!? Some of Epicurus sayings emphasizing the need for a com- 
munal pledge not to harm others do accentuate threats of physical 
damage, but it would be a mistake to empty such security of all 
psychological significance. The Epicurean fellowship also aims at the 
alleviation of mental disturbances. Vatican Sentences 34 and 61 empha- 
size this psychological security. What really helps us when we are 
assisted by our friends is not so much our friends’ help but rather 
“the confidence of their help.”'? Help is to be expected from friend- 
ship; indeed, all friendship, although “choiceworthy for itself, has its 
beginning in utility.”'* Epicureans were confident that they could 
depend on each other for assistance. Human trust remained an ideal; 
openness was a virtue, concealment a sin. If a friend does not par- 
ticipate in communal correction, he arouses distrust; and if someone 
proves unfaithful, the lives of his friends will be confounded.'* 

Some of Epicurus’ sayings also draw attention to the intimacy of 
fellowship. According to Vatican Sentences 61, “the most beautiful too 
is the sight of those near and dear to us, when our original kinship 
makes us of one mind; for such sight is a great incitement to this 


!! Philodemus, Adversus Sophistas, ed. F. Sbordone (Napoli, 1947), col. 4.10-14. 
See F. Sbordone, “Il Quadrifarmaco Epicureo,” CErc 13 (1983), pp. 117-19; A.-J. 
Festugiére, Epicurus and his Gods (Oxford, 1955), pp. 27-50. For ordinary fear, the 
object of which is clearly apprehended and which represents a real threat to safety, 
contrasted with “unexplained” fear with respect to something vague, resulting in a 
sense of alarm, see D. Konstan, Some Aspects of Epicurean Psychology (Leiden, 1973), 

. 16-18. 

PP se Epicurus, Principal Doctrines 14, ù èx tig novxiag Kai éxywpicews Tüv noAAGv 
Gopakeıa. On the company of friends in retreat, see On Household Management col. 
23.11-18. 

13 Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 34, niotems tig nepi tig xpeiac. 

 Ibid., 23 Maoa pia srt &avthy aipern- dpyhv 8’ eiAngev and tis Gyekeiac. 

5 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 1; Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 56-57 and 39. 
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end.”! The closeness between friends required by the practice of 
openness is then congruent with an ideal voiced by Epicurus. The 
Letter to Menoeceus concludes with an exhortation to study its contents 
“night and day by yourself and with someone like you”; conversa- 
tions and mutual contemplation are also central elements of divine 
friendship according to Philodemus.” Such evidence not only confirms 
a group study approach—also clearly indicated by the communal 
practices I have documented—but accentuates the form and content 
of the friends’ likeness. A @idog poiog is one who participates in 
shared pursuits; his likeness is not predicated on his character traits 
but on a shared activity and a common way of life, in likeness of 
pursuits (Gpo1dtng éxitndevpatov). 


4.1.2 Frank criticism and the friendship of many 

The apparent ease with which recruits joined the Epicurean groups 
of friends has implications for the view of friendship valued.’®? An 
associational type of friendship is less strict in the screening process 
than a contractual type which might give more formal expressions to 
the mutual obligations of friendship. Later Epicurean willingness to 
accept new friends flies in the face of Epicurus’ own stricture against 
such a practice.'? The fault, however, lies in the open-ended nature 
of the fellowship, which, because its obligations were not primarily 
to the polis, could admit both slaves and women.” Also, the willing- 
ness to accept friends without a screening process should be seen as 


16 See also ibid., 18 “Remove sight, association and contact, and the passion of 
love is at an end.” 

17 A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1987), vol. 1, 
p. 144; Philodemus, On the Gods 3, fr. 84, col. 13, 36-9, 36 Diels. Such sentiments 
were ascribed by Zeller to Epicurus’ “effeminacy” and the need for Epicurean friends 
to ground the truth of their convictions in mutual approval (Die Philosophie der Griechen 
v. iti (Leipzig, 1903), p. 467; cf. Mitsis, Epicurus’ Ethical Theory, p. 123 n. 49). See 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.135 and 5. 

!8 B, Frischer has argued for passive Epicurean recruitment (The Sculpted Word. 
Epicureanism and Philosophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece. Berkeley, 1982). For a critique, 
see D. D. Obbink, “POxy. 215 and Epicurean Religious Theöria,” Atti del XVII 
Congresso Internaz. di Papirologia, Vol. II (1984), pp. 607-19. Compare Epictetus, Dis- 
course 3.23.27. 

19 Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 28, “We must not approve either those who are al- 
ways ready for friendship, or those who hang back, but for friendship’s sake we 
must even run risks.” 

2 See Festugiere, Epicurus and his Gods, pp. 29-30; J. M. Rist, “Epicurus on Friend- 
ship,” p. 127; D. Clay, “The cults of Epicurus,” CErc 16 (1986) p. 24 n. 15. See 
pp. 170-75, below. 
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an expansion of the concept of “friendship of many.” Virtue is not, 
as it is in Cicero, Plutarch, and Aristotle, the sine qua non of friend- 
ship. No character or nobility test had to be passed before individu- 
als could join the community of friends. 

Friendship of many faced the same critique as flattery, namely, 
that of insincerity and the deliberate change of character. Such “nega- 
tive” features should be confronted by a period of testing. A man of 
many friends resembles promiscuous women whose friendship had 
been split up into a multitude of loyalties. Such contingencies of life 
as time, or rather the lack of it, to form friendship on the basis of 
permanency of character and likeness of virtue, precluded the possi- 
bility of having many friends.?! The importance of testing a person’s 
character before friendship was proffered was a recurring theme among 
writers on friendship who often noted the Theophrastean maxim— 
od oUodtvte. Sei Kpivetv, GAAG kpivavta pikeiv.?? A similar maxim was 
that of Cleitarchus, “Do not be rash to make friends and, when once 
they are made, do not drop them.” A nobility test is emphasized 
by those who valued friendship of character. Such “perfect friend- 
ship” is based on similarity of character, found among noble and 
virtuous males.” 

Fidelity and loyal friends are treated at length in Lucian’s Toxarıs, 
which recounts a conversation between Toxaris, a Scythian, and Mne- 
sippus, a Greek. Orestes and Pylades, the paradigmatic model of loyal 
friendship among the Greeks, were also so valued by the Scythians. 
But the Greeks are, Toxaris charges, better in praising than practis- 
ing friendship. Toxaris attributes the strength of Scythian friendships 
to the way in which they make friends, which included a screening 


2 Lucian Toxaris 37; Plutarch, On Having Many Friends 93C; How to Tell a Flatterer 
from a Friend 59F; Athenaeus, Sophists at Dinner 255C, flattery is “a short-lived profes- 
sion”; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.6, “Friendship is increased, flattery confuted, 
by time” (177, 19-22 Hobein). 

2 Fr. 74, p. 181, ed. Wimmer, 1862. Cicero, On Friendship 85; Seneca, Epistle 3.2; 
9.6; On Beneficence 2.2.1; Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 482B; How to Tell a Flatterer from 
a Friend 49D; On Having Many Friends 94B; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 20.3; Themistius, 
Orations 327D; Stobaeus, Anthology 4.659, ed. Hense; G. Heylbut, De Theophrasti libris 
Tepi gıAiag (1876), pp. 22-24; G. Bohnenblust, Beiträge zum Topos TIEPI PIAIAZ (1905), 
pp. 32-34; Brinckmann, Der Begriff der Freundscahft in Senecas Briefen, pp. 23-24, 34. 
Cf. Sirach 6:7-17. 

3 This is referred to as a saying of Solon in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers 1.60; cf. Clitarchi sent. 88-89 (ed. Elter), un taxéas tobg pidoug Kté. ods av 
KThon gious Thpet. 

2 Stobaeus, Anthology 2.33.7, öm h Opordtns TOV tpórov yıllav anepydleron. See 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 7.124, noting Zeno’s views. 
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process, formal compacts, solemn oaths, and “blood brotherhood.” 
Scythians were permitted at most to enter into three such compacts.? 
This was to establish lasting friendships in which friends are willing 
to live and die for each other. With the exception of oaths, Mnesippus 
could agree with the Scythian practice of procuring friends. A period 
of testing and difficulties in the friendship of many are frequently 
noted by Greek theoreticians in their discussions of steadfast friends. 

According to Aristotle, the proper number of friends needed for 
the happy life depends on the type of friendship in question.?® With 
friends for utility, it is good to have neither no friends nor many, 
since it is hard to return many people’s services and life is too short 
for it! A few friends for pleasure are enough, too. In friendship of 
good people, the limit is set by the requirement of “living together,” 
and meeting and enjoying each other.” Also, it is not possible to be 
a close friend to many, as it is impossible to be passionately in love 
with many.” One must become accustomed to the beloved. But it is 
possible “to please many people when the friendship is for utility or 
pleasure, since many people can be pleased in these ways, and the 
services take little time.”’? Experience confirms this. Friendship of 
companions is thus not found in groups of many people, and the 
friendship celebrated in song is always between two people. By contrast, 


those who have many friends and treat everyone as close to them seem 
to be friends of no one, except in a fellow-citizen’s way. These people 
are regarded as ingratiating. Certainly it is possible to be a friend of 
many in a fellow-citizen’s way, and still to be a truly decent person, 
not ingratiating; but it is impossible to be many people’s friend for 
their virtue and for themselves.’ 


The discussion in the Eudemian Ethics and the Great Ethics corroborates 


3 Lucian, Toxaris 37. On “blood-brotherhood” see Herodotus, Histories 4.70. 

2° Aristotle comes back to the friendship of many after treating complete friend- 
ship, i.e., character friendship, and incomplete friendship, i.e., friendship for utility 
and pleasure. All of these can be either a friendship of equality or superiority/ 
inferiority (Nicomachean Ethics 1155a28-30; 1170b20-1171a20). 

27 Ibid., 1158a1-10. The requirement of “living together” should not be restricted 
to its physical dimension. Cf. A. Price, Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle (Ox- 
ford, 1989), p. 118. 

238 Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1171a7-13. Aristotle makes the same point when 
discussing perfect friendship in Eudemian Ethics 1238a8-10. 

2 Idem, Nicomachean Ethics 1158a10-16 81& tò yphoınov õè Kai tò RSD ROAACIs Apkoreıv 
évbézetan. 

3 Tbid., 1171a15-20; cf. al3-15, od yivovtar yap gio: noAAoi katà tv EtapLKyV 
yıklav. 
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the above. The former raises the problem of testing many in light of 
the requirement of “living together” and suggests that an “active 
community of perception” must of necessity be “in a smaller circle.”?! 
The latter emphasizes that friendship between good men is the firmest 
and most noble type of friendship, based on unchangeable virtue. 
But advantage and pleasure, and the friendship based on them, are 
always changing. The friendship “of the multitude is based on the 
advantageous, and the friendship based on pleasure is found between 
coarse and commonplace persons.””? The friendship between good 
men is the friendship of likeness but the friendship of the multitude 
and commonplace persons is the friendship of unlikeness, for the 
ignorant are friends of the knowledgeable and the poor of the wealthy. 
Equality and similarity, above all the similarity of virtue, constitute 
true friendship; Aristotle thus emphasizes love of attributes or virtu- 
ous human character in ideal friendship.” 

The above points become the underpinning of Plutarch’s On Hav- 
ing Many Friends, which emphasizes likeness of unchangeable virtue 
and character screening for enduring friendship. Plutarch inciden- 
tally remarks on the value of having many friends;** his concern, 
though, is difficulties in the “friendship of many.” The adaptable 
friend of many throws into sharpest relief notions of unlikeness and 
change. Plutarch refers to eulogized pairs of steadfast friends and has 
no praise for the practices of the day “by which many get the name 
of friend by drinking a single glass together, or by playing ball or 
gambling together, or by spending a night under the same roof, and 
so pick up a friendship from inn, gymnasium, or market place,” a 
friendship of cattle and crows that flock and herd together.” Plutarch 


3! Eudemian Ethics 1245b20-26 èv eActtoow üvdıyan thy évépyeray tç ovvarcOjcews 
eivaı. “Primary friendship” is stable because it is not quickly formed and does not 
exist among base people (padAo). Those who become friends without the test of 
time are not real friends. Ibid., 1237b8-1238a3; Great Ethics 1213b2-18. Compare 
Isocrates, To Demonicus 1. 

32 Great Ethics 1209b11—-19; “multitude” = oi roAdot. 

33 Great Ethics 121027-16; Nicomachean Ethics 1159b12-15; 1159b2-4, 4 8’ todtns 
Kat poudtys piddtng, Kai paArote. pèv i av Kat’ üperhv Opowdtng: In Plato’s view, things 
most alike must be filled with contention and hatred, but things most unalike with 
friendship, “since the poor man must needs be friendly to the rich, and the weak to 
the strong, for the sake of their assistance, and also the sick man to the doctor; and 
every ignorant person has to value the well-informed” (Lysis 215DE). 

%* Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 65A. Cf. also On Brotherly Love 490E.. 

35 Plutarch, On Having Many Friends 94ABEF; 93CDEF; 95AB. Plutarch refers to 
the friendship of Theseus and Peirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, 
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assumes that the many friends do not live together in a community 
but reside at different places and life settings. We ought not to ac- 
cept chance acquaintances but only adopt persons as friends after 
spending a long time in evaluating them. Daily companionship is a 
great incentive to intimacy and goodwill; having many friends pro- 
cures the opposite result. 

The greatest obstacle to having many friends is that friendship 
comes into being through likeness. The all-adaptable person derides 
the advice of Theognis to Cyrnus because the changes of a cuttlefish 
have no depth. The flatterer and the friend of many cannot commit 
themselves fully to their “friends.” Linguistic usage sharpens the con- 
trast. "EEouoie describes the assimilation of the cuttlefish; cuveEopowo 
that of a friend. Two friends should jointly assimilate to each other; 
friendship seeks to effect a thorough-going likeness in characters, 
feelings, language, pursuits, and dispositions. Unchangeable aristo- 
cratic virtue and character are valued. Individual differences are over- 
ridden and “likeness” becomes a quasi-metaphysical construct of 
personal attributes and dispositional characteristics. Versatility is an 
example of a conniving character, an impediment to a permanent 
relationship.” 

The criteria Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre use to distinguish 
flatterers from friends reveal their views on simplicity and versatility, 
and their bias towards certain types of friendship. The friendship 
advocated is one of equality, brought to the fore by a theory of 
likeness and equality. Both value character friendship built on an 
upright moral character. In Plutarch’s view, a friend should be like- 
minded; there should be likeness of pursuits and characters. Change 
is detested, constancy applauded. Plutarch, then, eulogizes one as- 
pect of aristocratic friendship, namely, permanency of taste, interest, 
and, especially, character.” Maximus claims that “friendship is equality 
of manners.”*® Flattery and obsequiousness accentuate the inequality 
of a relationship. If friendship is equality of manners, the good will 
be a friend to the good, but the flatterer cannot be the friend of a 


Phintias and Damon, and Epameinondas and Polopidas. Approval through judg- 
ment is the most important thing in friendship. 

3 Plutarch, On Having Many Friends 97ABE; 96ACDF ... ön th pig yéveoic ôt 
opordtntds gotiv; Stobaeus, Anthology 2.33.7. 

” Idem, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 51 A-C; 52A-53B. 

38 Maximus of Tyre Discourse 14.7 (178, 15-179, 6 Hobein), 4 YıAia ioöıng tpórov; 
14.6 (176, 20-177, 22; 178, 2-3 Hobein); Plutarch How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 
52A, piriag óporotpórov Kai ovvnÂeiaç paoti mpoonxer. 
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good man, for flattery cannot endure equality of condition.” 

This emphasis on aristocratic virtue appears also in Cicero’s On 
Friendship in his critique of Epicureans.* Although Cicero sides with 
the middle Stoic position that no one has ever become “wise” and 
adapts the word “virtue” to the standards of everyday life, his views 
still fall within the ideal of true friendship among aristocratic males, 
equal in virtue and aspiration. Affectionate bonds unite two persons 
only, or, at most, a few good men.*! Cicero thus eulogizes traditional 
pairs of friends, to which he adds Scipio and Laelius. Self-sufficiency 
and virtue are requisite for friendship; these are the qualities which 
one is attracted to in the beloved. Although the term “friendship” 
can be applied to a relationship between the many, such as fellow 
countrymen or relatives, such relationships are inconstant and not 
destroyed although we eliminate goodwill from them, something which 
is unthinkable in true friendship. Cicero argues against the Cyrenaic 
view of expediency as the basis of friendship and affirms that friend- 
ship has its origin not in need and weakness but in nature and vir- 
tue. Here Cicero defensively notes that virtue is not unfeeling, un- 
willing to serve, or proudly exclusive. In spite of Cicero’s apologetic 
remarks, the watered-down friendship of many is clearly less prefer- 
able than character friendship.*? Cicero’s critique of the Epicureans 
also displays some truth: 


Some of these men teach that too much intimacy in friendship should 
be avoided, lest it be necessary for one man to be full of anxiety for 


3 Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 14.7 (178, 15-179, 6 Hobein); Plutarch, How to Tell 
a Flatterer from a Friend 54C. 

# T. Maslowski, “The Chronology of Cicero’s anti-Epicureanism,” Eos (1974), 
pp. 55-78. 

*! Cicero, On Friendship 15 and 18-23; On Duties 3.45 and On Ends 2.79. See also 
On Duties 1.53 (= Panaetius) and Seneca, Epistles 48.3; 9.17. Although Cicero (or 
Panaetius) discusses “ordinary or vulgar friendships” (On Friendship 76-100) and lightens 
the rigorism of the older Stoics (Brinckmann, Der Begriff der Freundschaft in Senecas 
Briefen, pp. 21, 26), the qualification in the text is needed. Women, although influential 
in Roman society, were classed with the weak and unfortunate (see On Friendship 
46). Cf. J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Roman Women: their history and habits (Oxford, 1974). 

42 Cicero loved Africanus “because of a certain admiration for his virtue”; On 
Friendship 19, 28, 30, 32, 48-51, 61. Cicero uses the traditional motif of “friendship 
is likeness” (50). For the views of Aristippus of Cyrene see Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
of Eminent Philosophers 2.91-93 (cf. also 7.124). It is somewhat of a cliché that for a 
Stoic the terms “friend” and “human” are coextensive; a Stoic is a friend of every- 
body (Seneca, Epistles 48.1-4; 47.1, 15-19). In practice, however, and in light of 
their emphasis on aristocratic friendship, Stoics did not value the friendship of many 
as critiqued by Plutarch’s On Having Many Friends, in spite of evidence to the con- 
trary (SVF 3.631; 161.15-19). 
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many; that each one of us has business of his own, enough and to 
spare; that it is annoying to be too much involved ın the affairs of 
other people... for, they say, an essential of a happy life is freedom 
from care, and this the soul cannot enjoy if one man is, as it were, in 
travail for many.” 


Cicero’s remark reflects how an Epicurean would attempt to find a 
viable solution to the tension between the ideal of atapa&ia and noAv- 
pıkio. The friendship Cicero attacks emphasizes mutual aid over and 
above intimacy as the basis of friendship. Those least endowed with 
firmness of character and strength of body have the greatest longing 
for friendship; and “helpless women more than men, seek its shelter, 
the poor more than the nich, and the unfortunate more than those 
who are accounted fortunate.”* Cicero’s disgust with this “noble 
philosophy” could not be clearer. We ought to choose men who are 
firm and constant and put the disposition of prospective friends “as 
we do those of horses, to a preliminary test.”* Such a test is needed 
in order to establish whether a person is really like-minded. One 
should love one’s friend after having appraised him and not appraise 
him after having begun to love him. 

Perhaps we should allow Cicero’s intuition when he contrasts 
Epicurean practice with their tenets to be the guide to our recon- 
struction. Cicero’s emphasis on Epicurean practice would seem to be 
in tune with known Epicurean recruitment practices. Cicero also 
implies that Epicureans valued the common friendship of the many 
when he contrasts their friendship with the friendship between eulo- 
gized pairs of friends and when he lambasts the Epicurean and 
Cyraenaic friendship based on weakness and need.* Although it can 


*# Cicero, On Friendship 45. Compare Aristotle’s “unemotional friendship” on pp. 
37-38, above. 

* Cicero, On Friendship 46-47 and 52. 

+ Ibid., 62-63. Cf. also 65 and 85 

* Cicero, On Friendship 45-47 and 51-52. After having referred to legends of 
pairs of friends, Cicero says: “Yet Epicurus in a single house and that a small one 
maintained a whole company of friends, united by the closest sympathy and affection; 
and this still goes on in the Epicuruan school” (On Ends 1.65; cf. Seneca, Epistle 6.6). 
Later Cicero, again after a reference to eulogized pairs of steadfast friends (Phintias 
and Damon, and Pylades and Orestes), charges that Epicurean tenets on expedi- 
ency and pleasure undermine the very foundations of friendship, and to the 
interlocutor’s remarks—‘But Epicurus himself had many friends’ and ‘But he won 
many disciples’—replies that the witness of the crowd does not carry much weight 
and “the fact that Epicurus himself was a good man and that many Epicureans 
both have been and today are loyal to their friends... enforce the value of moral 
goodness and diminish that of pleasure . . . these people’s deeds . . . seem to be better 
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be demonstrated that the Latin-speaking contributors to the spread 
of Epicureanism in Italy were more successful than their Greek coun- 
terparts and that they largely recruited members from the lower 
classes—Cicero at least criticizes the “unsophisticated” audience of 
the former*’—On Frank Criticism reflects the presence of individuals of 
different social status and power.” 

Philodemus also shows that he, in spite of his relationship with 
Piso, has faith in ordinary and common people. He emphasizes the 
commonality of all, recognizing that all humans are subject to the 
weakness of anger and favoritism and that all are accustomed to err 
and in need of correction; also, when correcting others one should 
without distinction attach oneself to the person’s character, be he 
noble or base. Philodemus places all humans on the same level in 
his work On Death; all inhabit a city that is unfortified against death; 
everyone is ephemeral, like vessels of glass and clay that will not 
remain unbroken. Philodemus makes clear, although he cites illustri- 
ous examples, that the same values belong to the humble. Some 
ordinary people bear the yoke of an unjust condemnation no less 
courageously than some famous men; there are even many ordinary 
people who have friends that care about them. Epicureans thus form 
a mutual support group in case of death.” 

We can explicate the correctional aspects of Epicurean psychagogy 


than their words” (On Ends 1.80-82). The interlocutor’s objection is only meaningful 
if he and those he represents valued the friendship of many. Cicero’s reference 
to the “multitude” and Epicurean practice suggests the same. See Philodemus, Rheto- 
ne vol. 1, col. 30.34-36, p. 267 Sudhaus, véoug dge[Acdor] kai n[oA]Aoig noAAüG 
{rlapéxo[vt}or xpeiag kai [pi]Aoug Exovaı noAAodg te [Kai yevvatoug (“they assist the young 
and offer many people many services and have many and noble friends”). 

#7 Cicero, Academica 1.5; Tusculan Disputations 4.7; Letters to His Friends 15.19.2. 

# One of the questions asked in the fragments is why eminent persons are more 
resentful of criticism than others (col. 22b10-24a6). Col. 7a8-10 notes that eminent 
men and common people must be admonished differently. The “great man who 
is coming to philosophy” in col. 14a6-10 is probably Piso. It is clear from col. 
22a-b that women are part of the community and are, in this context, classified 
with the weak students. Women are also referred to in col. 6a which lists different 
types of students. Col. 12a5-6 refers to slaves. On the tensions present because of 
diastratic solidarity, or the participation of individuals of different moral character 
and social status, see frs. 36.4-9; 43; 44.6-9; 46 and cols. 12b6-9 and 14a, and pp. 
152-60, above. Women were also part of the Epicurean community in Athens. See 
C. J. Castner, “Epicurean Hetairai as Dedicants to Healing Divinities,” GRBS 22 
(1982), pp. 51-57. 

* Philodemus, On Anger col. 43.14-41; On Frank Criticism frs. 43 and 46. 

5° Philodemus, On Death, cols. 23.2-15; 35.24-34; 37.23-25, 27-29; 39.1-25. For 
these references see Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” pp. 2392-93. 
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in light of discussions of the friendship of many. Aristotle said that if 
it is possible to live with and share the perceptions of many at once, 
it is desirable that they be the largest number possible; but, as that 
is very difficult, active community of perception must of necessity be 
in a smaller circle. Such community of perception is expanded in 
Epicurean psychagogy where errors were communally perceived.’' 
The friends of the community, including women and slaves, openly 
confessed and corrected each other’s shortcomings. Such correction 
is subsequent to the establishment of friendship, not antecedent as 
required by the Theophrastean maxim. No nobility test had to be 
passed before friendship was proffered. Epicureans were willing to 
befriend both the noble and the base and were, like Alcibiades, will- 
ing to associate with good and bad alike.°? 

The reasons why the Theophrastean maxim is not adhered to are 
two; firstly, a non-rigid recruitment criterion; secondly, common and 
indiscriminate or “vulgar” friendship with the many, including slaves 
and women, weak and poor, is valued.’ The friendship of many 
entails that individuals of different characters and social statuses could 
join the different Epicurean groups of friends. In general, it holds 
true for most writers on friendship—regardless of Plato’s intricacies 
in his Lysis—that friendship of unlikeness is the kind whose basis is 
profit. Friendship of likeness is friendship of the good, reliable, and 
morally upright; the friendship of unlikeness with its basis in profit, 
on the other hand, is the friendship of the pliant flatterer and friend 
of many and that of the base. Thus, although it is indeed true that 
virtue is not unimportant in Epicurean philosophy, the emphasis on 
the advantageous as the basis or initial impulse towards friendship 
and the social realities of the Epicurean movement in the first century 


?! Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 1.2-3, ovvaioðáveoða: tas &noprios. Contra 
LSJ s.v. III, which translates ovvaıodaveodon in fr. 1 as to be aware of in oneself, tic 
&paptiacg. Compare Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 1245b20-26, évépyerav tig ovvaıodioewes. 

5? On Frank Criticism fr. 43; Plutarch, Alcibiades 23.4. This squares well with the 
view that members of the Epicurean movement were at this time largely recruited 
from the lower classes of Rome and Italy. Cf. Maslowski, “The Chronology of Cicero’s 
anti-Epicureanism,” pp. 75-76; H. Jones, The Epicurean Tradition (New York, 1989), 
pp. 69-70. On Frank Criticism fr. 8.9-11, says that in some cases the teacher will tell 
some of the student’s friends to speak with him, i.e., instead of doing it himself. And 
fr. 70.1-4 indicates that one can come for advice either to the teachers or to one’s 
friends who are, in this instance, not among the teachers. And col. 13a7-11 relates 
that in some cases the student will, because of shame, avoid the wise man, but will 
retain regard for the opinion of the other friends. 

53 Cf. Plutarch, On Having Many Friends 96A, MoAdKowog xai ndviqpos pia. 
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BCE are more congruous with friendship of pleasure and utility than 
that of character. 

An underlying issue in the friendship of many is the question of 
association and what criteria should be established as boundary 
markers of association. What are the criteria adhered to in selecting 
a friend? Epicureans of late Republican times rejected virtue as a 
requisite before friendship could be established. They were instead 
willing to admit indiscriminately to the community of friends indi- 
viduals, men and women, slaves and free men, from all walks of life, 
thus establishing a community of friends which cut across other rec- 
ognized forms of individual and group boundaries. The similarities 
of such a practice with the behavior of flatterers and the friends of 
many is apparent. It is no coincidence that the flatterer is introduced 
after Cicero’s discussion of the Theophrastean precept and his dis- 
cussion of steadfast friendship, or that Plutarch contrasts the polypic 
character of the friend of many with the reliable friend.** The flatterer 
and the friend of many display the abhorred features of the versatile, 
pliant, and readily changeable person, which a period of testing should 
eradicate. The behavior of the flatterer and the friend of many mili- 
tated against the loyalty and reliability required in true friendship. 
What secured these was the screening process of the prospective friend 
in advance of proffering friendship. No evidence exists of such a 
character test being applied before one could join the friends of the 
Epicurean community. Character formation became an intramural 
affair among the Epicureans in Athens and Naples. 

This positive view of the friendship of many and the correctional 
aspects of Epicurean psychagogy does then have implication for their 
recruitment practices. In this instance we must proceed by hypoth- 
esis, since no theory of recruitment is preserved in the extant Epicu- 
rean writings. The more time-consuming process of educating new 
recruits properly belongs under the heading of psychagogy rather 
than recruitment. Although we can speak of “recruiting activities within 
the organization” which are in most instances limited to reception 
and initial orientation of new recruits in their new-found faith, it is 
best simply to recognize that recruitment and psychagogy form part 


5t Cicero, On Friendship 85-86 and 88-95/100, respectively; Plutarch, On Having 
Many Friends 96-97. 

5 Cf. B. Frischer, The Sculpted Word, pp. 67-71. 

5 As does Frischer, ibid., p. 68. 
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of a continuum, since the concept of a “novice” is not a temporal 
category and the length of the process of enculturation varies from 
one member to another. Clear cut distinctions are then not available 
since the period of “liminality’”— when the destructuring of the recruit’s 
sense of personal and social identity in preparation for its restructur- 
ing in an alternative culture takes place—differs from one individual 
to another. One can only assume that after their reception and ini- 
tial orientation, recruits became participants in a communal psy- 
chagogy which involved an active attempt to influence the moral char- 
acter of all, including the new recruits. Such psychagogic practices 
reflect the tensions felt by the psychologically alienated recruits.?’ 


4.2 The Individual and the Community 


It is well known that Epicurus was concerned with the nurture of his 
groups of followers, his “fellow philosophers” as he calls them in his 
last will and testament.’® His letters were written with nurture in 
mind.” These letters were meant both for the friend to whom it was 
written and the circle of his friends. The philosophical letter had in 
view the education of Epicureans spread around the Mediterranean 
sea and attempted to secure unity among groups of Epicurus’ follow- 
ers in diverse settings.°' Such letters were probably read aloud at 
a communal gathering.” As such, the letters aimed at attaining 


57 See A. J. Malherbe’s treatment of the condition of new converts in Paul and the 
Thessalonians (Fortress Press, 1987), pp. 36-46. 

58 Preserved in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.16-21. Cf. 
D. Clay, Lucretius and Epicurus (Ithaca and London, 1983), pp. 54-81. 

5 Philodemus’ Works on the Records of Epicurus and Some Others (PHerc. 1418 and 
310) deals with the early history of the Epicurean school and contains numerous 
excerpts of letters by Epicurus and his friends (L. Spina, “Il trattato di Filodemo su 
Epicuro e altri (PHerc. 1418),” CErc 7 (1977), pp. 43-83). PHerc. 176 also contains 
excerpts from letters by Epicurus and others. 

© Arrighetti, Epicuro (2) [59], 3. Cf. Clay, Lucretius and Epicurus, p. 58; C. Jensen, 
Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, Wiederhergestellt und erklärt (Berlin, 1933), p. 54. See Epicurus, 
fr. 138 Us.; Seneca, Epistle 7.11. 

6! Clay, Lucretius and Epicurus, p. 173. Epicurus states in a letter to Idomeneus that 
he wrote letters both to individuals and to groups (Arrighetti, Epicuro (2) [59], 3-4). 
The Letter of Epicurus to Herodotus was known to Pythocles (cf. Letter to Pythocles 
85). This habit of the communal letter is attested by Diogenes of Oenoanda, fr. 51 
Col. 111.7-8 Chilton. I obtained these references from D. Clay, ibid., p. 326. See 
also Us. frs. 131-164; esp. frs. 135-36. 

® Cf. fr. 143 Us. “Lord and healer, my dear Leontion, what a loud applause you 
drew from us when we read aloud your dear letter.” 
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communal unity and securing the integral connection between the 
individual and the community ethos. Communal epistolary psychagogy 
thus represents an example of how the friendship topos “to be of 
one soul and mind” is attained in a communal setting. It also dem- 
onstrates how individuals of different social and ethnic-cultural value 
systems accommodate themselves to a shared communal ideal. Simi- 
larly, the correspondence of Philodemus displays Lebensformen intended 
to construe, in the Epicurean school, a faithful and concrete image 
of the individual as part of a larger community. In such epistolary 
psychagogy, a spiritual guide attempts to lead faithful followers. Such 
epistolary psychagogy is most clearly seen, in its individualized ver- 
sion, in Seneca’s letters to Lucilius; the comparable communal ver- 
sion of such epistolary psychagogy is witnessed in Paul’s letters to the 
proto-Christian communities. 

Diskin Clay has drawn our attention to the “hero cult” features of 
the Epicurean communities, where members strengthened their bonds 
of “fellow-feeling” by and in their emulation, commemoration, and 
imitation of Epicurus and his first collaborators.” The cult included 
annual sacrificial offerings to the members of Epicurus’ family; the 
annual celebration of Epicurus’ birthday on the 10th of Gamelion; 
the festivals held on the 20th of each month in honor of Epicurus 
and Metrodorus, as well as other festivals and common meals. These 
practices of the first generation Epicureans in Athens tended to blur 
individual features and a “distinct physiognomy begins to emerge for 
the group itself.”® The evidence brought forth by Diskin Clay illus- 
trates in many details the character of the festivals devoted to the 
memory of the Epicurean dead. Taken together, these aspects give 
us a picture of the religious foundation of Epicurean society and a 


& Noted by M. Gigante, “La Biblioteca di Filodemo,” CErc 15 (1985), p. 15. Cf. 
W. Liebich, Aufbau, Absicht und Form der Pragmateiai Philodems (Berlin, 1960). 

For an extensive discussion of hortatory letters and letters by philosophers, see 
S. K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 5. Philadelphia, 1986). 

& See Clay, “The Cults of Epicurus,” pp. 11-28, on the memorial character of 
Epicurean festivals. See also idem, “Individual and Community in the First Genera- 
tion of the Epicurean School,” LuCAtmors: Studi sull’ epieureismo greco e romano offerti a 
Marcello Gigante (Biblioteca della Parola del Passato 16; Naples, 1983), vol. 1, pp. 
262-70, and Lucretius and Epicurus, pp. 169-191. Note also de Witt’s remark, “Epi- 
cureanism was primarily a cult of the founder and his way of life and only second- 
arily a system of thought” (“Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” 
CPh 31 (1936), p. 205). 

% Clay, “Individual and Community in the First Generation of the Epicurean 
School,” LvGjtorg (Naples, 1983), vol. 1, p. 291. 
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“fuller appreciation of the religious praxis of the Epicureans from 
the time of the founding of the hero cults of Epicurus until the age 
of Pliny and Plutarch.”” 

The benefits of the private cults Epicurus established for his com- 
munity, of the commemorative festivals and meals, which survived 
in Italy in the first century BCE, were not only to give members of 
the community a model in the lives and deaths of the philosophers 
who had come before them to show them the way, but also to make 
for a sense of group identity and belonging, thereby giving coher- 
ence and social identity to the diverse members of the community. 
The cult, 


had as its effects, and likely as its purpose, to unite a group of ‘friends’ 
which included non Athenians, women, a slave, and children. That is, 
those private cults which assured and renewed the solidarity of the 
family made for a new kind of social solidarity. None of the dead 
honored by these cults could have benefited from these offerings, but 
they formed a bridge which made it possible for a new member of the 
group of ‘fellow philosophers’ to cross over from the family and civic 
cults with which he was familiar into a new religious society with very 
different conceptions of death, the gods and the meaning of prayer 
and sacrifice. 


I have argued for member participation in evaluation, admonition, 
and correction in the Epicurean fellowship. We can now add that 
the “cult of Epicurus” had other solidarity mechanisms than those 
elaborated by D. Clay. Openness and participation in mutual psy- 
chagogy also strengthen social cohesion and the intensity of fellow 
feeling among the friends. This social network is thus an important 
means in the effort to achieve unity of spirit in a common pursuit.” 
Openness and participation in edification and reformation are then 
important aspects of the principle of adaptability in a communal setting 
and in the effort to implement the social practice of unified thinking. 


© Idem, “The Cults of Epicurus,” pp. 12, 24, 27-28. 

% Ibid., p. 24 n. 15. 

© This sought after unity became a well known aspect of the Epicurean 
communites; Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 14.5: “The school of Epicurus resembles a true 
commonweaith, altogether free of factionalism, sharing one mind and one disposi- 
tion, of which there were and are and, it appears, will be willing followers.” Cf. 
Cicero, On Ends 1.65; Seneca, Epistle 6.6; Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 78; Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 10.120b. Likeness of purpose led to a “commu- 
nity of like feeling”: Clay, “Individual and Community in the First Generation of 
the Epicurean School,” Zußnäimang, v. 1, pp. 262-64; Plato, Republic 462A-B; 464D; 
Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 51B; Acts 14:15. 
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Openness, reciprocal exhortation, and mutual correction of faults, 
are all evidence of a symbiosis or fusion of horizons between indi- 
vidual and communal interests. Character development is an anomaly 
when devoid of communal dimensions since it forms an integral part 
of the ideal of community. Epicurean participatory psychagogy then 
throws into bold relief the integral connection between the individual 
and the community. 

In my introduction I suggested that the religious aspects of the 
Epicurean groups, their commemorative festivals and common meals, 
their submission to the authority of Epicurus, their “only savior,” the 
diversity and debate among later Epicureans with regard to canoni- 
zation and the attempt to establish the authoritative words of Epicurus, 
as well as their practice of epistolary psychagogy, are a great incen- 
tive for comparison with the proto-Christian communities. I also 
advanced the hypothesis that a special congruity existed between the 
early Pauline communities and the Epicureans, particularly as it re- 
lates to the widespread communal pattern of mutual participation of 
members in exhortation, edification, and correction. We have now 
seen evidence for this psychagogy among the Epicureans, and I have 
explicated this practice in light of Epicurean views on friendship, 
arguing that the correctional aspects of their psychagogy implies that 
Epicureans valued the friendship of many. 

As we shall see in the final two chapters of this book, evidence 
exists for a communal psychagogy in the Pauline communities simi- 
lar to that found among the Epicureans. The function of Pauline 
psychagogy can also be explained within the friendship topos. There 
is no evidence that a nobility test was required before individuals 
could join the Pauline communities. As character formation became 
an intramural affair among the Epicureans, so, as is clear from 1 
Cor 5:9-13, for example, the formation of good moral conduct be- 
came an intracommunal affair in the Pauline communities. As with 
the Epicureans, there is a redefinition in Paul of Aristotle’s concept 
of “living together” and “active community of perception.””° 

The correctional dimension of Pauline communal psychagogy can 
also be explained in light of the friendship topic of having many 
friends. Later I shall argue that one of several reasons why Paul 
refused to associate solely with some of his Corinthian patrons was 


Note G. Fuchs, Die Aussagen über die Freundschaft im Neuen Testament, verglichen mit 
denen des Aristoteles (Nic. Eth. 8/9) (Borna-Leipzig, 1914), p. 34. 
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that he challenged the very premise of that relationship, thereby also 
implying a positive view of the friendship of many. Instead of an 
exclusive friendship with some of these patrons, Paul’s adaptable and 
all-obliging approach (1 Cor 9:19-23; 10:32-33) represents views close 
to those of people who valued indiscriminate or “vulgar” friendship 
with the many. Just as Philodemus advocated an obliging approach 
among the Epicurean friends, so does Paul when he calls on the 
Corinthians to imitate his all-obliging approach not only towards the 
multitude but also members of the “church of God” (1 Cor 10:32- 
11:1; 8:11). 

Some of the criteria used to distinguish flatterers and friends be- 
come void in the communal context of the Epicurean and Pauline 
communities where the “softer” and “feminine” values now take 
precedence over harder values of a stringent set of male-dominated 
character traits.”' The versatile approach of the frank counselor to 
his many friends is not only valued but necessitated by the commu- 
nal context in which he functions. His flexibility of conduct and speech 
came close to the commonly noted characteristics of the friend of 
many, the flatterer, and the obsequious person. One should be will- 
ing to please and delight the many. Such a friendship forcefully clashes 
with friendship between social and moral equals, which values pri- 
marily the other person’s virtuous attributes. Those who valued ver- 
satility more than the constancy of certain virtuous attributes had to 
counter the strong undercurrent manifest in Plutarch’s analysis and 
succinctly captured in Aristotle’s Eudemian Ethics, “for the good is 
simple, whereas the bad is multiform.””? The expressed willingness 
in both Paul and Philodemus to associate with and please all, noble 
or base, has distinct similarities to Aristotle’s so-called “unemotional 
friendship” as well as traits associated with the obsequious person 
and with the frank counselor who, contrary to the flatterer, is willing 
to cause beneficial pain as he corrects his friend’s faults.” 

In Philodemus the versatile and friendly spiritual guide attaches 
himself to the characters of his philosophical friends, whether base 


7! Obsequiousness was considered a “soft value,” linked to women, children, and 
the weak and powerless. See Philodemus, PHerc. 1457, col. 8.19-21. See pp. 112- 
13 and 120-24, above. 

7? Aristotle continues, “the good man is always alike and does not change in 
character, whereas the wicked... are quite different in the evening from what they 
are in the morning” (Eudemian Ethics 1239b1 1-12). 

See pp. 36-38 and 170-71, above. 
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or noble, as did Alcibiades in his attempt to influence the many. 
This approach I have labelled “philotropeic,” a solicitous attachment 
to a friend’s character, regardless of the nature of his attributes. Paul’s 
affable approach also expresses values which, if acted out, have 
affinities with the behavior of the flatterer and the friend of many. 
We could, of course, spotlight the manner in which the friend of 
many and the flatterer are described and underscore their insincerity 
and deliberate change of character in their accommodation to the 
many.’* Plutarch draws a sharp contrast between a steadfast friend, 
who is rare and hard to find, and the pliant and readily changeable 
friend of many, and uses the protean person to underscore that ver- 
satility is one of several hurdles to enduring friendship. This require- 
ment of likeness and constancy in a friend proceeds from a positive 
evaluation of Aristotle’s perfect friendship and friendship of equality. 
As such, it is restricted to friendship between social and moral equals 
in terms of aristocratic character. 

This is, however, not emphasized by Paul. It is of course likely 
that Paul’s patrons valued such character friendship since in most 
cases they were probably Paul’s social superiors. Here hospitality, 
equality, recommendation, intimacy, reciprocity, obligation, sponsor- 
ship, giving and receiving, and the antithetical relationship of enmity 
played a role. As such, patronal friendship is the best social context 
in which to view Paul’s relations with his patrons.” Paul deliberately 
entrusts himself to people who are his social equals or superiors, seeking 
their assistance in his recruitment efforts. But Paul’s willingness to 
associate with all and please the multitude and act to its advantage, 
emphasize both the usefulness and inequality of the relationship and 
an obsequious servility. Paul’s friendship relation with his converts or 
recipients of his guidance comes closer then to paternal and fraternal 
friendship and that of the useful kind, and friendship of inequality. 
Paul’s dictum of adaptability in 1 Cor 9:19-23 emphasizes exactly 
the benefits accrued from such a relationship both in the association 
with the many and in psychagogy. Also, the context in which this 
dictum is set forth is precisely a context in which Paul rejects de- 
mands made on him on the basis of patronal friendship. Finally, it 


” This is crucial for P. Marshall who inferentially assimilates Paul’s view of friend- 
ship with Aristotle’s “perfect friendship” and “friendship of (aristocratic) equality” 
(Enmity in Corinth (Tübingen, 1987), pp. 70-71, 229-30). So also H. D. Betz in Galatians 
(1979), pp. 220-37 (on Gal 4:12-20). See pp. 15-17, above, and 264-72, below. 

Marshall, Enmity in Corinth, pp. 133-164. 
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must be emphasized that most theorists of friendship in antiquity 
emphasized that “perfect friendship” was limited ideally to one and 
a couple at most. But friendship for utility or pleasure had a greater 
flexibility in this regard. 

In the final chapters of this book, I focus on Pauline psychagogy 
which expected, as did Epicurean psychagogy, community wide par- 
ticipation of members of different moral standing and spiritual apti- 
tude in the edification and correction of each others. Pauline psycha- 
gogy is as well an extension of the ethic of friendship in which different 
types of friends correct, nurture, and guide each other. 


PART THREE 
PAULINE PSYCHAGOGY 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PAULINE PSYCHAGOGY 


I have claimed that there are demonstrable similarities in the prac- 
tice of the “household of Epicurus” and the “household of faith.”! 
This is evident in a shared epistolary psychagogy, a positive view of 
the friendship of many, and participatory psychagogy. Such psychagogy 
has affinities with the ingratiating and “soft” approach of flatterers. 
There is a similar merging of the individual and the community among 
both and a contrast between insiders and outsiders. Although not 
full fledged, one does find a fairly consistent distinction in Paul be- 
tween insiders and outsiders. The Jesus tradition has preserved the 
command to love one’s enemies; in proto-Christianity one finds, 
though, “une tendance à limiter lamour a l’espace interne de la 
communaute.” Within this internal communal space of the Pauline 
communities we find a participatory psychagogy commensurable with 
the psychagogy witnessed in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism. 

Before turning my attention in the final chapter of this book to 
the Corinthian community, I shall in this chapter address the broader 
issues of the communal dimensions of Pauline psychagogy witnessed 
both in the Corinthian correspondence and elsewhere in his letters 
and which provide the general context for the particular concerns 
addressed in 1 Corinthians. The hypothesis pursued here is that in 
the communities Paul founded, he envisaged the participation of 
members in the evaluation and correction of each other through 
mutual edification, admonition, and correction, similar to the prac- 
tices witnessed among Epicureans in Athens and Naples eighty years 
earlier. In spite of the ubiquitous nature of this participation, it was 
particularly the function of the more mature members to evaluate 


! Gal 6:10; Eph 2:19. It is not intrinsically unlikely that Paul was acquainted with 
Epicurean practice. Luke records that Paul debated in Athens with both Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers (Acts 17:18). See also the reference to God’s help in Paul’s 
speech before Agrippa, where Luke uses a term commonly used for Epicurus’ succor 
of mankind (i.e. &rıkoupia, a hap. leg. in the NT: Acts 26:22). 

2 G. Theissen, “Vers une theorie de Phistoire sociale du christianisme primitif,” 
ETR 63 (1988.2), p. 208. See 1 Thess 4:12; Gal 6:11; 1 Cor 5:12; 14:23-24. 
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and pass judgment on the immature. From such an activity, three 
things follow: Firstly, a basic asymmetry between members contin- 
gent on their different spiritual and moral aptitudes; secondly, spiri- 
tual and/or moral formation and progress or maturation; and, thirdly, 
the presence in the community of members of different psychological 
dispositions. 


5.1 Paul, the Psychagogue, and Pauline Psychagogy 


It is not important that we be able to classify Paul as a “psychagogue”” 
but rather that we recognize his participation in a widespread 
“psychagogic” activity. In Paul’s moral exhortation and letter writing 
we witness methods of psychagogic guidance similar to those of other 
contemporary moralists. Such a practice reflects Paul’s leadership. 
Some scholars, however, have argued that there is no theory of leader- 
ship in Paul and draw attention to the lack of conventional terms 
of leadership in Paul’s letters.* But the absence of certain terms is 
inconsequential for our question; everything we know of Paul’s ac- 
tivities shows a person in a position to give advice, whether solicited 
or not, and as such Paul is in a leadership position. We might dis- 
agree as to the nature of Paul’s leadership, whether it should be 
viewed in “charismatic” or institutional terms or a combination of 
these, or whether Paul’s status as a mature guide is achieved or at- 
tributed. Although scholars have customarily associated spiritual 
guidance with later Christian groups, Paul’s psychagogic leadership 
concerns the spiritual growth of his communities, described as the 
“care daily required of me,” the “anxious concern for all the com- 
munities,” and a willingness to “spend himself to the limit on ac- 
count of their souls.”° 


3 As others have argued, for example, with the concept of the “divine man” 
(D. Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians (Philadelphia, 1986) and “soph- 
ist.” According to E. A. Judge, Paul was a sophist who fits into the class of touring 
lecturers like Aelius Aristides and Dio Chrysostom (“The Early Christians as a Scho- 
lastic Community: Part II,” JRH 1 (1960), pp. 125-37. 

t E. A. Judge, “St. Paul as a Radical Critic of Society,” Interchange 16 (1974), 
pp. 196-97. 

$ R. Bendix, “Umbildungen des Persönlichen Charismas. Eine Anwendung von 
Max Webers Charismabegriff auf des Frühchristentum,” in W. Schlüchter, ed., Max 
Webers Sicht des antiken Christentums (Frankfurt, 1985), pp. 404-43; Meeks, The First 
Urban Christians, pp. 131-39. 

6 2 Cor 11:28; 12:15. Cf. Seneca, On Providence 5; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 7. 
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Paul spotlights his psychagogic nurture of the proto-Christian com- 
munities by the imagery he applies to himself and his activity. The 
image of a “builder” and the allied imagery of agriculture are both 
connected to the activity of nourishing.’ Paul never explicitly uses 
such terms as a “shepherd,” an “overseer,” a “laborer,” or that of a 
“teacher” to characterize his psychagogic activity,® and he rarely uses 


the terms “apostle,” “ambassador,” “servant of Christ,” “steward of 


the mysteries of God,” and “helper,” and does not appeal to these in 
argumentation or to reinforce what he says. Other more frequent 
models are paternalistic, drawn from familial concepts of the ancient 
household, that of a father as well as a brother.” He also uses ma- 
ternal imagery"? and that of a “nurse.”!! The images of a slave and 
a servant are frequent.'’? Paul thus resorts mainly to terms drawn 
from the language of servitude and the ancient household to de- 
scribe his relationship with members of his communities. This em- 
phasis on “servitude” does not, however, exclude an ideal of leaderhip; 
it simply underscores the mode of such a leadership. The presence 
of both paternal and fraternal imagery in Paul’s nurturing paternity 
of the Corinthians is significant. 

One could view such “roles” as “a collection of reciprocally typified 
actions” performed by a kind of actor on the social stage.'” Works 


7 For the building metaphor, see 1 Thess 5:11; 1 Cor 3:9-17; 14:3-5, 12, 26; 2 
Cor 10:8; 12:19; 13:10; Rom 14:19; 15:2; Ph. Vielhauer, Ockodome. Das Bild vom Bau 
in der christlichen Literatur vom Neuen Testament bis Clemens Alexandrinus (Munich, 1979). 
For agricultural imagery, see Gal 6:7-9; 1 Cor 3:6-9; 2 Cor 9:6-14; H. D. Betz, 2 
Corinthians 8 and 9 (Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 98-100. 

® See though Gal 6:6 for a reference to a “teacher” and Eph 4:11 for a “shepherd”. 

9 1 Cor 1:1; 4:15, 17; 5:11; 16:12; 2 Cor 1:1; Gal 6:1; 1 Thess 4:9; 2 Thess 
3:15; Rom 8:29; 12:10; Phm 16 (“a beloved brother”). For Paul’s spiritual “pater- 
nity,” see P. Gutierrez, La paternité spirituelle selon Saint Paul (Paris, 1968), pp. 87-223. 

10 Only in Gal 4:19 where Paul says that he endures birth pangs until Christ is 
“morphosed” in/among the Galatians. B. R. Gaventa, “The Maternity of Paul: An 
Exegetical Study of Galatians 4:19,” in R. T. Fortna and B. R. Gaventa (eds.), The 
Conversation Continues. Studies in Paul & John in Honor of F. Louis Martyn (Nashville, 
1990), pp. 189-201. Curiously, Gaventa contrasts Paul’s nurturing maternity with 
the patriarchal authority manifest in his paternity, as if nurture was absent from the 
latter metaphor (ibid., 198). Paul uses also the metaphor of feeding the Corinthians 
with milk in 1 Cor 3:1-3 and 4:15, and Phlm 10 alludes to the concept of “begetting.” 

1! 1] Thess 2:7. See Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 35-48, and 
B. R. Gaventa, “Apostles as Babes and Nurses in 1 Thessalonians 2:7,” in J. T. 
Carroll, C. H. Cosgrove, and E. E. Johnson (eds.), Faith and History: Essays in Honor 
of Paul W. Meyer (Atlanta, 1991), pp. 193-207. 

'2 Cf. 1 Cor 3:5; 9:19; 2 Cor 4:5; 6:3-4; 8:4, 19, 20; 11:8. See D. B. Martin, 
Slavery as Salvation. The Metaphor of Slavery in Pauline Christianity (New Haven, 1990). 

!3 P, Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (New York, 1966), 
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on flattery and friendship in Greco-Roman antiquity tap into cultur- 
ally predicated notions of typical actions manifested in the social roles 
of certain character types and discuss what constitutes appropriate 
actions for each type. How a friend should treat another friend spot- 
lights actions considered appropriate for that role. Paul radiates of- 
ten contradictory messages as an actor on the social stage who adapts 
many roles, a “construction worker,” “farmer,” “slave,” “freeman,” 
“father,” “brother” or a “friend.” All these roles have latent presup- 
positions implying different things contingent on their social evaluation. 

In psychagogy this is seen on two interrelated levels; the first re- 
lates to authority and submission, the second to the status implica- 
tions of the roles. The parental role, for example, implies both the 
nurture of a child and the submission of the child to parental au- 
thority.'* And Paul’s use of agricultural imagery in 1 Corinthians 
had probably more negative than positive implications for many in 
Corinth, at least at the upper end of the social spectrum. More rel- 
evant than the particular circumstances in Corinth are general views 
and class views of such roles, e.g., urban deprecation of agricultural 
laborers. We know that Corinth was a center of crafts and com- 
merce; it was of great commercial importance and its handicrafts 
were widely known in antiquity. Agriculture around Corinth, on the 
other hand, seems to have been very poor. This militates against 
Paul in his use of agricultural imagery, although the situation is 
different, for example, in Philippi, which was primarily a center of 
agriculture rather than commerce.'” Different expectations towards 
the vocational terms used invite social tensions. 

There is then a basic ambiguity in Paul’s leadership authority, 
predicated on the different roles he adopts, both because of the 
different social expectations toward these roles and because of their 
often contrary functions, as is, for example, the case with Paul’s use 
of fictive kinship terms. When, for example, Paul uses both paternal 
and fraternal roles and speaks of the Corinthians as “children” and 
“brothers,” he is using roles which constitute two different metaphorical 
fields, one primarily exemplifying a superior-inferior relationship and 


pp. 56, 74-79. Cf. also E. Best, Paul and his Converts (Edinburgh, 1988), pp. 17, 133. 
14 Paul refers to members as “children of God” and his children. See 1 Thess 
2:11; Gal 3:26; 4:19; 1 Cor 4:14-17; 2 Cor 6:13; 12:14; Phil 2:15, 22; Rom 8:16, 
21; 9:8. 
15 D. Engels, Roman Corinth (Chicago and London, 1990), pp. 51, 67, 73, 213 n. 64; 
Meeks, The First Urban Christians, pp. 46, 48. 
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another a reciprocal relationship. The roles of a “father” and a 
“brother” generate different and sometimes conflicing messages with 
regard to Paul’s relationship with his converts. The two somewhat 
dissimilar paternal and fraternal roles can, however, be explicated in 
light of Paul’s psychagogic leadership. The role accentuated depends 
on the condition of those guided. Recalcitrant members need the 
forceful guidance of a stern father; obedient ones that of a consider- 
ate friend or brother. Both aspects of Paul’s leadership style surface 
in his guidance of the Corinthians. Thus, although one must be at- 
tentive to the particular dimension of the role of family members 
emphasized in any given context, this twofold standing of the spiri- 
tual guide as a father and a friend, when seen as representative of 
types of leadership, displays a contrasting relationship of symmetry 
and asymmetry. Such a twofold approach reflects Paul’s use of different 
modes of guidance appropriate for different types of students. 

Paul’s psychagogic leadership thus factors in the condition of those 
whom he guides and presupposes different types of people. Paul’s 
‘manner of classifying people is on a par with other moralists’ distinc- 
tion between different types of students. Such a distinction is found 
in Paul’s reference to persons as “weak” and “strong,” “obedient” 
and “disobedient,” and in his remarks on maturity and perfection.'® 
Paul’s discourse presupposes people in different states and stages of 
moral-spiritual maturity, as well as education. Inherent in the build- 
ing and agricultural metaphor is a growth model. The parental role 
also implies the nurture and formation of a child. That the word 
“children” was used metaphorically for the relation of teacher and 
pupils simply reinforces the presence of a didactic element. Paul’s 
view of human existence is not static; expressions about the “meta- 
morphosis” of the mind and the “language of progress” imply the 
same. Paul envisages a change in the “minds” and behavior of oth- 
ers, in “faith” or “love,” or in “love” towards others. All these can 
improve or deteriorate and stipulate the desirability of good moral 
conduct. The same is true of Paul’s directives that one consider things 
approved by society as morally good." 

Two dimensions of Pauline psychagogy are apparent; firstly, facili- 
tating growth and strengthening others; secondly, correction of faults. 


16 Gal 6:1-3; Phil 3:14-16; 1 Cor 2:6-3:3; 4:14-21; 8:7-10; 9:22; Rom 14:1; 15:1. 

" Phil 1:8-9; 1 Thess 3:10, 12; 4:1, 10; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:16-18; 5:17; 10:15; 13:5- 
11; Rom 12:1-2. Paul speaks of the npoxorń of the gospel, the Philippians, and his 
own (Phil 1:12, 25; 3:12-18, 21). 
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In his thanksgiving in 1 Corinthians, Paul remarks that his readers 
“possess full knowledge” and “can give full expression to it; there is 
indeed, no single gift you lack.”!® This remark is interesting in light 
of Paul’s castigations later in the same letter and in light of Paul’s 
comments elsewhere that one of the reasons why he or his proxies 
anticipate coming to a community is to remedy what is “lacking” 
among them.!? Whether | Cor 1:7 is sarcastic or not, the claim of 
lacking in nothing implies a claim of completeness. Paul’s use of tà 
dorepnnara and xataptiCe suggests both “lack” and the need to rem- 
edy the detriment. Although “lack” is not present in Rom 1:11, Paul’s 
desire to bring his readers some “spiritual gift” is the desire to im- 
part something of benefit to them and to strengthen them.” 

In Paul’s nurture an intricate balance is evident between divine 
and human agency. When Paul reflects on the growth of those who 
had appropriated his message, he does so from three perspectives: a 
divine one, his own, and the person’s own. Paul, though, makes his 
instrumental function clear in no uncertain terms. Thus, when ago- 
nizing over his pending death, he emphasizes his assistance in the 
development of the gospel and in the progress of the Philippians’ 
“faith.”?! Paul’s focus, however, is not on individual character devel- 
opment but on the development of the individual as part of a com- 
munity. Communal edification is qualitatively better than self- 
edification (1 Cor 10:33; 14:1-6). Paul’s guidance attempts thus to 
facilitate the growth of the individual as part of a larger whole and 
correct deviant behavior in light of a communal norm. Nurture and 
correction are two interrelated aspects of Pauline psychagogy. 


5.2 Pauline Communal Psychagogy 


5.2.1 Pauline psychagogy? 
Paul’s letters show that community members could assume a psy- 
chagogic function. It is important to examine the evidence for this 


18 ] Cor 1:7, wh botepeioßan év undevi xapioparı. NEB translation. 

19 See 1 Thess 3:10; 2 Cor 13:9; Gal 6:1; cf. also 2 Cor 8:14 and 1 Cor 1:10 and 
16:17-18. 

2 In 12:6 the xapionota are said to be allotted by God’s grace. For strengthening 
see 1 Thess 3:2; 2 Thess 2:17; Acts 14:22, which all use both napaxaA&o and ompito. 

2! Phil 1:12, 25. For the divine perspective see Phil 1:6; 2:13. For the responsi- 
bility of individuals, see Phil 2:12b and 1 Cor 9:24-27. Cf. 1 Thess 2:13; Gal 2:8; 
1 Cor 1:8; 15:58; 16:10-11; 2 Cor 3:5. 
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communal psychagogy since, as with Paul himself, such activity has 
in the past been associated only with later developments among 
Christian groups.” I will also attempt to relate the evidence for such 
psychagogy to the enumeration of the various tasks that members of 
the community could assume, listed in 1 Cor 12:8-10, 28-30, and 
Rom 12:3-8, all of which appear where the metaphor of the body 
is used as an image for the community which is unified, despite having 
different members, each with his/her own function. It is not neces- 
sary for my purpose to discuss these texts in detail; others have done 
so adequately.” But I will try to be clear about the relation of psy- 
chagogy to the functions and leadership roles referred to in these texts.” 

Rom 12:6-8 lists the following leadership roles and their mode of 
manifestation: prophecy, done in proportion to the faith of the one 
prophesying; service, manifested in service; he who teaches uses his 
gift in teaching; he who exhorts in his exhortation; he who gives in 
liberality; he who gives aid does so with zeal; and he who consoles 
does so with cheerfulness. 1 Cor 12:4-7 refers to varieties of gifts, 
services, and workings, given to each for the common good. Examples 
given in 1 Cor 12:8-10 of the individually varied “manifestation of 
the spirit” are: utterance of wisdom, utterance of knowledge, faith, 
gifts of healing, miraculous powers, prophecy, the ability to distin- 
guish true spirits from false, ecstatic utterance, and its interpretation. 
Finally, 1 Cor 12:28 speaks of God putting in the churches, in hier- 
archical order, apostles, prophets, teachers, (miraculous) powers, gifts 


22 The adoption by Christians of the practice of spiritual guidance is thus nor- 
mally seen in fourth century monasticism (P. Hadot, Exercices Spirituels et Philosophie 
Antique. Paris, 1987 (2), pp. 59-74) and in the Exercitia spiritualia of Ignatius Loyola 
(P. Rabbow, Seelenführung. Methodik der Exerzitien in der Antike (München, 1954), pp. 
151-59, 189-214). See though R. Valantasis, Spiritual Guides of the Third Century (Min- 
neapolis, 1991) and T. Bonhoeffer, Ursprung und Wesen der christlichen Seelsorge (BEVT 
95; Munich, 1985). See P. Brown, The Body and Society (New York, 1988), pp. 227- 
29, on the monks of Egypt opening up their hearts to their spiritual fathers and to 
each others, and on the importance in such a practice of the gift of discernment. 
See also C. A. Volz, Pastoral Life and Practice in the early Church (Minneapolis, 1990), 
pp. 139-79; and T. C. Oden, Care of Souls in the Classic Tradition (Philadelphia, 1984). 
See also La Bonnardiére, A.-M., “Portez les fardeaux les uns des autres: éxégese 
augustinienne de Gal 6:2,” Didaskalia I (1971), pp. 201-15. 

2 See W. A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians (New Haven, 1983), pp. 134-36; 
E. Käsemann, Commentary on Romans (Grand Rapids, 1980), pp. 331-42; B. Holmberg, 
Paul and Power. The Structure of Authority in the Primitive Church as Reflected in the Pauline 
Epistles (Philadelphia, 1980), pp. 95-201; J. H. Schiitz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apos- 
tolic Authority (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 149-80. 

* I have here partially adopted the terminology of W. Meeks, who speaks of 
“leaders and functions” in connection with these texts (The First Urban Christians, p. 135). 
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of healing, assistances or gifts of support, guidances or gifts of direc- 
tion, and ecstatic utterance. 

In 1 Cor 12:29-30, Paul adds “interpreters,” but omits from his 
list in verse 28 assistances and guidances. This omission is perhaps 
insignificant, but a possible implication should not be overlooked. 
Paul had in 12:4-7 emphasized that each member of the community 
receives a certain manifestation of the spirit for the common good, 
but in 12:29-30 he emphasizes the distribution of these manifesta- 
tions as opposed to concentration on any one or several of these 
manifestations. Paul asks: Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all 
teachers? Are all able to work miracles? Do all have gifts of healing? 
Do all speak in tongues of ecstasy? Can all interpret them? The clear 
implication is that Paul expects a negative answer for each of these 
questions. 

I suggest that the reason why Paul omitted “the ability to help 
others or power to guide them”? is because every member could 
potentially assume such a function. This omission suggests then a 
wide-ranging dispersion of the two gifts left out of the list in verses 
29 and 30. All these lists, which are different and make their own 
statements each within its own intertextuality, accentuate functions 
which are more limited in nature. Most of the psychagogic terms 
that I document below do not appear here precisely because they 
feature functions which are more widely distributed and form a part 
of the activity of mutual support in vogue in the Pauline communi- 
ties. Other texts in the Pauline corpus not only suggest this wider 
distribution of psychagogic responsibilities, but also give explicit evi- 
dence of such a dispersion. 


5.2.2 Member participation in communal psychagogy 

I have suggested that Paul envisages a community where individuals 
participate in a common psychagogy. I am not concerned with Paul’s 
well known call for reciprocal love or his wish that members seek to 


2 This is the NEB translation of dvtAnuyerc, kvBepviicerc, omitted by Paul in 
verse 30, but included by him in verse 28. C. K. Barrett’s translation of a&vtiAnpyers 
as “gifts of support” and wußepvnosız as “gifts of direction” is reflected in the body 
of my text. Barrett speculates that support may foreshadow the work of deacons 
(Staxovo1) and direction that of bishops (éxioxonot). See A Commentary on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (New York, 1968), pp. 295-96. As I have noted the function of 
«ußepvneng and iatpög was compared to the psychagogue’s role. Note the “gifts of 
healing” in 1 Cor 12:9, 28. See 12:31, 14:6 and 26, and note Eph 4:11. Cf. Philo, 
On Joseph 34. 
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do good to each other or his appeal to members to pledge not to 
harm or even envy or challenge each other!” Compliance with such 
a call leads indeed to active member participation and a commu- 
nity-wide dispersion of activity concerned with the well-being of oth- 
ers. Such behavior would indeed be relevant to psychagogy; it not 
only accentuates the appropriate context for psychagogic activity but 
also its mode of expression. My concern here is rather those texts 
that envisage an active participation in edification, admonition, and 
correction, where members have an influence over the fate of an- 
other member, for example, in judgment, but also, more generally, 
in correction, comfort, consolation, encouragement, exhortation, and 
edification. Evidence for such practice is fourfold; firstly, texts that 
suggest reciprocated benefits from an engagement in a common 
endeavor; secondly, those texts that show Paul’s practice of sending 
his fellow-workers as his representatives and envoys; thirdly, texts that 
reflect an actual practice of resident members of the community 
commented on by Paul, and fourthly, Paul’s own directives to mem- 
bers of a local community to participate in such a practice. 


5.2.2.1 Reciprocal benefits from a common endeavor 

We have several statements referring to reciprocal benefits from a 
common quest. I have noted the importance attached to Paul as a 
psychagogue who imparts benefits to others (Rom 1:11). But such an 
activity is not a one-way street. The reason why Paul wanted to see 
the Romans was “to be among you to be myself encouraged by your 
faith as well as you by mine” (Rom 1:12). In 1 Cor 16:18 Paul refers 
to his relief of mind and that of the Corinthians by the arrival of 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus.” Paul is not simply saying that 
he was relieved by their safe arrival, but through the use of an 
epistolographic formula he notes that he and the Corinthians were 
refreshed in spirit through a letter brought to them. This spotlights 
the mutual benefits accrued from an epistolary psychagogy. Paul 


æ | Thess 3:12; 4:9-10; 5:15, 26; Gal 5:13-15, 26; 6:10; 1 Cor 14:1. 

27 Cf. A. J. Malherbe, “Did the Thessalonians write to Paul?” in R. T. Fortna 
and B. R. Gaventa (eds.) The Conversation Continues (Nashville, 1990), p. 254. For a 
similar use of dvanabw, see 2 Cor 7:13 where Titus’ mind is set at rest by the 
Corinthians and Phm 7 where “the hearts of the saints” are “refreshed” through 
Philemon. For the “fellowship of a common faith” deepening the understanding, 
and of Philemon’s love delighting and encouraging Paul, see Phm 6-7 and 20. Phil 
2:19 speaks of Paul hoping to be cheered up by hearing news of the Philippians 
(LSJ s.v. ebyoxéo; J. AJ 2.6.9; BGU 1097.15 (i A.D.); Poll. 3.135). See also Rom 
15:32, “... and be refreshed in your company.” 
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succinctly describes a mutual non-epistolary psychagogy in 1 Thess 
5:11-15. The Thessalonians form a mutual support group; they should 
encourage one another, build one another up, admonish the idlers, 
encourage the fainthearted, help the weak, and always seek to do 
good to one another and to all. These reciprocal activities benefit 
individuals as part of a community, facilitating their goal of being 
“blameless” at the return of their Lord.” 

These activities are apparently fused with a divine element (1 Thess 
5:23-24). The same is true of the mutual psychagogy practiced among 
the Corinthians, as seen in Paul’s reflections on encouragement, 
comfort, and consolation, both in 1 Corinthians 14 and the early 
part of 2 Corinthians (1:3-7; 2:7; 7:4-13): Predictably, however, God 
encourages and comforts through a human agent. It is God, Paul 
notes, who comforts the downcast, who has “comforted us by the 
arrival of Titus” (7:6). The high concentration here of such terms as 
“sufferings,” “distress,” and “grief,” is significant.” We should view 
the stress placed here on mutual comfort and encouragement in light 
of the emphasis on common suffering requiring mutual relief.” 

2 Cor 1 also draws attention to the foundation of all comfort in 
the suffering of God and Christ, whose act of comforting becomes 
the source of peoples’ comfort and the source of the benefits accrued 
in turn through their subsequent care of others: “He [sc. God] com- 
forts us in all our troubles, so that we in turn may be able to com- 
fort others in any trouble of theirs and to share with them the con- 
solation we ourselves receive from God” (1:4); also, “if distress be 
our lot, it is the price we pay for your consolation, for your salva- 
tion. If our lot be consolation, it is to help us bring you comfort, and 
strength to face with fortitude the same sufferings we now endure” 
(1:6). These texts draw attention to the presence of a divine element 
in human suffering and consolation, and the interactive and other 
regarding aspects of both. They, together with the phrase “the place 
you have in our heart is such that we live together and die together” 


28 1 Thess 5:23, 8-10 (cf. 86 in v. 11). 

2 For tà xaOhpata see 2 Cor 1:5, 6, 7; 4:8-9; for Oiyo see 2 Cor 1:4, 6, 8; 
2:4; 4:17; 7:4: 8:2, 13; for Aunew and Arn see 2 Cor 2:1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7; 6:10; 7:5, 
8, 9, 10, 11. Also, two peristasis catalogues occur in these early chapters. 2 Cor 
4:8-9 and 6:3-10; Cf. also 2 Cor 11:23-29 and 1 Cor 4:9-13. See J. T. Fitzgerald, 
Cracks in an Earthen Vessel (Atlanta, Georgia, 1988). 

1 For napéxAnats, see 2 Cor 1:3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 2:7; 7:4, 6, 7, and 13, all of which 
occur in the “Letter of Reconciliation” if we follow partition theories of 2 Corinthians 
(1:1-2:13; 7:5-16; 13:11-13). 
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(2 Cor 7:3), capture the reciprocal benefits which accrue from both 
negative and positive life experiences the Corinthians face. The benefits 
resulting from mutual exhortation and consolation are properly termed 
“psychagogic.” 


5.2.2.2 The psychagogic “proxy” 
The second piece of evidence concerns Paul’s practice of sending 


fellow-workers as his envoys. In 1 Thessalonians Paul expresses his 
hope to be able to see his readers again and to be able to “mend 
[their] faith where it falls short.”*’ In the meantime, however, Timo- 
thy is sent with the purpose of “making them firm and encourage 
them on account of their faith” (3:2). Timothy, as Paul’s proxy, as- 
sumes a similar psychagogic function to Paul and acts as his repre- 
sentative. The same text also reveals the close connection between 
human and divine agency in the case of Paul’s envoys, as in his own 
case. Timothy’s visit and the letter he brings to the Thessalonians 
should “make their hearts firm”; but divine agency is not forgotten 
and Paul expresses his hope that the Lord may “make your hearts 
firm.”?? Although the terms Paul uses here, namely xataptiGm and 
dornpew, are epistolographic clichés expressing a writer’s desire to fill 
a correspondent’s need by means of a letter, both terms have a wider 
usage in Paul as is clear from the use of xaptapttGw in Gal 6:1, 1 
Cor 1:10 and 2 Cor 13:11, and from the use of botnpéw and 
repıiocedo in Phil 2:12 and 1 Cor 8:8 (cf. 1:7). The Thessalonians 
are solidified in their faith both by Timothy’s presence and encourage- 
ment and through the letter of which he is the bearer. 


5.2.2.3 Participatory communal psychagogy 

The third piece of evidence comes from texts which reflect a psy- 
chagogic practice of stationary members. Such a practice is seen in 
the text from 1 Thessalonians already referred to (5:11-15) and is 
also evident throughout the Corinthian correspondence in texts which 
refer to intracommunal care and correction. As Paul reflects on this 
mutual psychagogy in 1 Cor 14 he focuses on different forms of 


3! 1 Thess 3:10. Timothy was probably a bearer of a letter from Paul to the 
Thessalonians. Cf. Malherbe, “Did the Thessalonians write to Paul?” The Conversa- 
tion Continues, pp. 252-53. See also M. M. Mitchell, “New Testament Envoys in the 
Context of Greco-Roman Diplomatic and Epistolary Conventions: The Example of 
Timothy and Titus,” JBL 111.4 (1992), pp. 641-62. 

32 1 Cor 4:17 mentions Paul having sent Timothy to the Corinthians “to remind 
you of the way of life in Christ which I follow, and which I teach everywhere in all 
our congregations.” Cf. 1 Cor 16:10-11. 
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“speech”, namely, ecstatic utterances, prophecy, revelation, prayers, 
songs, thanksgiving, words of knowledge, interpretation and teaching 
(14:2-4, 6, 13-15, 19, 31), and their effect on the individual and 
others, both inside and outside the community. Paul contrasts ec- 
static speech and prophecy, individual and collective edification, and 
rational and non-rational spiritual exercises. A person who “speaks 
in tongues” does not “speak to men but God” but the one who 
prophesizes “speaks to men for their upbuilding, encouragement and 
consolation” (vv. 2-3). The former builds up himself, the latter the 
church (v. 4). Ecstatic speech, like prayers, songs, and thanksgiving 
(cf. vv. 14-17), is an appropriate individual spiritual exercise for 
personal edification; prophecy, on the other hand, has primarily a 
communal psychagogic function for collective edification. 

Of importance are Paul’s remarks on the different functions and 
effects ecstatic speech and prophecy have on people of different spiri- 
tual status inside the community and on “outsiders”. To begin with, 
one should not lose sight of the psychagogic effect or edificatory 
function of psalms, hymns, and spiritual odes. All these came to have 
an admonitory and didactic function in the Pauline school.” Paul 
also recognized the rational-cognitive, as well as the inspirational, 
function of hymns and prayers, both for the individual and the com- 
munity.** These have different effects on people of different levels of 
maturity. They have an inspirational value for self-edification but their 
rational-cognitive aspect edifies novices (vv. 16-17; 6 iöwwrng) who 
perhaps do not have the gift of ecstatic speech or interpretation. 
Apparently, such an “upbuilding” of novices is to be expected from 
these spiritual odes and prayers. 

After his remarks on the different effects of spiritual odes and 
prayers, Paul urges his readers not to be children in understanding 
but rather to be infants in evil and adults in thinking (v. 20). Paul 
then expands on the implications of his discussion of individual and 
collective spiritual exercises indicating that although they have value 
primarily for members of the community, both can have a recruit- 
ment function. Paul claims that ecstatic utterances are a “sign” not 
for believers but for “unbelievers” (v. 22). Although it is not immedi- 


3 Col 3:16 “... teach and admonish one another in all wisdom, and sing psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs with thankfulness in your hearts to God.” See Meeks, 
The First Urban Christians, pp. 144-50. 

# | Cor 14:15 yaAö 16 mvebyor, yoro 8 kat tô voi. Cf. 14:26; Phil 2:6-11; Eph 
5:18-20. 
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ately clear how individual spiritual exercises for personal edification 
are a “sign for unbelievers”, I suggest that a clue to a socio-cultur- 
ally sensitive understanding of this phenomena is to recognize both 
the competitive element of Greco-Roman society and the widespread 
use of various forms of spiritual exercises for self-edification. These 
“unbelievers”, whose presense is assumed on the fringes of the 
Corinthian community, were well acquinted with such spiritual exercies 
and recognized, with a touch of envy, the effectiveness of ecstatic 
speech, spiritual odes and prayers among the Corinthians. This 
effectiveness increased their possible use and success in recruitment! 

Next Paul contextualizes the phenomena of ecstatic speech and 
prophecy in communal worship (vv. 23-25) envisaging two social 
scenarios: one when “all speak in tongues” and another when “all 
prophesy”. In the former instance, if a “novice and/or an unbeliever 
enters” they will conclude that the Corinthians are mad. Although 
“tongues” as individual spiritual exercises can effect “unbelievers” 
positively, they apparently have a reverse effect if used indiscrimi- 
nately in a communal gathering. But when “all prophesy” and an 
“unbeliever and/or a novice” enters it does not cause confusion but 
persuades the unbeliever of the truth of the Corinthian belief (w. 
24-25). I think we must assume that Paul reflects here on the proper 
communal expression of prophecy which he expands on in vv. 26- 
33. Thus, although prophecy has primarily an intracommunal func- 
tion for communal edification (v. 3) and as such is not a sign for 
“unbelievers” (v. 22), it is precisely when prophecy, with its multi- 
farious character, directed to the church, is done properly, that “re- 
cruitment” ensues. This shows that, so far as the congregation is 
concerned, psychagogy and recruitment are not separable. 1 Cor 14 
reveals then, as do 1 Cor 5 and 8-9 (to be discussed in chapter six), 
the intricate connection between psychagogy and recruitment and 
the blurred communal boundaries of early Christian groups; both 
unbelievers (ot &otot) and novices are effected by the psychagogic 
practices of the community.” 

Paul attempts to deflate the value of.individual spiritual exercises 
and emphasizes those which are also intelligible to others. It is thus 
the rational interactive function of prophetic utterance which is val- 
ued more highly than ecstatic utterance which can have individual 
but might not have communal benefits. The person who utters a 


3 See pp. 255-64, below. 
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prophetic word is thus “worth more” than the “man of ecstatic 
speech—unless indeed he can explain its meaning and so help build 
up the community” (1 Cor 14:5). The utterances should be publicly 
sharable and thus in ordinary language and understandable terms; 
the ultimate evaluating criterion is the communally constructive na- 
ture of the act. The value of the prophetic word is thus its edificatory, 
admonitory, and didactic or cognitive psychagogic effects. Many can 
indeed prophesy, but they must do it one by one, “so that all may 
learn and all be encouraged.” And it is precisely because of these 
rational-cognitive functions that the prophetic word not only requires 
but also generates order and can have the effect on the itar and 
&rıoroı that it does, namely, it convicts and judges them, éAéyyetat 
dnd ndvidv, Avarpiverar dno navtov (14:24), 

The word évaxpivm, used here, together with &A£yxo, to note the 
effect of the prophetic word on novices [laymen] and non-believers, 
is also used earlier in 1 Corinthians where a comparable function is 
envisaged with regard to the immature (2:15; 4:3-5). Here we have 
evidence for participation, not only in communal edification but also 
in communal correction. Whatever else Paul is concerned with in 
the early part of I Corinthians, issues of evaluation and judgement 
of members of the community form part of his concerns. The issue 
of judgment is particularly clear in chapters five and six, the one in 
light of a committed fault, and the other in settling issues of dispute 
among community members and the need for a spiritually mature 
person in the community to settle the issues. The precise nature of 
the issues does not concern us here, but rather some of its presup- 
positions and its participatory nature.” 

1 Cor 6:1-7 gives evidence, as does | Cor 2:15, of a mature person 
presiding as a judge. The latter text gives a vague statement of such 
a practice; the former a concrete example. The former envisages a 
mature person, a 0opög (åvńp), settling a dispute between members 
of the community so that they need not take the issue into a pagan 
law-court. The dismaying exclamation, “can it be that there is not a 
single wise man among you able to give a decision in a brother’s 


36 } Cor 14:31, Wa návteç povOdveow kai návteç rapakañðvtar. Those who proph- 
esy “speak to other people for their upbuilding and encouragement and consola- 
tion” (dvôpónorç AaAct oikodonnv Kai napaxAnow Kai napapudiav; 14.3). Cf. 1 Cor 14:4- 
6, 10, 12, 17, 19, 24, 26. 

# For avaxpivo see 1 Cor 2:15; 4:3; 9:3; 10:25, 27. See further pp. 291 and 
301-310, below. 
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cause!” (6:5b) brings into sharp relief Paul’s expectation that some 
should assume such a function. Paul laments the Corinthians’ lack of 
maturity, an immaturity which results in a faulty judgement with 
regard to their standing, a failure to “distinguish the body” with regard 
to the Lord’s Supper, and an inability to settle issues relating to intra- 
communal affairs (11:27-34). Although Paul’s use of sogpög in 6:5b is 
probably ironic,” his statement is made in light of the claim of some 
in Corinth that they were “wise” and thus competent judges of oth- 
ers. Paul’s ironic statement does not suggest, then, that he did not 
expect mature persons in the community to settle disputes between 
members of the community.*? 

Paul advocates that members participate in the correction of oth- 
ers, also implying that such mutual correction was already being 
practiced in the community. As a part of judgement Paul advices a 
shunning of the one at fault and draws a general lesson from an 
incident of sexual immorality to include any “so-called brother” who 
“leads a loose life, or is grasping, or idolatrous, a slanderer, a drunk- 
ard, or a swindler. You should not even eat with any such person” 
(1 Cor 5:9, 11). All within the fellowship are advised to implement 
such a practice. A similar corrective procedure of distancing by oth- 
ers in the Pauline school from a “disobedient” member shows that 
the goal of such shunning is a shaming into repentance. That such 
a corrective treatment by the community could be traumatic can be 
clearly seen from 2 Cor 2:5-11. The punishment inflicted by the 
majority of the community had in Paul’s view already served its 
intended function: “The man’s sorrow must not be made so severe 
as to overwhelm him.” It was now time to “forgive the offender and 
put heart into him.”*' Paul thus warns the Corinthians not to be too 
harsh in their punishment and advises that the corrective treatment 
should end on an edificatory and encouraging note. Such texts envisage 
a scenario where community members preside as “judges” over others. 


38 As Paul’s use of the term elsewhere in 1 Corinthians suggests (cf. 1:19, 20, 25, 
26, 27; 3:10, 18, 19, 20). 

39 See A. C. Mitchell, “Rich and Poor in the Courts of Corinth: Litigiousness 
and status in 1 Corinthians 6.1-11,” MTS 39 (1993), pp. 562-586. 

© 2 Thess 3:6 and 14-15, on which see pp. 207-208, below. 

#12 Cor 2:7. This text does not refer to the same “fault” as 1 Cor 5:1-13. Cf. 
C. K. Barrett, Essays on Paul (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 108-17. See pp. 119-20 and 
129-32, above, on Philodemus’ views on forgiveness and concerns for the destructive 
nature of punishment. 
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5.2.2.4 Paul’s call for participatory psychagogy 

The above practice has been abstracted from both indirect and di- 
rect evidence which reflects and assumes such a social practice of 
mutual psychagogy. Our final piece of evidence is found in Paul’s 
actual call for member participation in psychagogy. I have discussed 
the practice of mutual consolation, edification, and correction among 
the Corinthians. In earlier correspondence Paul had attempted to 
implement such participatory practices of edification and correction. 
He urged the Thessalonians to “comfort” or “encourage each other,” 
adding that they should also “build up each other, person to per- 
son.”® Paul also exhorts the Thessalonians to “admonish the disor- 
derly, encourage the fainthearted, support and care for the weak, 
and be patient with them all” (5:14). The function of admonishing is 
the responsibility of all members, since the injunction in 5:14 is 
addressed to the &deAgot in general. 

Nov@ecia is a form of hortatory blame used in the correction of 
error, which aims at the repentance of the erring one. Paul attempts 
thus to implement a psychagogy of mutual edification in the com- 
munity which includes a dimension of blame or a psychagogy of a 
harsher sort. We have seen texts which refer to the “mending” of 
certain aspects of the life of community members, and the “judge- 
ment” by one member of another.“ All these terms, i.e., vov8etéa, 
xataptiCw, and &vaxpive, draw attention to and presuppose a prac- 
tice of mutual evaluation and correction. Gal 6:1 is particularly 
significant: 


Brethren, if a man is overtaken in any trespass, you who are spiritual 
should restore him in a spirit of gentleness. Look to yourself, lest you 
too be tempted. 


2 1 Thess 4:18, napaxoAsite dAANAovg; 5:11, oixodopeite eig tov Evo. For the phrase 
eis tov Eva see A. J. Malherbe, “‘Pastoral Care’ in the Thessalonian Church,” MTS 
36 (1990), pp. 388-89. Malherbe argues (ibid., 375-91) that 1 Thess 5:14 should be 
understood in the context of discussions of the theory and practice of appropriate 
speech in ancient psychagogy. Discussing the consoling type, Ps.-Demetrius 5 advices: 
“Bear then, what has happened as lightly as you can, and exhort yourself just as 
you would exhort someone else” (xa8ac Ao rapivecas, cavth napaiveoov; Malherbe 
34, 17-19). Cf. also the 2nd cent. CE papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, (“Therefore, 
comfort one another”—rapnyopeite obv éavtots. Grenfell and Hunt (2), Fig. 31. 
‘Eavrodg is equivalent to dAANAovg (A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 1927, 
p. 176). 

* Compare 2 Thess 3:14-15. If 2 Thessalonians was written by Paul, such a 
practice is not only implicit in some of Paul’s more cryptic remarks but quite explicit. 

# 1 Thess 3:10; 2 Cor 13:9, 11; Eph 4:12; 1 Cor 2:15. See also 6:5. 
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This text also addresses the &deAqoi of the Galatian community. It 
uses the term xatapti€w, employed in 1 Thess 3:10 of the mending 
of that which is lacking in the faith of the Thessalonians, in 1 Cor 
1:10 in an appeal to the Corinthians to be “firmly joined” in unity 
of mind and thought, in 2 Cor 13:9 and 11 as an injunction to the 
Corinthians that they mend their ways, and in Eph 4:12 for one of 
the functions of leaders in the Pauline school. Gal 6:2 adds the term 
Bactáģow, later to be used in Rom 15:1 of the responsibility of the 
strong towards the weak;* and, finally, 6:1 identifies those who do 
the correcting or mending of the fault in question as nvevpatixoi, 
the same appellation Paul later uses in 1 Cor 2:15 of the one who 
can judge the worth of everything, including his fellow-humans. 

Apparently, no one is exempt from failure and the need for cor- 
rection. The indeterminate &vOpwnog suggests that it might include 
any of the ddeAgoi. Also, Gal 6:1 allows for the possibility that the 
one who “detects” the erring one is not the one who corrects him, 
thus opening the door for a possible social matrix of reporting of 
errors similar to the practice reflected in Philodemus’ On Frank Criti- 
cism. The text stipulates that the “spiritual ones” should amend and 
restore in gentleness (év xvebpati npaitntoc) the erring one(s). The 
nature of the fault is not at issue. We should not exclude the possi- 
bility that everyone might assume the function of a “corrector,” but 
the phrase bpeic ot rvevpatixoi KataptiCete tov toiodtov draws atten- 
tion to distinctions within the community where the spiritual ones 
correct others. That readers are expected to recognize such persons 
is clear from the casual nature of Paul’s train of thought, which does 
not feel the need to identify these spiritual persons, the criteria 
by which they are selected for this role, or any of their recognized 
characteristics. 

This text then implies a functional hierarchy, namely, every mem- 
ber can assume the function of a corrector, although not at the same 
time or under the same circumstances. And, when they do, an hier- 
archical relationship exists between them and those they correct, but 
only temporarily. But the context also emphasizes the common lot 


® But used here to emphasize the responsibility of both (AAAjAev tà Bapn 
Baotaßere. ...). 

‘6 Compare the hapax legomenon npoAaußavo (BAGD s.v. 2b, detect, overtake, surprise 
tive someone pass.) in Gal 6:1 with its use in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism fr. 56.1- 
3, where other community members (probably some of the “wise”) might “discover” 
(“whether it appears. ...”) that the more advanced err with regard to perfect rea- 
soning. See pp. 128-29, 132, and 135, above. 
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and responsibility of all, and the reciprocal nature of the practice. 
And, Paul is concerned with the inherent dangers of such a practice. 
The function of a corrector, dependent on his spiritual maturity, might 
thus open the door for a conceited attitude towards the immature. 
Paul accentuates, therefore, the responsibility of the mature and 
emphasizes that those who correct others must be gentle and not 
attach any further significance to their standing beyond its purpose 
of mending the ways of those at fault.” 

This ends our survey of the evidence for Pauline psychagogy. We 
are now in a position to define more closely “psychagogic activity” 
in contradistinction to the leadership roles of 1 Cor 12:8-10, 28-30 
and Rom 12:6-8. The texts I have identified contain the following 
words: napaxaA&o (napa&KAnoic),*® vovderen (vovdecta),* ava/ 
Siaxpive,” Kataprilo,’' oixoSopéo,”? Avanıda,” ompila,* napapvd- 
Eonaı,> Baotao,°> Avanınpda,” cvpnapaxadéw,= ebyoyéo,°? and 


*’ Hence the warning in Gal 6:1b and 3 against self-deception. Paul also empha- 
sizes his own meekness as he assumes the role of a corrective father in 2 Cor 10:1. 
See pp. 323-24, below. 

#8 For napaxoAéw, see 1 Thess 2:12; 3:2, 7; 4:1, 18; 5:11, 14; 2 Thess 2:7, 17; 
3:12; Phil 4:2; 1 Cor 1:10; 4:16; 14:31; 16:15-16; 2 Cor 1:4, 6; 2:7, 8; 5:20; 6:1; 
7:6, 7, 13; 8:6; 10:1; 13:11; Rom 12:1, 8; 15:30; 16:17; Tit 1:9; Col 4:8; Phm 10. 
For napé&KAnotc, see 1 Thess 2:3; 2 Thess 2:16; Phil 2:1; 1 Cor 14:3; 2 Cor 1:3, 4, 
5, 6, 7; 2:7; 7:4, 6, 7, 13; 8:4, 17; Rom 15:4, 5; Phm 7. See C. J. Bjerkelund, 
Parakalö: Form, Funktion und Sinn der parakalö-Sätze in den paulinischen Briefen (Oslo), 1967; 
Schmitz-Stählin, “napaxoA&o napa&xAnoic,” TDNT 5 (1967), pp. 773-99. 

# Nov@etéw, 1 Thess 5:12, 14; 2 Thess 3:15; 1 Cor 4:14; Rom 15:14; Col 1:28; 
3:16. See also Acts 20:31. Nov@esia, 1 Cor 10:11; Eph 6:4; Tit 3:10. J. Behm, 
“vou8etéw, vovBecia,” TDNT 4 (1967), pp. 1019-22. 

50 "Avaxpivo, 1 Cor 4:7; 11:31; 14:24. Auaxpivo, | Cor 2:14-15; 4:3-4; 6:5; 9:3; 
10:25, 27; 11:29, 31, 32. Cf. also 1 Cor 4:7; 14:29; and Rom 4:20; 14:23. See also 
the use of didxpioig in 1 Cor 12:10 and Rom 14:1, and my discussion on pp. 222- 
23, below. 

>] Thess 3:10; Gal 6:1; 2 Cor 13:9, 11. G. Delling, “&ptiog, xt,” TDNT 1 
(1964), pp. 475-76. 

52 1 Thess 5:11; 1 Cor 10:23b; 14:3, 4, 5, 12, 17, 21; 2 Cor 10:8; 12:19; 13:10; 
Rom 14:19; 15:2. 

5 ] Cor 16:17-18; 2 Cor 2:13; 7:13; Phm 7 and 20. For ovvovaradonoı, see 
Rom 15:32. 

54 ] Thess 3:2, 13; 2 Thess 2:17; Rom 1:11; 1 Pet 5:10, God will xatapticen, 
otnpiter, odevwoeı, OepeAimaer, Luke 22:32; Acts 14:22; G. Harder, “ornpita, xt,” 
TDNT 37 (1971), pp. 653-57. 

5 ] Thess 2:12; 5:14; 1 Cor 14:3. G. Stahlin, “rapapvðéopor, wt,” TDNT 5 (1967), 
pp. 816-18. 

56 Gal 6:2; Rom 15:1. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 102-104, 257. 

” Phil 3:30; 1 Cor 16:17. See G. Delling, “cvanAnpdw,” TDNT 6 (1968), pp. 305-06. 

58 Rom 1:12. 

59 Phil 2:19. 
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avtéxyec8a1, as well as dvtiAnuwic and xvPépvnoic.®! To these one 
should add éAéyyew in 1 Cor 14:24 and the word o@€ew to be dis- 
cussed in chapter six. These terms are scattered throughout the 
Pauline corpus with the highest concentration in 1 Thessalonians, 
Romans and the Corinthian correspondence.” 

Interestingly, when compared to the hortatory terms in Philodemus’ 
On Frank Criticism and Clement’s Pedagogue,* hortatory blaming terms 
in the Pauline corpus are few in number. The psychagogy Paul at- 
tempts to implement in his communities is then not of the harsher 
sort. Paul specifically rejects the severity of the Corinthians’ use of 
éxititia, which probably included harsh rebuke or censure, and sug- 
gests that the Corinthians avoid a community member who contin- 
ues to be a Aovtöopog.° He also rejects a psychagogy which destroys 
the weak (Rom 14:15; 1 Cor 8). But Paul, as we shall later see, 
expects members to use vovOecia (Rom 15:14; 1 Thess 5:14) and 
correction of a harsher type in their psychagogy and does so himself 
throughout 1 and 2 Corinthians. 

None of the above terms occur in the lists of 1 Cor 12:8-10, 28- 
30 or 14:6. But 1 Cor 14:26 mentions yaAyög, the psychagogic effect 
of which I noted, and Rom 12:8 refers to 6 xapoxaAav and 6 dev 


® ] Thess 5:14. See On Frank Criticism, fr. 5.7. 

6 1 Cor 12:28. Cf. also Acts 20:35, Set dvrılanßaveodaı Tüv &oðevovvtov. 
"AvtiAnuyts is functionally equivalent to dvtéyeo8a1 (1 Thess 5:14) and Bondeio. See 
On Frank Criticism, frs. 18.5; 43.7; 67.8-9; and 86.7. 

® For o@ew, see 1 Cor 5:5; 7:16a; 9:22b; and 10:33; Rom 11:14; 1 Tim 4:16; 
Js 5:20. For éAgyyew, see Tit 1:9, 13, and p. 198, above. 

63 Eleven of these terms occur in the Corinthian correspondence (i.e., napaxaréo, 
vovbetéa, vov8esia, davaxpive, Stakpivo, oixodopéw, napanvdeonan, avanAnpow, EAEyxeıv, 
avtAnpyic, and xvPepvicerg in 1 Cor, and napaxadéo, napaxAnot, xataptiCe, 
oixoSopém, évarodw, and in 2 Cor), nine in Romans (i.e., vov8etéw, dvaxpive, Staxpiots, 
oixodSopéw, otnpiCa, BaotdLo, ovunapaxadéw, napaxadev, tev}, seven in the 
Thessalonian correspondence (i.e., vovOetéw, napaxoréa, kataptiCn, oixoSopéw, opio, 
napopvOéopar, and dvtéyeo8o1 in 1 Thess, and vovetém and ompito in 2 Thess). 
Two of these terms occur in Gal (i.e., xataptiCo, Baotétm), two in Phil (&varànpóo, 
edyvxéo), and three in Phm (i.e., napaxadéo, napdxAncıg, dvanade). Most of these 
terms occur also in texts from the Pauline school, for example Eph, Col, Tit, and 
1 and 2 Tim, as well as Heb. 

See p. 108 (fn. 28), above, on hortatory dissuasive terms in Philodemus and 
p. 123 (fn. 90) for hortatory persuasive terms. See p. 62 (fn. 31) above, on Clement 
of Alexandria. 

® See 2 Cor 2:6; 1 Cor 5:11; 6:10. That a slanderous person is referred to in a 
vice list does not preempt Paul’s statement of all significance with regard to the 
actual situation he is countering. 
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whose functions coincide with that of rapoxaAéo and napanvdeona. 
I suggest that the reason why most of the psychagogic terms are not 
included in these lists is because Paul thought that every member 
should participate in a communal psychagogy. Or, alternatively, that 
the psychagogic functions had a wider dispersion in the community 
than those singled out in the above lists. This does not mean that all 
members had the same abilities with regard to psychagogy or were 
at the same level, having developed the same skills. Neither does it 
entail that “teaching,” “prophecy,” or “service,” for example, excluded 
a “psychagogic function.” The point is rather that the functions Paul 
singles out in the more stylized lists are examples of more limiting 
individual appropriations. The focus is thus not on how many mem- 
bers of the community ought to exercise any one particular function 
but rather on the variety of options available. The implication is 
(and this is explicitly stated in 1 Cor 12:29-30) that not all can as- 
sume any of the functions identified, at least, at any one given time. 
Both avrıhnuyeıs and xußepvnoeig are therefore left out of the re- 
peated list in 1 Cor 12:29-30. 

In light of the fourfold evidence discussed above, there is clear 
indication of a communal practice of mutual edification and correc- 
tion, where the emphasis falls not on the person but the function of 
the charisma.®’ Pauline psychagogy then squares well with the func- 
tional nature of late Epicurean psychagogy. In both communities there 
is a wide dispersion of the mutual activity of edification, exhortation, 
and correction, which in the Pauline case probably demanded an 
openness similar to that which I documented among the Epicureans. 
Although we have not witnessed in Paul a practice of mutual confes- 
sion of sins, Pauline correctional psychagogy more likely than not 
did benefit from such forthrightness. But we find in nascent form 
comparable practices and do not have to wait long before openness 
and the confession of sins becomes a valued aspect of the partici- 
patory psychagogy among some early Christian groups, as, for exam- 
ple, in the community practice reflected in James 5:14-20.% 


6% Compare Rom 12.8 (6 &Ae@v èv iAapörntı) with On Frank Criticism, fr. 43.4 
(evqpoobvn). 

© For “personal charisma” contrasted to “functional charisma,” see W. Schlüchter, 
“Max Webers Analyse des antiken Christentums,” in W. Schlüchter, ed., Max We- 
bers Sicht des antiken Christentums (Frankfurt, 1985), pp. 11-71; and fn. 5, p. 186, above. 

8 On Js 5:14-20, see M. Dibelius, James. A Commentary on the Epistle of James (1975), 
252-60. Such openness is envisaged among the “presbyters” in 1 Tim 5:19-20. See 
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As in Philodemus, these early Christian communities were also 
interested in not thwarting the progress of members as well as “bring- 
ing back” those who had “fallen” or “wandered away.” It now 
remains to explore some implications of the social relationships in- 
volved in such a practice, a relationship that both implies a certain 
authority and obedience, and concomitantly a twofold relationship 
of symmetry and asymmetry. In this, too, Pauline psychagogy squares 
well with that reflected in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism. 


5.2.3 Authority and obedience in Pauline psychagogy 

Authority is inherent both in nurture and correction; the guide’s 
authority is particularly evident in corrective psychagogy but also 
needed in edificatory psychagogy. Interestingly, in 2 Corinthians, in 
a context in which at least part of the debate is over Paul’s leader- 
ship qualifications, Paul claims that the aim of his authority is not 
severely to judge and punish but to build up. Paul’s authorial voice 
‘speaks with force as he claims for himself power to destroy strong- 
holds and arguments, being ready to punish every disobedience. He 
clinches his claim concerning his authority (éovoia), stating, contrary 
to what one perhaps might expect, that it was given him “for build- 
ing you up and not for destroying you.”” There is a touch of accu- 
sation in Paul’s remark since, as we shall later see, this is precisely 


Did. 4.14 (“You shall confess your failings in the assembly. . . .”); 15.3 (‘EAéyyete d& 
GAAnAovg); Bam. 19.12; 21.4. See also Clement’s description of the services of loving 
friends: “One is able to beg your life from God, another to hearten you when sick, 
another to weep and lament in sympathy on your behalf before the Lord of all, 
another to teach some part of what is useful for salvation, another to give outspoken 
warning (ò 5é vovGetijoa petà nappnoiac), another friendly counsel, and all to love 
you truly, without guile... flattery or pretence” (Who Is the Rich Person Who Will Be 
Saved? 35). 

® Philodemus, On Frank Criticism, frs. 58-60, 65. See Polycarp, Phil. 6.1, Pres- 
byters should “bring back those who have wandered, caring for all the weak 
(émtoxentépevor rávtaç doßeveic), neglecting not the widow, orphan, or the poor”; 
11.4 erring presbyters should be called back “as fallible and straying members, that 
you may make whole the body of you all. For in doing this you edify yourselves”; 
I Clem. 59.4; 2 Clem. 15.1; 1931; 17.2, “Let us then help one another, and bring 
back those that are weak in goodness (tobc do8evodvtac dváyeiv nepi tov &yaðóv), that 
we may all be saved, and convert and exhort one another.” See also Herm. Vis. 
1.3.1-2; Man. 8.10. For this and the next two sections below, see pp. 119-20 and 
152-60, above. 

” 2 Cor 10:3-6, 8, eig oixodopiv, kal odk eig koßoipesıv dpâv. Paul repeats the 
same in 2 Cor 13:9-10 and 12:19. The combination of “building up” and “destroy- 
ing” is frequent in the OT (Isa 49.17; Jer 24.6; 31.28; 42.10; 45.41; Ezek 36.36; 
Psalms 28.5) descriptive both of God’s dealing with his people and the prophets 
(J. Dupont, Gnosis (Paris, 1949), pp. 239-41). See pp. 315-24, below. 
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what he accuses the wise of in 1 Cor 8, namely, that their use of 
éEovoia in an attempt to reform the weak destroyed rather than built 
them up. In spite of the tense situation and clear threats on Paul’s 
part that he might have to use even more severe measures, Paul 
emphasizes not his corrective authority but edificatory authority. 
Correction and edification are intertwined; authority is needed for 
both. A certain asymmetry is thus built into psychagogy which re- 
ceives its sharpest focus in its corrective aspects but is present also in 
its edificatory aspects. 

That Paul expects obedience from members to his authority is 
clear; not as clear, though, is that he expects members to acknowl- 
edge authority mutually among each other. Such authority, however, 
can be established from the practice of communal correction I drew 
attention to above. Two texts are explicit in their call for subordina- 
tion of some members to others in the community, namely, 1 Thess 
5:12-13 and 1 Cor 16:15-16.”' The latter exhorts readers to “be 
subject to” such men as those of the household of Stephanas who 
had devoted themselves to the service of the saints, as well as to 
every fellow worker and laborer! The former text calls on members 
to respect “those who labor among you and guide you in the Lord 
and admonish you” and to esteem them very highly in love because 
of their work. The function of those in authority is of interest. Four 
(at least) are specified, namely, service, labor, guidance, and admoni- 
tion. For my purposes, admonishing is most important. 

Above I suggested that 1 Thess 5:14, with its exhortation to ad- 
monish the disorderly, gives evidence for the practice of mutual cor- 
rection. That admonition is not solely the function of the npototépevor 
referred to in 5:12 is clear, since Paul’s injunction in v. 14 is ad- 
dressed to the d&deAgoi in general, as it was also in Gal 6:1. Paul 


7! Similarly, the Philippians are urged to “honor” men like Epaphroditus, pre- 
sumably because of his “risking his life to render me the service you could not 
give.” Phil 2:29-30; cf. 1 Cor 16:17. For npoiotduevog see Rom 12:8; Acts 20:35. 
On the possible connotations of rpoıot&uevor, see P. Millett, “Patronage and its 
avoidance in classical Athens,” in Patronage in Ancient Society, ed. by A. Wallace-Hadrill 
(London/New York, 1990), pp. 33-35; W. Meeks, The First Urban Christians (1983), 
pp. 134, 58, 60, 79, 82. In 1 Pet 5:5 elders are exhorted to “tend the flock of God” 
and not to “lord over those in their charge” (1:14, 17, 22; 2:13, 18; 3:1). See Eph 
5:21, “Be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ” (for the inclusive lists 
of addressees here, see 5:22-6:9) and Col 3:18-4:1. The injunction in / Clem. 38.1-2, 
“let each be subject to his neighbour, according to the position granted to him,” is 
followed by, “Let the strong care for the weak and let the weak reverence the 
strong.” 
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urges the Thessalonians to “respect” those who admonish others. 
Admonition necessitates authority and submission; it implies an au- 
thoritative status. The one who admonishes has the right and duty 
to draw attention to and mend the fault of another. Such authority 
is also inherent in the process of “mending” and “judging” which, 
together with “admonishing,” I identified as part of correctional 
psychagogy. The word napoxaAéw also implies the use of authority 
and such exhortation is one of the charisms community members 
could assume.” If correctional authority was exercised with severity, 
it could become destructive and lead to conditions of enmity or to 
the wounding of the one reprimanded by causing excessive grief (2 
Cor 2:5-9). 

2 Thessalonians, by contrast, reflects a fairly consistent Pauline 
tradition or a picture of the way in which it should ideally have 
operated.’ Part of corrective psychagogy is to shame erring mem- 
bers into repentance through disassociation. Paul urges his readers to 
admonish the disorderly both in 1 and 2 Thessalonians. In 2 Thessa- 
lonians Paul recommends a certain distancing procedure from those 
who do not follow the received tradition and fall into “disorderly 
habits,” similar to his injunction to the Corinthians with regard to 
“immoral men” in the community and to the Romans with regard 
to “those who stir up quarrel and lead others astray” and “seduce 
the mind of innocent people with smooth and specious words.”’* A 
little further on in the text (the) Paul (inist) becomes more explicit 
with regard to the procedure to be taken, its desired result, and mode 
of operation: 


14) If anyone disobeys our instruction given by letter, mark him well, 
and have no dealings with him so that he may be ashamed. 15) Do 
not regard him as an enemy, but admonish him like a brother.” 


7? Rom 12:1, 8; 15:30; 16:17. See Dunn, Word Biblical Commentary Romans 9-16, p. 730. 

73 Tf 2 Thessalonians was written by Paul, as I suspect, my argument gains addi- 
tional force. Cf R. Jewett, The Thessalonian Correspondence (Philadelphia, 1986), p. 17. 

” 2 Thess 3:6 (“keep away from any brother who is living in idleness and not in 
accord with the tradition that you received from us)”; Rom 16:17; 1 Cor 5:9. See 
also 2 Tim 3:5. 

75 2 Thess 3:14-15 .. . trodtov onperodobe un ovvavaniyvvoden adt, iva. Evrparf. Kai 
un éxOpov hyeiode, GANG vovdereite a; d6eApöv. Polycarp advises that erring presbyters 
should not be regarded as enemies but should be called back as fallible and straying 
members (Phil. 11.4). See also Tit 3:10-11, “After a first and second admonition 
have nothing more to do with anyone who causes divisions. ...” and note Did. 15.3, 
“Let none speak with any who has done a wrong to his neighbour, nor let him hear 
a word from you until he repents.” 
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The Thessalonians are instructed to take special notice of or “mark 
well” the disobedient one. The term Paul uses here, namely, onueiöo, 
is the same used in On Frank Criticism fr. 57.4-5, for the diagnosis of 
the “sickness” of the young. Philodemus uses here the analogy of the 
work of a physician on severe cases and the Epicurean psychagogue’s 
treatment of racalcitrant students! Paul similarly suggests that the 
disobedient one should be “diagnosed” correctly. After such a diag- 
nosis a prognosis ensues, which in this instance includes a process of 
shunning. The brother is also to be admonished in a friendly fash- 
ion. The disobedient one should not be treated as an enemy but as 
a brother. Such treatment entails admonition and shunning which 
aims at shaming the disobedient brother into repentance.” This implies 
a twofold relationship of symmetry and asymmetry; the former is 
spotlighted by the fraternal imagery and the latter by the enforce- 
ment procedures used to secure obedience. 


5.2.4 Symmetry and/or asymmeiry in Pauline psychagogy? 
I have emphasized that an advisory status requires a degree of superi- 
ority or asymmetrical relationship; also, in a relationship of equality, 
an advisory status is never unambiguous since the symmetrical as- 
pect of the relationship clashes with the authority required by the 
advisory status.” Among members of the Pauline communities, and 
in Paul’s own relationship with them, both types of relationships are 
present in edificatory and corrective psychagogy. Which relationship 
is accentuated depends on the use of authority; when the slumbering 
authority is activated, particularly in corrective psychagogy, a sym- 
metrical relationship becomes asymmetrical. Paul as a “father” and 
a “brother”/“friend”, displays this twofold structural relation I am 
postulating for him as well as for other members of the community 
in a psychagogic context. 

I thus deduce a twofold structure in Pauline psychagogy, namely, 


© The aim of Pauline correctional psychagogy is to shame erring members into 
repentance through blame and disassociation. The purpose of Paul’s “severe letter” 
sent to the Corinthians was “to wound [them] into repentance” (2 Cor 7:8-13). See 
pp. 315-17, below. See further my discussion on 1 Cor 5:9 and 11, on the purpose 
of association and disassociation in Pauline psychagogy (pp. 260-62) and on Paul’s 
stringent approach in 2 Cor (cf. 2:9; 7:15; 10:5-6; pp. 315-24). 

71 This is succinctly captured by Simone Weil: “When anyone wishes to put him- 
self under a human being or consents to be subordinated to him, there is no trace 
of friendship. Racine’s Pylades is not the friend of Orestes. There is no friendship 
where there is inequality....” in E. Welty and R. A. Sharp (eds.), The Norton Book 
of Friendship (New York/London, 1991), p. 526. 
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a symmetrical structural axis, upon which members are differentiated 
as brothers or sisters, or friends, and an asymmetrical axis between 
the father of the community and its members and between mature 
and immature ones. Sibling relations are then not devoid of an hier- 
archical axis.”” Thus when a “brother” corrects and admonishes 
another “brother,” their egalitarian relationship recedes into the 
background and a hierarchical relationship comes into the foreground. 
This is true even in the case when equals criticize and correct each 
other as equals, knowing that their positions can always be reversed.” 
Which relationship is accentuated depends on the function any one 
assumes on a given occasion. Sometimes a member is in a position 
to admonish others; on another occasion the same individual is ad- 
monished by others. Such a rotational practice is, I submit, the rea- 
son why some second century Gnostics justifiably found affinity with 
Paul in their emphasis on the rotation of responsibilities. 
Although my study is not concerned with social status, it is impor- 
tant not to lose sight of the possible ramifications of social stratification 
for our study.®' We have seen some of the tensions in psychagogy 
centering around the ambiguous status of the mature guide. A clash 
might easily occur when a psychagogue of a lower social status 
attempts to guide another of a higher social status. It is not difficult 
to imagine that Paul’s directives to participate in common exhorta- 
tion and correction could easily become a source of tension in a 
status-conscious community, despite its probable intended function 


8 Despite claims to the contrary. Cf. N. Peterson, Rediscovering Paul: Philemon and 
the Sociology of Paul’s Narratwe World (Philadelphia, 1985), p. 158. 

79 As was the case in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism cols. 8b-9a, where the wise 
benefited from reciprocal criticism. See pp. 130-31, above. 

89 See E. H. Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New York, 1989), pp. 33-43; idem, The 
Gnostic Paul. Gnostic Exegesis of the Pauline Letters (Philadelphia, 1975), pp. 53-94, 111. 
For communal authority and “spiritual power” and the development from diversified 
forms of church leadership to a more unified hierarchy of church office in early 
Christianity, see H. von Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt und Geistliche Vollmacht in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1963), pp. 32-134. 
For such “rotational psychagogy” in Philodemus, refer to pp. 124-32, above. Plutarch 
gives a succinct description of such a practice, advising that it is “better to bear 
patiently with a friend who affects to offer admonition; for if later he errs himself, 
and requires admonition, this very fact, in a certain way, gives our frank speaking 
a chance to speak frankly” (How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 72F; 74E). Compare 
Isocrates, Nicocles or the Cyprians 57; Antidosis 289-90; and 1 Clem. 38.1-2. Cf. 1 Pet 
4:10, “... serve one another with whatever gift each of you has received.” 

8! Gerd Theissen has demonstrated that issues of social status exacerbated the 
tensions among the Corinthians (The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity. Essays on Corinth 
(Philadelphia, 1982). 
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of encouraging greater social integration. This would have been so if 
that directive cut across the lines of existing social status, for ex- 
ample, when a slave or a freedman or a person from the merchant 
class felt he was entitled to admonish another member of a higher 
status, e.g., a Gaius, a Crispus, a Stephanas, an Erastus, or a Prisca 
and Aquila, all of whom we know to have been of a relatively high 
social status.” More likely, Paul’s directives did not cut across exist- 
ing social barriers. Neither possibility can, however, be positively 
supported by the internal evidence. 

But this should not deter us from postulating a scenario based on 
a reasonably informed speculation with regard to possible tensions in 
Pauline psychagogy. Firstly, there was probably tension inherent simply 
in the fact that it included active participation of members of such 
diverse status as masters and slaves, free and unfree, men and women." 
Secondly, a source of tension appears in the classification of different 
types of people contingent on different aptitudes or dispositions. This 
classification, thirdly, spotlights the tensions inherent in psychagogy 
particularly when issues of superiority and inferiority and those of 
equality and inequality are involved. 

Plutarch’s essay On Brotherly Love reveals a similar asymmetrical axis 
in a symmetrical social structure. Honor and power due to nature, 
fortune, age, and even sex, introduce an hierarchical axis into an 
egalitarian relationship. Plutarch works from de facto distinctions be- 
tween biological brothers and/or sisters, and describes the various 
mechanisms which can beneficially reduce tensions between the two. 
Plutarch advises the superior to take his brothers as partners in those 
respects in which he is considered to be superior and adopt them 
into his friendship; secondly, he should 


make manifest to them neither haughtiness nor disdain, but rather, by 
deferring to them and conforming his character to theirs, to make his 
superiority secure from envy and to equalize, so far as this is attaina- 
ble, the disparity of his fortune by his moderation of spirit.® 


Plutarch identifies the emotions displayed by the older and the younger 


82 Theissen, ibid., 94-95; Meeks, The First Urban Christians, pp. 55-63. 

83 See Bam. 19.4 (“You shall not respect persons when reproving the faults of 
someone”) and 1 Tim 5:1 (“Don’t rebuke an elder, but exhort [him]”—npeoßvrepp 
uh EmınAn&ng dAd napaxdA1). 

8 See A. C. Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets (Minneapolis, 1990), p. 270, for 
bibliography on women in the Pauline churches. Cf. Patrologia graeca 21:644B. 

8 Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 484D. See 480F, 484C-486A and 492D. 
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brother, arrogance and neglect among the former, contempt, envy 
and jealousy, among the latter.® The older should be solicitous and 
admonish the younger as a comrade. Among the many honors which 
it is fitting that the young render to their elders, obedience is most 
highly esteemed! In light of the various social occasions where invidi- 
ous comparisons can be made, it is of no slight importance to resist 
the spirit of contentiousness, practising the art of mutual concession.” 
Both Plutarch and Paul take a functional approach to existing 
inequalities, the former using the analogy of different functions of 
unequal fingers and the latter that of the different functions of parts 
of the same body. The terminology of weakness and strength sug- 
gests itself in such a context;®® some “parts” of the Corinthian “body” 
are thus “weaker” than others (1 Cor 12:22). Paul not only uses the 
terminology of the “weak” and the “strong” (or “wise” and “power- 
ful”) to characterize members of his communities but also such terms 
as a “child” and a “perfect (or full-grown) person.”®® Such character- 
izations underline differences between people based on their matu- 
rity and draw attention to a basic asymmetrical axis in their social 
relationships. The point of both the finger and body analogy is, though, 
that inequality does not entail inferiority-superiority.” Weakness in 
one area does not necessarily mean inferiority as a person or weak- 
ness in other areas. The “weak” and “strong” remain different but 
proportionally equal; acceptance and accommodation is the norm. 
“Proportional friendship” in which unequals, such as two brothers 
or a father and a son, might in friendship become equals proportionally, 


% These are the reasons for quarrels between brothers. Ibid., 486B-491C. See 
also 484F and 485B-C. 

87 Ibid., 487A—C; 488A. For a similar reasoning as in Plutarch see / Clem. 37.1-38.2. 

88 See Athenaeus description of the body of a polyp: “though the other parts are 
very strong, the neck is weak” (Sophists at Dinner 317D). 

8 1 Cor 3:1-3. See fn. 16 on p. 189, above. 

% Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 486A. Plutarch describes the same social scenario as 
Theissen’s “love-patriarchalism” in the proto-Christian communities, namely, an 
equalization in light of de facto social inequality. Social asymmetry prevailed and 
social institutions remained intact but inequities were ameliorated by the transfusion 
of a spirit of concern, respect, and personal solicitude. Theissen warns us, however, 
that Paul’s “revaluation of all norms of social rank and dominance” had no 
revolutionizing consequences in the social realm (The Social Setting of Pauline Christian- 
ity. Essays on Corinth, pp. 138-39, 290-94). E. A. Judge is inclined to deduce the 
contrary: “St. Paul as a Radical Critic of Society,” Interchange 16 (1974), p. 197. See 
M. I. Finley, Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology (Penguin Books, 1980), pp. 120-122; 
G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World, from the Archaic Age 
to the Arab Conquests (Ithaca, 1981), pp. 107-08, 419-21. 
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without stepping out of their otherwise fixed social roles, also postu- 
lates an hierarchical and egalitarian axis in the same relationship.”! 
The same is true in participatory psychagogy among friends. The 
asymmetry evidenced between the mature guide and those whom he 
guides, is alleviated, not obliterated, in Paul’s insistence on reciproc- 
ity. But such a symmetry fades in light of admonition and correction 
and the lack of emphasis on hierarchy in Paul clashes with the basic 
asymmetry of psychagogy. Thus both symmetrical and asymmetrical 
relations are intact in the community and the relation in evidence at 
any given time is contingent on such functional factors as admoni- 
tion and praise. 

When Paul, or any member of the community, assumes the cloak 
of a “corrector,” an attendant factor is the asymmetrical aspect of 
the relationship. But when Paul assumes the cloak of an encouraging 
and comforting fellow-worker and brother, who through his fraternal 
imagery attempts to implement and inculcate a degree of comradery, 
the symmetrical relationship is emphasised. There is then a twofold 
relationship of symmetry and asymmetry present in the psychagogic 
practices of mutual edification, exhortation, and correction. 

The practices discussed above presuppose, then, as did those wit- 
nessed in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism, intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral distinctions among people, which in turn indicate different 
aptitudes and the possibility of growth and relapse. The mature are 
to care for, succor, and, if need be, correct the immature. They 
evaluate the behavior and beliefs of the immature with regard to the 
norms of the community. With such a function comes the possibility 
of self conceit and humiliation of those of lesser standing, precisely 
the issue Paul warns against in Gal 6:1-3. Presupposed in Paul’s 
discussion are both a basic asymmetry in light of judgment and evalu- 
ation, and concerns for the caricature of such a practice. Such an 
account would best seem to fit the fluid nature of Pauline and 
Philodemean psychagogy. 


°! See Aristotle’s discussion of friendship between unequals in his Nicomachean Ethics 
1158b11-1159b24. Cf. 1158b23--28; 1159a33-1159b2; 1163b11-12; and Eudemian 
Ethics 1241b25-1243b39. There are, Aristotle explains, two sorts of equality, nu- 
merical and proportional. Examples of proportional friendship, which emphasizes 
that love should be proportional, corresponding to the friend’s worth, are aristo- 
cratic and royal partnerships, and the friendship of a father and a son. Examples of 
numerical equality is the partnership of democracy and the friendship of comrades 
and brothers. 
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The first part of the hypothesis is substantiated by the evidence: Paul 
did envisage an active “participation of members in the evaluation 
and correction of each other through mutual edification, admonition 
and correction” (See pp. 185-86, above). The second part of the 
hypothesis—it was particularly the function of the more mature mem- 
bers to evaluate and pass judgement on the immature—must be some- 
what modified. Some texts do substantiate this second part (Gal 6:1- 
5; 1 Cor 2:15). But in light of texts that emphasize the mutuality of 
admonition, we must deduce that the activity of evaluation was not 
appropriate exclusively for advanced members, if by that we under- 
stand some recognized social role among limited members of the 
community. We must instead recognize that every member could 
theoretically assume such a role. The asymmetry implicit in such an 
activity is functional, non-permanent, and non-institutional. This fol- 
lows because of the twofold foci of asymmetry and symmetry and 
because of the two-level relationship between members, namely, an 
egalitarian and hierarchical one, and also because of the attendant 
recognition that every member may err and thus need correction 
and admonition. As among the Epicureans, the authority latent in 
psychagogy and the status of a “psychagogue” is in lieu of the “office” 
itself. The authority in question is not attributed or ascribed to an 
office but is achieved or acquired.” The achieved authority is then 
both personal and functional!” 


5.3 Pauline Communal Psychagogy and the Function of Romans 14:1-15:14 


I have demonstrated the presence of an asymmetrical relationship 
among people in the Pauline communities, evident above all in the 


% J. Pitt-Rivers, “Honour and Social Status,” in Honour and Shame: The Values of 
Mediterranean Society (ed. J. G. Peristiay; Chicago, 1966), pp. 21-23; and B. J. Malina, 
The New Testament World. Insights from Cultural Anthropology (Atlanta, Georgia, 1981), 
pp. 29-30. 

33 For authority and obedience in Epicurean rotational psychagogy, see pp. 152- 
60, above. My thesis of the demonstrative similarities between the Epicurean and 
the Pauline communities is at variance with G. Theissen’s claim that among the 
cults of the ancient world only early Christians and Jews formed a “diastratic soli- 
darity” and “diasporal cohesion,” displaying a structure that cuts across social strata 
or classes and geographical regions (Social Reality and the Early Christians [Minneapolis, 
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practice of mutual correction and judgement. Here emphasis falls on 
human distinctions; some are more mature than others. Paul, how- 
ever, attempts to alleviate the possible tensions of such an asymme- 
try (cf. Gal 6:1-3) and emphasizes the responsibility of the mature. 
It is my contention that the above social practice of communal 
psychagogy is presupposed in Paul’s discussion in Romans 14-15. 
Participatory admonitory psychagogy is the substructure of Paul’s 
discourse. An asymmetrical relationship between the “weak” and 
“powerful” is assumed but Paul emphasizes the responsibility of the 
latter and the need of accommodation for both. Paul’s major con- 
cern is to correct the strong who thwart the progress of the weak 
and destroy them (14:15). In and through his own psychagogic gui- 
dance Paul indirectly guides and attempts to teach members of his 
communities to implement a certain form of mutual psychagogy. This 
psychagogic metatext is the best perspective from which to view Rom 
14:1-15:14 and 1 Cor 8:1-11:1, to be discussed in the final chapter 
of this book.” Before dicussing the former text, I shall reflect on its 
larger literary context and introduce my hypothesis of its function 
and that of 1 Cor 8:1-11:1. 

Both texts yield evidence of matters relating to psychagogic prac- 
tice in ancient reformatory ethics. In such contexts the terms “weak- 
ness” and “strength” are used to underline different levels of matu- 
rity among people. Paul is critical of the mature’s grieving and 
“destruction” of the tender and immature “students”. What Paul reacts 
to, I submit, in both texts is the “forceful” or misguided leading of 
the mature which instead of “saving” the “weak”, excessively grieved 
and “destroyed” them (Rom 14:15; 1 Cor 8:11); the mature should 
rather care for and save the insecure and carry their weaknesses. 
Both the “wise” in Corinth and the “powerful” in Rome had at- 
tempted to rationally persuade the weak of the untenability of their 
position or educate them on the basis of their rational stance to- 
wards religion and morality. The mature not only disagreed with the 
inferences drawn by the weak on the basis of their common faith in 
one God but actively attempted to persuade them of the “illogicality” 


1992], pp. 213-19). My thesis is also at variance with Judge’s claim that Paul is 
promoting a “new kind of community education for adults” (my emphasis). See p. 12 
(fn. 24), above, and p. 336, below. 

% Literary theorists use the word “metatext” in order to describe the believable 
cultural context one construes for any given text. See R. Scholes, Protocols of Reading 
(New Haven, 1989), pp. 1-49. 
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of their position or to sway their opinions. Such a reading suggests 
a moral and non-apocalyptic understanding of the terms “salvation” 
and “destruction” used by Paul in these contexts. 

Although there are distinct differences between Romans 14:1-15:14 
and 1 Cor 8:1-11:1, such as the nature of the issues addressed, I 
maintain that there are not only clear similarities between the two 
but that Paul’s concern is the same in both, namely, to prevent the 
undermining of an immature person’s commitment to his faith. The 
differences between these texts should not be pressed too hard ei- 
ther, since both address problems relating to the rational worship of 
one God in contradistinction to idol worship in which those more 
rationally oriented attempt to correct the irrational beliefs of the weak; 
in the Roman text these matters are discussed in a general way re- 
lating to questions of “profane” food and whether one day is different 
from another, but in 1 Corinthians 8 the specific issue relates to 
“idol-sacrificed food.”” Both texts reveal different implications of a 
belief in one God among people of different psychological disposi- 
tions or debate between two types of people regarding what consti- 
tutes divinely sanctioned behavior. The weak, unlike the wise and 
powerful, believed that the eating of food, especially meat offered to 
idols, had negative consequences for their standing before God. Paul 
attempts to alleviate possible tensions in light of an apparent asym- 
metry because of different levels of maturity and emphasizes especially 
the responsibility of the mature who should be considerate towards 
the immature. 

In the larger literary context of both texts, Paul presents ethical 
guidelines for communal psychagogy based on the principle of adapta- 
bility. Paul contextualizes the psychagogic practices of both commu- 
nities in an ethic of adaptability using the metaphor of members as 
parts of a body each having different abilities to help others. Consid- 
erateness and affable behavior is not only advocated towards people 
of the same community but also towards those outside the commu- 
nity. This twofold perspective is evident in the larger context of l 
Cor 5:1-11:1, as well as that of Rom 12-15. The miscellaneous 


% The problem of idol worship and food offered to idols is clearly present in 1 
Cor 8 and 10. Idol worship is also present in the larger context of Rom 14:1-15:14 
which addresses the correct form of worship (cf. 12:1) in a gentile community in 
contradistinction to the ungodly and unacceptable worship of idols (Rom 1). Cf. 
Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans. Justice, Jews, @ Gentiles (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1994), pp. 317-18. 
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exhortations in 12:9-21 do fit the ethic of adaptability, especially 
those which relate to the topic of friendship and those which urge 
the readers to meet other people on their level by sharing in the 
emotional experiences of others rather than being haughty. Adapta- 
tion is here also related to the questions of associating with out- 
siders, whether they are the socially humble, “enemies” or the ruling 
authorities.” 

In his psychagogic directives, Paul urges the mature to aid the 
weak instead of pleasing themselves. The command to love one’s 
neighbor sums up the ethic of adaptability, an ethic which is, in 
Paul’s view, simply an extension of Christ’s all-accommodating be- 
havior. Paul thus urges his readers to imitate Christ, for “Christ did 
not please himself.”” In both contexts Paul discourages the mature’s 
concern with self-mastery and moral achievement, both their own 
and that of others, and advocates behavior based on an ethic of 
adaptability which should accommodate the (conflicting) views of 
people of different levels of maturity. Below I discuss the above is- 
sues further as they appear in the Roman text also providing sugges- 
tive remarks and a proleptic reading of 1 Cor 8:1-11:1, to be fully 
discussed in chapter six. 

We begin with two points. Firstly, when Paul says in Romans 
14:13a, “Therefore, cease judging one another,” is he suggesting that 
an earlier instituted activity of mutual judgment among the Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, and Corinthians (cf. 1 Thess 5:12-14; Gal 6:1-5; 
l Cor 2:14-16; 5:1-13; 6:1-7; and 2 Cor 2:5-10) should not be 
practiced among members of the Roman community? Our query is: 
Does Paul suggest that he wants an carlier instituted activity of mutual 
evaluation and correction to cease? Or, to put it differently, did he 
wish to abrogate the hierarchical, asymmetrical axis of the relation- 
ship between members in light of divine adjudication? Secondly, if 


% See Rom 12:9-10, 13-15, 16, 17-21, and 13:1-7. In a context emphasizing 
issues both of adaptability and association, Paul underscores the importance of as- 
sociating with the socially humble. See Rom 12:16, “Do not be haughty but readily 
associate with the humble.” In Rom 16:17-19, Paul gives advice regarding the way 
in which community members should behave towards those who destroy the moral 
fabric of the community. This topic, as we shall see, is a major concern of Paul in 
1 Corinthians 5:1-11:1. See pp. 247-49, 254-64, and 268-72, below. 

Rom 13:8-10; 15:1-3, 7-8; 1 Cor 9:21-22; 10:33-11:1; 13. Christ has adapted 
himself to the condition of others, thus being the prime example of affable and 
obliging behavior. This Paul emphasizes on several occasions (cf. Phil 2:5-11; Gal 
4:3-5, and pp. 254, 257-58, and 294, below) and does so also in these contexts (cf. 
1 Cor 10:32-11:1; Rom 15:3 and 8, Xprotév diéxovov yeyevijoGan meprtopii . . .). 
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vovderew (Rom 15:14) means “to put in the mind, instruct or instill 
sense,” we should not be reluctant to see a pedagogical agenda in 
Paul’s advice nor exclude all “strengthening of the weak” in the sense 
of growth in understanding and belief. 

In Paul’s view mature members should evaluate their erring co- 
members. His exhortation, “therefore cease judging one another” (Rom 
14:13a), does not aim at abrogating that practice but attempts rather 
to rectify a social praxis gone awry. This is done by giving it a 
metaphysical underpinning by referring to God’s impartiality and final 
judgment. Judgment among members should continue but in a way 
that guards against mutual caricature and arrogance. In light of Paul’s 
remark in Rom 14:13a, we must rather ask the question, “What 
kind or type of judgment is excluded?” The section where Paul’s 
admonition occurs is clearly framed by two parallel imperatives (14:1, 
“Welcome those who are weak with respect to faith”; 15:7, “wel- 
come, therefore, one another”). Many view 15:8-13 as a natural 
continuation of 14:1-15:7 and see a clear break between 15:13 and 
14.° I suggest that we include verse fourteen in this larger unit and 
interpret Paul’s statement there (“You are able to admonish one 
another”) in light of his discussion of the weak and the powerful. 
This larger unit is then a concrete example of how Paul envisages 
the praxis of vov@ecia.'” 

This allows us to connect Rom 14:1-15:14 with my discussion of 
the admonitory practices above. But vov8etém is not the only reso- 
nance between this text and the communal psychagogy I have dis- 
cussed. Rom 14:19 and 15:2 treat edification, and Rom 15:1 recalls 
Gal 6:1-3. Both use the verb Baotém and contrast two “types” of 


® For the etymology of “admonition” see Clement, Ped. 94.2 (146, 5-6 Stählin- 
Treu), tò 5é ErunoAoyeizan, h vovBErnors, vod Evdenatiopöc.... 

® A few examples will suffice: W. A. Meeks, “Judgment and the Brother: Ro- 
mans 14.1-15.13,” in G. F. Hawthorne with O. Betz (eds.), Tradition and Interpretation 
in the New Testament. Essays in Honor of E. Earle Ellis (W. B. Eerdmans, 1987), pp. 290- 
300; L. E. Keck, “Christology, Soteriology, and the Praise of God (Romans 15.7- 
13),” in R. T. Fortna and B. R. Gaventa (eds.), The Conversation Continues. Studies in 
Paul & John in Honor of J. Louis Martyn (Nashville, 1990), pp. 85-97; J. D. G. Dunn, 
Romans 9-16. Word Biblical Commentary. Vol. 38B. (Dallas, TX, 1988), pp. 853-54; 
C. E. B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
(Edinburgh, 1979), 2.699, 748-49. 

10 After the above statement Paul reflects on his rather bold reminder in the 
letter (15:15a, “I have written you rather boldly....) and on the reasons for his 
delay of coming to Rome (15:15b-22). This section continues Paul’s introductory 
remarks in 1:8-15. 
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persons: “the spiritual one” and the “erring one,” on the one hand, 
and “the strong” and “the powerless,” on the other hand. Rom 15:1 
accentuates the obligation of the strong, with whom Paul identifies, 
“We, the powerful, ought to carry the weaknesses of the powerless.” 
The injunction in Gal 6:2, “Bear one another’s burdens,” is more 
general but follows the example given of the spiritual ones correcting 
the erring one. These resonances, together with the recurrent use of 
words on the xptv- root, show that this section in Romans relates to 
correctional psychagogy and presupposes the social practice of com- 
munal psychagogy which I documented in the previous section. 

I have noted the two parallel imperatives of Rom 14:1 and 15:7 
(“Welcome those who are weak with respect to faith”; “welcome, 
therefore, one another”) which frame Paul’s argumentation in this 
section. The latter reveals that the discussion in 14:1-15:6 has impli- 
cation for all of Paul’s readers; the former that Paul’s injunction is 
addressed to those he calls “the powerful” in 15:1. Although Paul, as 
we shall see, gives specific guidelines for both character types (14:3- 
13a), namely the “weak” and “powerful,” and urges both to accept 
each other as he begins the closing remarks of this section (15:7), his 
main concern is the obligations of the “powerful” in light of the 
problem of the insecure (14:13b-15:6; cf. 14:1-2, 22-23, 13b-21): 
“We, the powerful, ought to carry the weaknesses of those who are 
without strength” (15:1). 

The exhortation in Rom 15:1 immediately follows Paul’s argu- 
ment in chapter 14, framed by an inclusio in 14:1-2 and 22-23: 


v. 1 Tov 8 &odevoövra tH niote: npooAoußaveode, 
un cic Staxpicerc SiaAoyiopav. 

v. 2 öç pèv moteve gayeiv návta, 6 è dodevav Adyova obier. 

v. 22 oò riot [iv] Exeıs Kath oeavtòv exe Evanıov tod Heod. 
pakápiog ò p kpivov éavtdv èv & dorındler: 

v. 23 ò d£ õiakxpıvóuevos ERV dyn KATAKÉKPITAL, Sti odK ÈK MotEWS: 
nav $8 6 oùk Ex niotems &paptia éotiv. 





10! For terms of the xpw- root, see 14:1, 3, 5, 10, 13, 22, 23 (cf. doxın- in 14:18, 
22). Admonition (15:14) is a form of judgment which requires evaluation (compare 
Rom 14:23 and Tit 3:10-11, adtoxatéxprtos). I have spoken of Pauline psychagogy 
as “correctional” and “edificational.” The former draws attention to the evaluative 
and corrective aspects of psychagogy, the latter to nurture and relief. The edificatory 
and corrective aspects are two interrelated dimensions of ancient “psychagogy.” 
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The inclusio gives poignancy to Paul’s prodding in chapter 14 and 
has implication for our understanding of what is enclosed. Here we 
find a closely knit argumentation focusing on two character types 
and their relationship in view of different interpretations of the di- 
vine sanction of human behavior.' The inclusio shows that Paul is 
concerned mainly with the one “who is weak in faith” (v. 1), called 
“the one who doubts” in v. 23. This “weak one” eats only vegetables 
(v. 2) and is “condemned” if he eats [meat] because it is not “of 
faith” (v. 22). Such a person fails and stands condemned since he is 
not convinced of the validity of such behavior.'® The one who does 
not condemn himself by what he approves is on the other hand 
happy (v. 22b). Although such a one “has faith to eat everything” 
(v. 2) he should keep to himself the “faith he has” before God 
(v. 22a). Such persons should accept the “weak in faith” and not 
attempt to persuade him of his ill founded reasonings (v. 1). 

In Rom 14:1 Paul urges the strong “to welcome those who are 
weak in faith, not for judgments about reasonings.” That the en- 
coded readers are the “strong” is clear from the description of those 
the readers are urged to accept as “weak in belief” and the activity 
advised against, “not for judgments about reasonings.”'* The weak 
person eats (only) vegetables as opposed to someone who believes he 
may eat “everything.” The contrast is continued in vv. 3-4, ident- 
fying the attitude of both, with a specific injunction given to each, 
“those who eat should not despise those who abstain” and “those 
who abstain should not pass judgment on those who eat.” 

After these injunctions, Paul focuses on the weak one in verse 4, 
“You—who are you (to be) judging someone else’s house slave?” The 
addressee is the encoded weak, the person who only eats vegetables, 
as is clear from verse ten where the address is repeated, first with an 
addressee in view who judges a brother, then with an addressee in 
view who despises a brother. The two are distinguished by their 


10 That the main question is a certain eating practice can be seen from Paul’s 
argumentation in chapter 14. The incluso refers to the question of eating and not 
eating (vv. 2, 23a) and is in focus as Paul addresses the problem that the acting out 
of one’s strongly held beliefs might have on another (vv. 15-21; cf. also vv. 3, 6b). 
Whether one day is different from another is referred to in vv. 5-6a. 

103 Interpreting nüv S& 5 o0x éx niotewg Guaptia éotiv in v. 23b in light of Paul’s 
remark in v. 22b, paxdproc 6 ph Kpivav tavtòv év Ô Sokıuddler. For the same approach 
in 1 Cor 8:7-11, see pp. 284-89, below. 

10 See pp. 222-23 below on Rom 14:1b. 
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attitude towards the other.'® Verse ten speaks then against the facile 
equations of the respective attitudes identified in verse three.'® Paul 
has in 14:1-4 identified two types of persons, one characterized as 
“weak with respect to belief” (v. 1), the other later identified as the 
“powerful” (15:1). Paul has also identified their attitude towards each 
other which in both cases should be modified; the strong should not 
despise the weak and the weak should not pass judgement on the 
strong.'” With the imperatives in 14:3 Paul condemns both attitudes 
but goes on in v. 4 to concentrate on the judgmental. 

After having urged both types of persons to abandon their respec- 
tive attitudes, Paul refers to another issue which divides the two: 
“Someone judges one day to be more important than another, some- 
one else judges every day to be alike” (v. 5a). Paul does not dwell on 
this matter except to stress that “each has to be fully convinced in 
his own mind” (v. 5b) and if one does have a preference for one day 
over another it should be for one’s master (v. 6a). The same applies 
to the matter of eating which Paul returns to in v. 6b.'® Before 
addressing both persons in v. 10 and identifying their respective at- 
titudes again, Paul underlines their responsibility towards each other 
(v. 7) and accountability towards their common master (vv. 8-9). Paul 
repeats the latter again after his identification of the two, now with 
scriptural support (v. 11) and an inferential connective (&pa [odv]) 


105 Both in v. 3 (6 éoGiov tov ph éaSiovta ph eEovBevetro, ó d& uh eobiav tov Eohiovra 
ph kpwéto) and v. 10 (ob òè ti xpivers tov ddeAqdv cod; fi Kal od ti &£oußeveig tov KdEApOV 
cov;). 

' Contra Meeks who finds the identification of the addressee in v. 4 as the 
encoded weak unlikely for two reasons. Firstly, “the next sentence (v. 5) uses xpivet 
on both sides of the antithesis.” Secondly, the “two verbs in v. 3, éov@eveiv and 
xpivew, are equivalent, though the nuances are appropriate to the two sides, and 
they are taken up again in the second apostrophe, v. 10, which balances v. 4.” I 
address Meek’s first reason in the text. Meeks’ second reason does not hold much 
weight, since, even though Paul uses the verb xpivw to characterize the view of two 
antithetical positions in verse 5, the verb is not used to describe the “attitude” of 
the two types of persons as is the case in verse 3 and 10. Kpivo is also the most 
natural verb to use in an expression like the one in verse five, and has no significance 
in determining the semantic closeness of the verbs éov8evéw and xpivo. Through- 
out this section Paul plays on the different meanings of verbs of the xpw- root (vs. 
5, 13a, b). The translation of verse 4 is Meeks’ (“Judgment and the Brother: Romans 
14:1-15:13,” p. 295). 

107 Paul’s terminology reminds us of 2 Cor 10:10 where both &£oußevnuevos and 
éo8eviig occur. The “wise” at Corinth described Paul’s speech as “contemptible” 
and his bodily presence, which includes a manifestation of his speech, as “weak.” 
See also 1 Cor 2:2-4; 1:28; 6:4; 16:11; Gal 4:14. 

18 The one who eats and the one who does not eat does so “to/for the Lord, 
{for he] [and] gives thanks to God” (Rom 14:6b). 
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which provides added weight to Paul’s reasoning: “We shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of God” and “each of us will, therefore, 
[have to] give an account of himself to God” (vv. 10b, 12). 

Paul thus attempts to effect a change in the judgmental attitude of 
both persons by referring to God’s impartiality and final judgement. 
Paul also uses a divine precedent for the same purpose. Christ is 
said to have accepted “you” (plural; 15:7b); both the weak and the 
powerful should, likewise, accept each other (15:7a). The weak should 
accept the one who eats everything because God has done so (14:3); 
and those who eat everything should accept those who are “weak in 
faith” (14:1) and should please their neighbour “for Christ too did 
not please himself” (15:3). After the emphasis on the common stand- 
ing of both as slaves of the same master Paul gives the injunction, 
“let us, therefore, cease judging one another” (14:13a, Mnketı odv 
GAAHAOVS Kpivonev). 

One might suggest that this injunction is only applicable to the 
weak, advising them not to assume the cloak of a corrector. The 
idea here is perhaps that each slave has a job to be determined by 
the master (cf. 14:3b-4). If the master makes one a judge and the 
other something else, the weaker one who is not a judge should not 
take on a role that the master has only given to another. It is not his 
function to judge the slave of another or undermine his standing 
before his master; his own master will adjudicate the issue. This is 
the sense in which a Paulinist has picked up Paul’s point, “Therefore 
do not let anyone condemn you in matters of food and drink or of 
observing festivals, new moons, or sabbaths” (Col 2:16). He also uses 
the motif of disqualification, precisely the point of Paul’s critique in 
Rom 14:3b-4.1% The judgement which should cease among the weak 
is one that is exclusionary; a judgment which disqualifies others as 
partners in a common endeavor on the basis of their behavior and 
beliefs.''° The judgmental attitude of the weak proceeds from a self- 
condemnatory act which expands individually appropriated criteria 
for behavior to include others (cf. v. 23). 


1% Col 2:16. The author uses the motif of disqualification in 2:18, kataßpaßeóo. 
LSJ, s.v. “give judgment against one as BpoPetc, and so, deprive one of the prize, deprive 
one of one’s right.” 

"0 The judgmental attitude of the weak evaluated negatively the standing of the 
strong before their common master. I infer this from Paul’s emphasis in v. 4 that it 
is the master who adjudicates the issues of “standing” and “falling” (out of favor) of 
the house slave who “has faith to eat everything.” 
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Although one could claim that Paul’s injunction in Rom 14:13a is 
more appropriate for the weak than the strong, other matters pre- 
clude such an inference. In 14:13a Paul draws the conclusion (odv) 
from his emphasis on the accountability of both towards God (cf. 
éxaotoc, vv. 5, 12), indicating that he addresses both the vegetarians 
and those who value one day above another, and those who eat 
“everything” and value all days equally (cf. &AAnA@v). With the 
hortatory subjunctive in the first persons plural, Paul involves himself 
closely in the issue addressed. The phrase “not for judgments about 
reasonings” in 14:1b shows that Paul has already in this section spo- 
ken of a judgmental activity among the strong as well as the weak. 
As in v. 5, xpívæ in 13a is then appropriate for both persons and is 
not at all incongruent with the different meanings of éGov8evéw and 
xpivo in 14:3. If Paul is addressing both persons in v. 13a, is he 
advising the strong to cease an activity he previously said was appro- 
priately theirs? He is not, since the issue as it relates to the strong is 
also a certain form of judging encapsulated in v. 1b. Paul thus urges 
both to cease a certain judging: Those who abstain should not “dis- 
qualify” the “strong” because of what they eat and the “strong” should 
accept the “weak” [but] “not for judgment about reasonings.”'' 

What type of judgment precisely should the strong cease? In order 
to answer this quesion we must look more closely at the phrase 
didxproig SiaAoyiop@v in 14:1. What exactly does um eig diaxpioets 
diaAoyiopav signify? The term Ötaxpıoıg is used of the differentiation 
of good and evil which requires a critical examination and a certain 
expertise and, yes, maturity.'" In 1 Cor 12:10 Paul had used the 


n Tf one should attach any significance to the fact that Paul uses the first person 
plural hortatory subjunctive in v. 13a and not the plural imperative here as he does 
in vv. l and 13b, it could be seen as evidence for the fact that these imperatives are 
specifically addressed to the “powerful” collectively but the hortatory subjunctive is 
used because Paul has both the “weak” and the “powerful” in mind. Despite the 
use of the first person plural form in a hortatory subjunctive, the speaker does not 
necessarily include him- or herself among the participants. Cf. Stanley E. Porter, 
Idioms of the Greek New Testament (2nd ed. Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), p. 58. When 
Paul addresses either those who eat or those who abstain or individuals of either 
conviction (éxaoto¢), he uses the singular imperative (vv. 3, 5, 15, 16, 20, 22; 15:2). 
Paul also uses a hortatory subjunctive in v. 19 in an exhortation applicable to both 
types of persons, although the focus is on the responsibilty of the powerful in that 
context. Both are also clearly in view in 15:7 (&AAnAovg) although Paul uses the 
plural imperative as in 14:1. As in Rom 14, Paul uses the Ist and 2nd person plural 
throughout in Rom 6 (cf. 6:1, éxévopev ti duaptig; 6:13, 15) speaking with, to and 
about his Roman gentile audience. 

"2 See Heb 5:14 “solid food is for the mature... whose faculties have been 
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term d1dKxpioig when discussing the different “spiritual gifts.” One of 
the gifts is the ability to “discriminate” between [different types] of 
spirits (Svaxpioets nvevudtov). I suggest that Paul’s use of the term in 
Rom 14:1b is in tune with its common meaning of discrimination which 
squares well with his own use of the term elsewhere.!'? Paul has also 
used SiaxAoyicpot before in its basic meaning of thought, opinion or 
reasoning. In Rom 1:21 he refers to the Gentiles who “became futile 
in their thinking” and in 1 Cor 3:20 he quotes Psalm 93:11: “The 
Lord knows the thoughts of the wise, that they are futile.” If we 
understand ötokpıong in the metaphorical sense of [judicial] decision, 
we can translate 14:1b, “[but] not for judgments about reasonings.”''* 

Judgment is based on evaluation and is the result of discrimi- 
nation between different forms of reasoning, good and bad. Making 
distinctions between types of reasoning leads to distinctions among 
persons; better and worse forms of reasoning become the criterion of 
distinction between persons. Although dtaxpıcız applies to the “dis- 
criminating” between types of “reasoning” and not to the separation 
of people, we are warranted in recognizing the connotation of “sepa- 
ration” for diaKpiotc as in the use of the word in James 2:4 where 
the author uses both d:axpive and diaAoyiopoi together. James gives 
examples of partiality, such as pampering a man with gold rings in 
fine clothing and being disrespectful towards another man in shabby 
clothing, arguing that partiality is a manifestation of evil diaAoyropoi 
which makes improper distinctions between people.'' After a rational 
analysis of the beliefs of the weak the strong concluded that the weak 
did not measure up to their rational standards; they are faulty in 
their reasoning concerning what is permissible and forbidden. 


trained by practice to distinguish good from evil” (ceAziov . . . Sià thy gw tà aioðnthpia 
yeyouvacpéva éxovtwv rpòç ÖLdKpiatv KaAod te Kal kakod). See also 7 Clem. 48.5 (oopög 
év dtaxpicet Adyov). 

13 Besides 1 Cor 12:10, note 1 Cor 4:7, tig oe 5iaxpiver; who concedes you any 
superiority? 

l4 Rom 14:1 thus describes how the strong should not accept the weak in faith. 
Eig is used for the purpose of an action and the genitive of SiaAoyiopoi is one of 
quality, definition or description. One could also translate 14:1b “... but not for 
[the purpose of] discriminations of reasonings” or even “... but not for rational 
discrimination/judgment” (Cf. Stanley E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 
pp. 92-93, 152). LSJ s.v. takes Rom 14:1 to be a metaphorical sense of judicial 
decision or judgment, but BAA as quarrel. But the two references to the latter meaning, 
namely, Polyb. 18.28.3 and Dio Chrys. 21 [38].21, hardly suffice to resolve the 
matter for Rom 14:1. 

15 Jas 2:4, ob SvexpiOnte Ev Eavtoic kai éyéveoGe xprtai SiaAojiopav novnpav; Cf. 2:9. 
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Paul’s injunction is given in light of the negative impact such dis- 
crimination has on the weak, an impact suggested by npooAapBave 
used to signal the theme of this section. This term accentuates the 
intimacy of the relationship advocated and its closeness to familial 
and friendship imagery.''® Paul urges the strong not to cause a rift in 
their relationship with the weak on account of certain forms of reason- 
ing but to accept them into their friendship: “Take into friendship 
those who are weak in faith but not for judgments about reason- 
ings.” Such an acceptance is needed in spite of the fact that they 
already are members of the same community! Paul sounds the same 
in 15:7, now including both persons. TIpoosAanßavo is also used in 
14:3 and 15:7b to encourage acceptance and mutual aid in light of 
divine acceptance. As God and Christ had accepted all types of gentile 
persons into friendship, so should the weak and strong accept each 
other into their circle of friends instead of rejecting each other. 

We overhear a debate on variance in beliefs and practices which 
has caused the strained relations Paul attempts to rectify. The judg- 
mental and contemptuous attitudes of the powerful and weak to- 
wards each others’ behavior evaluated negatively the standing of the 
other before their common master. The strong believed that food or 
drink do not win divine favor nor provoke divine wrath. The weak 
disagreed and a viable solution had to be mapped out. Although 
Paul’s reflections betray a “rationalistic” bent (cf. 14:5b, 14, 22-23) 
and he had earlier urged his readers to participate in rational wor- 
ship (12:1), Paul disapproves of the way the powerful attempt ration- 
ally to persuade the weak of the “irrationality” of their position. 

In relation to the question whether Paul encourages the weak and 
strong to cease judging each other, W. Meeks states: “In anticipation 
of God’s eventual judgment, the Christian is advised to judge his 
own behavior, but not to judge fellow Christians.”''® Such a reading 


16 See BAA, s.v. 2b, in seine Gemeinschaft (Häuslichkeit u.ä.) aufnehmen två jmdn. 
Cf. BAG, s.v. 2b, receive or accept in one’s society, in(to) one’s home or circle of acquaintances. 
LSJ s.v. I, 3, Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 378; Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 
10.4.6: Dionysius urged Phintias and Damon to “include [himself] .. . in their friend- 
ship” (eig thv pıklav npooAaßecdan). Plato, Laws 951D-E, refers to a synod (cf. 908A; 
909A) which shall be a mixed body of young men and old (véwv kai xpeoButépav 
uepypévog): “None of these members shall go alone, but each of them shall bring 
with him a companion—a young man, selected by himself, between thirty and forty 
years old” (&xaotog... ito petà véov ... tov Ap£oxovra abt npocAaußdvav). 

7 Similar to Plutarch’s advice that the superior brother accepts the inferior brother 
into his friendship. See On Brotherly Love 484D (ovvetonowdvta tais pıklaıg). 

"8 Meeks, “Judgment and the Brother: Romans 14:1-15:13,” p. 293. 
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gives undue weight to the motif of divine impartiality present in this 
text, or rather misapplies this theme by supposing that Paul uses it 
to eliminate all judging of others or to redirect all evaluation and 
criticism solely to oneself. The function of the motif of divine impar- 
tiality is rather to show that the strong and the weak are on an 
equal footing in their standing before God, and neither can pass 
judgment on the other as it relates to that standing. The master 
himself decides the fate of his own house slaves, not other fellow 
slaves who have no jurisdiction here.'!® 

Meeks draws the following implication from the “theological axiom” 
of divine impartiality: “It is the just, impartial judgment of the one 
God, therefore, that eliminates the distinction (or separation, diaotoAn) 
between Jew and Gentile within the community of faith” and “ren- 
ders human distinctions invalid”; Meeks then urges Christians to cease 
judging one another and to reach out to Jews and every human 
being.'” It is, I grant, tempting to read Romans 14 in a way that 
supports admirable ecumenical concerns, but ultimately such an ex- 
egesis is inadequate and introduces anachronistic considerations. With 
such a present day agenda in sight, Meeks has not “seen” aspects of 
the text more in tune with the social realities of the proto-Christian 
communities, a reality which he himself has helped us understand 
more fully. 

Since the injunction in Rom 14:13a could imply that the strong 
should cease an activity that was appropriately theirs, Paul directs 
his attention after 13a to the “strong” and spells out their obligations 
in terms reminiscent of the obligations of the “spiritual ones” in Gal 
6:1-3. The change from Ist pers. pl. in Rom 14:13a to 2nd pers. pl. 
in 14:13b, and the use of odv in 14:13a and GAA in 14:13b, as well 
as the shift in meaning of xpivw from 14:13a to b, all indicate a 
narrowing of focus in 14:13b. That the strong and their responsibili- 
ties are primarily in view in Rom 14:13b-15:1, is clear both from 
the focus on the detrimental behavior of those who eat on those 
who abstain and in light of the similarities between this section and 
1 Cor 8:1--13, where the “wise” and their obligations towards the 
“weak” are in view.” 


"8 Rom 14:4b. This is perceptively seen by Meeks as implied by the context 
(‘Judgment and the Brother: Romans 14:1-15:13,” p. 295). 

12 Meeks, “Judgment and the Brother: Romans 14:1-15:13,” pp. 296-98. Cf. J. M. 
Bassler, Divine Impartiality: Paul and a Theological Axiom (Chico, 1982), pp. 162-64. 

121 Rom 14:13b, “Decide rather not to put an offense or downfall in the brother’s 
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Instead of evaluating the beliefs of the weak, the powerful should 
rather “decide” (kpivate) not to put an offense in front of “a brother” 
(13b).'2 Paul’s remarks are directed towards a social situation in which 
the insecure, contrary to their conviction, do imitate the strong and 
eat meat or drink wine (vv. 15-16, 20-21, 23). Paul both assumes 
that the strong act out their firmly held beliefs and that the weak 
emulate the strong and also eat meat which “grieves” and “destroys” 
them. This implies the strong did not only attempt to rationally 
evaluate the false beliefs of the weak but tried also to teach them by 
way of example. When the weak one imitates the strong and eats 
meat he stands condemned because it is contrary to his conviction. 
I think we should yield to the temptation to see here an. echo of 
Paul’s reasoning in 1 Cor 8, to be discussed in detail in the next 
chapter. The strong cause the ruin of the weak by their reasoned 
arguments when the weak follow their example and exhortation to 
also eat food. 

Paul begins by registering his agreement with the position of the 
strong with regard to the question of whether food is profane or not 
(v. 14)! and then in v. 15 directs his attention to a specific matter 
when “on account of food” a brother is “grieved.” In such a case 
the strong is not “walking in love.” Paul urges the strong not to let 
his food “ruin” his brother, concluding: “so do not let your good be 
spoken of as evil” (v. 16, oöv). The “good” (&yaðóç) in question refers 
to the knowledge “in Lord Jesus” that “nothing is profane in itself” 
(v. 14). This “good” comes into ill repute if it grieves and ruins a 
brother for whom Christ died. After a warning on the negative con- 
sequences “food” can have, Paul’s reflection on the “kingdom of God” 


way”; 14:15, “If your brother is being injured (Avmeita1) by what you eat, you are 
no longer walking in love. Do not let what you eat cause the ruin (dnöAAve) of one 
for whom Christ died.” Cf. also 14:20-21. Note the use of xpécxoppa in 1 Cor 8:9, 
oxavbodifew in 8:13, and anöAAunı in 8:11. 

'2 Paul’s use of fraternal imagery in this section is pronounced (cf. 14:13b, a 
brother; 15, your brother; and 21, your brother (cf. also v. 15b, that one). For 
rpöoxonna and oxavdadov (-Aitw), see e.g. K. Müller, Anstoss und Gericht: Eine Studie 
zum jüdischen Hintergrund des paulinischen Skandalon-Begnffs (Munich, 1969); J. Dupont, 
Gnosis, pp. 268-79; and J. Lindblom, “Zur Begriff ‘Anstoss’ im Neuen Testament,” 
Strena Philologica Upsaliensis (1922), pp. 1-6. 

13 Cf. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
2.711-12. Rom 14:14, “I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing 
is unclean in itself; but it is unclean for anyone who thinks it is unclean.” Paul 
continues to grant that the convictions of the strong are in line with his own views 
(Cf. 14:20, “all things are clean” —navto. pév koßapdı; 22b) and identifies himself finally 
with the position of the “powerful” (15:1). 
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as consisting not in “eating and drinking but righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the holy spirit” (v. 17) could not have been more appro- 
priate. For he who serves Christ “in this” is not only “pleasing to 
God” but also “approved among men” (v. 18). Here Paul continues 
(cf. v. 16) his reflections on the praiseworthy behavior of those who, 
in spite of their own rational convictions, do not cause the ruin of 
their brother by acting out these convictions. With an inferential 
connective (&pa odv) Paul provides added emphasis to his exhorta- 
tion after these reflections: “Let us then pursue what makes for peace 
and what makes for the edification of one another” (v. 19). 

After this exhortation Paul again specifically addresses a strong 
person, urging him again not to “for the sake of food tear down the 
work of God” (v. 20a). The same sequence of thought as in w. 14- 
16 follows in vv. 20b-21 where Paul reflects, now with the terms 
KaAdg and xaKdc, on the standards of appropriate behavior. “All things 
are clean,” Paul grants, “but it is wicked for the person who eats 
with offense.”!** Although one cannot syntactically determine whether 
“the person” refers to the strong or the weak, I would maintain that 
it signifies the latter thus contrasting the differences between the 
position of the weak and that of the strong in v. 20a. Paul is then 
referring to the fact that the weak actually stumbles by following the 
example of the strong. He stumbles because he “eats with offense” 
or a “bad conscience” and contrary to his own conviction (v. 23). In 
light of the negative impact such emulation has on the weak, Paul 
lays the responsibility on the shoulders of the strong and claims it to 
be “fine” (xaAdc; cf. v. 16) not to eat meat or drink wine “nor any- 
thing by which your brother stumbles.” With the verb xpooxdnta, 
Paul concludes the argument begun in 13b indicating that his main 
concern is the negative consequences the behavior of the strong has 
on the insecure.'? 

Paul now closes the chapter (vv. 22-23). In line with his argument 
in vv. 13b-21, Paul advises the strong to refrain from doing any- 
thing by which “a brother stumbles,” and urges those with convic- 
tion to eat everything to keep their faith for themselves “in front of 
God” (v. 22a) instead of actively attempting to cure the weak ration- 
ally and by means of an example. A person who does not condemn 


13 14:20b, nävra èv kaðapá, GAAS KaKdv t dvOpanw tH ià tpocKdppatos éoBiovtt. 
13 This is underlined by rıß&vaı rpdcKoppo / oxdvdaAov in vv. 13 and 20, zpooxönto 
in v. 21, xataAbo in v. 20a, anoAAunı and Avneiv in v. 15. 
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himself by what he approves is indeed happy (v. 22b), but the “doubt- 
ing one” is condemned if he eats because “he does not act from 
faith.” Paul harks back to language used earlier to describe the be- 
havior of Abraham who “did not weaken in faith... No distrust 
made him waver... but he grew strong in his faith... .” (Rom 4:19- 
20)."?° Not everyone, apparently, is like Abraham; competing views 
as to what constitutes divinely approved behavior leads to negative 
evaluation and judgment of a contrary practice. 

At the beginning of chapter 14 Paul advised the strong to take the 
weak into their friendship and do so without evaluating their opin- 
ions concerning food and days. Now he urges the strong “to carry 
the weaknesses of the powerless” (15:1, tà &odevnuara tév &ðvvátæv 
BaotéCew). The term Baoté¢o was common in medical contexts, as 
was the term éoOévnua, and close in meaning to epanebw. Lars 
Rydbeck who argued that the language of the New Testament is the 
written language of the educated people, not that of the vulgar pa- 
pyri, and compared it to the “technical prose” found in writings on 
astronomy, mathematics, pharmacology, and philology, has shown 
that Baoté&{w is close in meaning to aipw, “to take away,” and that 
an older meaning of Bauota&e, still in use at this time, is “to take on 
oneself, to carry, to bear.”'? 

Baotéw is used with both therapeutic and non-therapeutic con- 
notations.'®? We could then underline either the meaning “to carry” 
or “to take away” in Rom 15:1 and Paul would be saying something 
different in each case. The former highlights the responsibility of the 
strong. But the meaning “to take away” emphasizes an active en- 
gagement on the part of the strong to remedy the frailty or “ailment” 


1 Rom 14:22-23a, “... happy is the one who does not condemn himself by 
what he approves. But the one who doubts is condemned, if he eats, because he 
does not act from faith ...”; 4:19-20, Kai un aodevnoas ti mioter... GAA’ évedvva- 


uoh tf ziote: ... Aaxpivec8or is only used in these two texts by Paul in the sense 
of to “waver” or “doubt” Compare Js 1:6-8. 

'27 See L. Rydbeck, Fachprosa, Vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues Testament (Lund, 
1967), pp. 154-66. Rydbeck also investigated medical writings in the Corpus Hippo- 
craticum. See Galen, De compositione medicamentorum per genera 2.14, yapac te Bepanever 
kai onóra BaotéCer, “he heals the itching disease and takes away the weal/bruise.” 
Cf. Matt 8:16-17. For the use of this imagery in a therapeutic context, see 1 Clem. 
16.4-5, “He it is who beareth our sins (Guaptiag... pépet)... with his bruises were 
we healed (tô phon adtod nueig idOnnev).” Cf. also Ignatius, Eph. 7.1-2; 20.2; 21.1. 

122 Ignatius, Pol. 1.2-3, “Help (B&otate) all men, as the Lord also helps you... 
Bear (Baotate) the sicknesses of all as a perfect athlete.” In Diogn. 10.5-6, the phrase 
avadtxeron Bápoç is used to characterize someone’s wish to help a (weak) neighbour. 
Note Epictetus, Discourse 2.9.22. 
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(àoðévnua) of the weak. This latter meaning is unlikely since it would 
contradict Paul’s argument in Rom 14:1. Both BaotéCw and &oðévnua 
show, though, that Paul’s discussion is from the point of view of the 
strong; as in Corinth, Paul attempts to modify an approach taken to 
the weak and uses terms dear to those he criticizes. 

The strong are to help the weak by taking the weight of the bur- 
den they carry. Lightening a load by sharing a burden, particularly 
in times of adversity, was a common motif in the friendship tradi- 
tion. It was at those times, as Ennius noted, that a faithful friend 
might be recognised.'” Being open towards your friends was sometimes 
described with the imagery of lightening a load by sharing a burden. 
A terminology of weakness easily suggests itself in the use of such 
imagery. In On Grief, Dio contrasts a person strong in spirit who 
more easily carries life’s troubles than one weak in spirit; because of 
their capacity, the strong can help the weak carry their load.'*! 

Paul’s use of Aönn in Rom 14:15 suggests that the load in ques- 
tion relates to the importance of certain eating habits as a criterion 
of divine approval. With regard to meat-eating the weak are inse- 
cure; vegetarianism is the solution. The strong lighten the load of 
the weak by listening to their trepidations with regard to food and 
days and by not behaving in such a manner as to grieve the weak. 
As friends, they should lighten, not increase, their Adxy by sharing it. 
If they act out their beliefs they do not walk in love and they under- 
mine the weaks’ commitment by causing a destructive Aban, which 
instead of “saving” the weak, “destroys” them.'?? The “destruction” 
entails the undermining of new commitment and the severing of 
relations among individuals by the attendant shunning of others. It is 


12 Quoted by Cicero in On Friendship 64; cf. ibid., 22; Xenophon, Memorabilia 
2.7.1-14; Menander, 534K. 

1% Many authors of early Imperial society focused on the negative aspects of 
entrusting things concerning yourself to others. See pp. 125-26, above, and note 
Epictetus, Discourse 4.13.16; Aristotle, Mcomachean Ethics 1155a12-16. 

13 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 16:11; 39.3, “To whom are afflictions lighter than 
to those who bear them together, like a heavy load?” Contrast Teles, Tepi adtapKetac: 
aodevng n&Aw: pt Chter tà tod ioxvpod [poptia BaotdCew kai SratpaynriCecOar] (10, 7 
Hense). 

132 Aristotle, Zudemian Ethics 1240233-35, “we shall reckon it affection (dyan&v) to 
grieve with one who grieves not for some ulterior motive.” Cf. ibid., 1244a24-25; 
1240a39-1240b1; 1245b26-1246a25, and Nicomachean Ethics 1171a29; 1171a21-b27. 
In a friendship of pleasure one wishes to share the friend’s grief and joy. Compare 
Rom 12:15. Alcibiades is said to have changed his manners when they grieved 
others (Plutarch, Alcibiades 23.5). 
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of significance that moralists were concerned with addressing the issue 
of not thwarting the progress of a weak person, insecure in the 
philosophic way of life. Paul’s concerns are the same.'”? 

One of the reasons why scholars are unwilling to accept such a 
mundane reading is because of an anachronistic theological reading 
of the terms “destruction” and “salvation” (Rom 14:15; 1 Cor 8:11; 
9:22). Paul’s argumentation is indeed lodged in a world view within 
which the divine sanctions or disapproves certain behavior revealing 
an intricate connection between religion and morality or between a 
social reality and an interpretative dimension of the divine with which 
the social reality is imbued. Divine “destruction” or “salvation” play 
out in a social context anchored in a view of reality which includes 
the divine as a significant factor. Here different views emerge con- 
cerning what beliefs and behavior constitute a legitimate criterion for 
divine approval.'”* A metaphysical dimension is used to disqualify 
others. Paul insists that it is the common master of the different house 
slaves, namely God, who gives the final verdict with regard to both 
types of persons. 

No one doubts that the terms “salvation” and “destruction” have 
metaphysical connotations in Paul’s vocabulary. Paul uses the pair to 
characterise a social practice as divinely acceptable or not and urges 
the strong to cease an activity which “destroys” the weak and legiti- 
mizes such an injunction with a reference to God’s own acceptance 
of the weak. Paul also uses these terms to refer to God’s activity in 
the past or the future to deter action in the present and as distinc- 
tive modes relative to divine approval and disapproval.'*® Finally, it 
can be demonstrated that “salvation” and “destruction” were inter- 
preted “apocalyptically” by some later Christians, who almost ab- 
stracted the terms from their social implications. Such a develop- 
ment can, for example, be seen in James 4:11—12.' This text does 


13 Rom 14:15; 1 Cor 8:11. The terms &nóñAvm, Auneo and tüntw, express these 
concerns. Note Sirach 30:23, noAAobs yàp andAcoev h Adan. See pp. 78-81, above. 

' In both Romans and 1 Cor this is expressed by the use of the verb napiotmpt 
(Cf. 1 Cor 8:8; Rom 14:4 (omp), 10, 22; BAGD s.v.). Compare Ps 109:31 (LXX). 

18 1 Cor 1:18, 26-28; 3:15-18; 10:9-12; 11:27-34; Jude 5-7. 

1% Js 4:11-12, “There is one... judge, he who is able to save and to destroy. 
But who are you that you judge your neighbor?” See 5:13-19 and Herm. Man. 
12.6.3; Heb 10:39; Pol. Phil, 6.1-2; 2 Clem. 15.1. Some texts from the 2nd cent. 
C. E. reveal a debate as to whether a human being, and not only God, can exert 
an influence over humans described by the terms “salvation” and “destruction.” 
This is true of 2 Clem. 17.1-2 and Herm. Sim. 9.23.4 (uvnoiwKaxel ag Svvépevos aroA&oaı 
n ooa adıöv). The former emphasises the duty of humans to save each other from 
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indeed support Meeks’ interpretation above. Judgmental activity should 
cease in light of divine adjudication. But that is James, not Romans! 

It does not require a great deal of reading in Paul’s contemporary 
moralists to find these terms used of the detrimental and positive 
influence one has over another person. If it is true that the discus- 
sion in Rom 14-15 concerns communal psychagogy we should look 
to the way that other texts on psychagogy employ the terms which 
occur here and not to apocalyptic texts. I think we must then 
defamiliarize these terms and allow other nuances of meaning, more 
congruent with the social realities of the time and the context of 
Rom 14-15, as well as 1 Cor 8, to infiltrate our understanding.'” 

Although my construal above remains hypothetical, we should, 
nevertheless, not shy away from it. If we postulate that members of 
the Pauline communities met, like members of the Epicurean com- 
munities in Athens, Naples, and Herculaneum, in small groups of 
friends, whether in a household setting or not, the social reality of 
the practice of exclusion would be real. But I am not concerned 
here with this hypothetical social possibility but rather with some 
possible systemic implications of such a practice. A dispute over ac- 
ceptable beliefs and behavior should not sever the relationship be- 
tween members or constitute the precise criterion for divine approval 
or wrath. Paul renounces judgement which has become a criterion 
for continual friendship, similar to the way in which the judgment of 
another preceded the proffering of friendship among those who used 
a nobility test for friendship. A judgment which excludes and 
“disqualifies” another from the circle of friends because of his faulty 
reasoning should cease; modification of the false beliefs and reason- 
ings of the weak is not a requisite for friendship. The weak should 
cease a judgement which severs the relationship with a “strong” person 
because his beliefs and behavior are considered unacceptable. Both 
forms of judgement sever a relationship of friendship. 

The reason why Paul devalues judgment is because it has become 


destruction but the latter draws attention to God as a model to be imitated in not 
destroying others. Even within an apocalyptic framework, “destruction” is explained 
in ethical and psychological terms (Herm. Sim. 6.2.1-4). 

137 Apparently, if Dunn is correct, “all recent commentators” are in need of such 
a defamiliarization: “As all recent commentators agree, what is in view in dnöAAupı 
[in Rom 14:15] is final eschatological ruin, the opposite of the final judgment of 
acquittal” (Romans 9-16, p. 821). See Clement, Ped. 66.2; Xenophon, Memorabilia 
4.2.32, 35, and Epicurus, Vatican Sentences 37 (odCetar-Siadvetar). For my non-apoca- 
lyptic reading of 1 Cor 8, see pp. 275-90, below. 
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an evaluative criterion for continued membership or friendship. The 
rational evaluation of the beliefs of the weak had drastic consequences 
in spite of having been intended to cure them. Paul attempts to alert 
both the strong and the weak to this; the weak should desist from 
judging and the strong should cease their contempt and activity which 
grieves the weak. Paul emphasizes the responsibilities of the mature 
persons and attempts to mend their evaluative process which, he says, 
destroys and thwarts the progress of the insecure instead of saving 
them. Paul seeks to prevent members from judging in a way that 
would exclude others and destroy the fabric of the community. Without 
the acceptance of both the strong and the weak of each other, they 
not only threaten to sever their communal ties but put their com- 
mon worship in jeopardy. Paul’s argumentation proceeds towards this 
final point.'?® 

Now in light of Paul’s insistence on the responsibilities of the strong, 
his remark at the end of this section in Romans—“I am confident... 
that you are able to admonish one another” (15:14)—is striking. It 
squares well, however, with the social practice of rotational psychagogy 
that I have postulated for the Pauline communities. The emphasis 
falls on the responsibility of the mature but the immature are not 
excluded.'*® Thus, in spite of their maturity the strong are not 
immune from failure, and if they err the weak can attempt to put 
some sense into them." Before noting the mutuality of admonition 
in Rom 15:14, Paul remarks that both the strong and the weak are 
full of goodness, “filled with all knowledge,”!*! and thus qualified to 
admonish others. 

In light of the close association of vovBecia and nodeia, we can 
appropriately say that Paul is here, in spite of his critique, advocat- 
ing an “admonitory kind of education,” or a type of education which 
makes use of rebuke and censure. Such a pedagogy has a strong 


138 See Rom 15:5-6; cf. 12:16. The threat against unity in 15:6-8 and the 
“glorification of God” in verses 7 and 9a tie together Rom 14:1-15:6 and 15:8-13. 
For the conjunction of the motives of “glory of God” and “unity”, see / Clem. 34.5- 
7 and John 17:21-23. 

'% In Gal 6:1-3 Paul also first underlines the responsibility of the mature and 
then the responsibility of both the immature and the mature (cf. v. 3, aA‘ tà 
Bépn Baotalete). Cf. Diog. 10:6. 

1 The same is true of the wise Epicurean in On Frank Criticism frs. 45; 55-56. 
See pp. 129-32, above. 

“U Rom 15:14, nexAnpapévor nöong [tic] yvraceas. Compare 1 Cor 1:5, “... that 
in every way you were enriched in him with all speech and all knowledge” (örı &v 
navi énkoutioOnte ¿v abt, Ev navel Aöyp Kal naoq yvóosi). 
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didactic element, focusing on behavior modification and attitude 
change through admonition and blame in the reformation of others. 
Apparently, early Christian appropriation of certain elements of Greek 
raıdeia took place much earlier than Werner Jaeger and others ever 
suspected!'* In chapter six we shall see Pauls use of admonitory 
pedagogy in 1 Corinthians where issues of destructive guidance and psy- 
chagogy as a pedagogy aiming at a certain naeia come to the fore. 

Stanley K. Stowers has put forth an ingenious hypothesis which 
might explain the debate between Paul and the “wise” in Corinth, 
suggesting that we can make sense of the puzzling evidence by rec- 
ognizing that some Corinthians had adopted a “therapeutic model 
of Christianity” with its “assumptions about the role of reason.” Paul 
opposes this view of reason’s function in texts such as Rom 14 and 
1 Cor 8 which describe “reason’s functioning in a therapeutic situ- 
ation of the more rational and the weak.”! The “weak” properly 
belong within the context of therapeutic models of the Hellenistic 
philosophies. Instead of ignoring the weak, the strong wanted ac- 
tively to attempt to educate them from the vantage point of their 
firmly held beliefs regarding food and days. Such an activity entailed 
an attempt to dispel the false beliefs and false reasoning of the weak 
by means of more rational arguments. Stowers has correctly seen the 
significance of Rom 14:1b as a shorthand reference by Paul to such 
an activity among the strong.'* 

Two things are important to note. Firstly, Paul does not say that 


142 See W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), cf. 
pp. 105-06. As I noted on p. 58, above, psychagogy is, on the highest level of 
generalization, a pedagogical activity where the formation of a certain paideia is in 
view (note I. Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-römische Tradition der Seelenleitung, p. 10; 
idem, Arts Libéraux et Philosophie dans la Pensée Antique (Paris, 1984)), chp. 1. On the 
admonitory type of education see Plato, The Sophist 230A (tò vovBemntixov eldog tic 
no.deiac) and p. .86, above. For the view that the language of the Jesus traditions 
and their patterns of persuasion bring a new ethos to expression and thus create a 
new type of paideia, see B. L. Mack & V. K. Robbins, Patterns of Persuasion in the 
Gospels (Sonoma, California, 1989), pp. 203-08. 

18 Stanley K. Stowers, “Paul on the Use and Abuse of Reason,” in D. L. Balch, 
E. Ferguson and W. A. Meeks (eds.), Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of 
Abraham J. Malherbe (Minneapolis, 1990), pp. 283 and 286. 2 Cor 10 is also seen as 
evidence for this hypothesis. Stowers does not focus on the obligations of the strong 
as I have done. 

'# In ancient therapeutic practice the alternative to ignoring the weak, either 
because they are too far gone or because their illness is not taken seriously, is ac- 
tively to attempt a cure. In Stowers’ view, the latter is the case in Rom 14:1; the 
former in 1 Cor 8. 
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the strong, instead of actively attempting to cure the weak, should 
ignore them. On the contrary, as we have seen he spells out their 
obligations towards the weak in no uncertain terms. Secondly, it is 
the nature of the attempted cure and its consequences of which Paul 
disapproves. Stowers argues convincingly that Paul does not elevate 
reason as the dominant criterion of community interaction as the 
therapeutic model does. Paul does not, like the wise Corinthians, use 
reason as a principle of social hierarchy. On this score, Paul and the 
wise disagreed, just as they disagreed as to the approach to be taken 
towards the weak. 

Now if we emphasize the discrepancy between Paul’s views and 
those he criticizes and minimize possible agreements, we tend to side- 
step Paul’s positive use of some terms. Both Paul and his critics were, 
I maintain, of one mind with regard to the designation of some people 
as “weak.” Both before and after his experience in Corinth, Paul 
uses the “weak” (dodevnc) and “spiritual ones” ((oi) nveunorıkot) in 
therapeutic contexts and there is no indication that he wants to dis- 
card any of these terms when writing 1 Corinthians.'® Thus, with 
regard to the designation of some as “weak,” Paul shows no reluc- 
tance in using the term in Rom 14 or any trepidation because of the 
possible implications of his language. The evidence suggests then that 
it is Paul himself who used the designation of some as “weak,” a 
designation with which the Corinthian wise agreed.'* If it is correct 
that Paul utilizes terms dear to his critics, 1 Corinthians is an ex- 
tended discussion with these critics and reveals Paul’s adaptability 
towards the wise. Paul seizes the ground he shares with his critics 
and attempts to lay bare his own interpretation. Accommodation, 
however, always entails some influence. 

But when Paul uses the designation of some as “weak” and uses 
therapeutic terms such as Baoté&Cw (Rom 15:1; Gal 6:2) and xataprilo 
(Gal 6:1), he does so not to emphasize the predicament of the weak 
but rather the responsibility of the mature towards those whose com- 
mitment is still uncertain." Paul does not emphasize the “sickness” 


1 1 Cor 2:15; 8:7, 9, 10, 11, 12; 9:22; 1 Thess 5:14; Gal 6:1. 

146 Before writing 1 Cor, Paul had used &oðevńç and nvevparıroi in “psychagogic” 
contexts (1 Thess 5:14; Gal 6:1-3). If Gal is later than 1 Cor, we would have to 
note that, independently of the tensions in Corinth, Paul values the term nvevpatixot 
as a designation for the mature who correct others. For the dating of Paul’s letters, 
see for example G. Lüdemann, Paul, Apostle to the Gentiles (Philadelphia, 1984). 

1 The concept of “novice” is not temporal, since the length of the process of 
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of the weak or the ways to effect a cure but the responsibilities of 
the mature in light of the predicament of the weak. The use of thera- 
peutic terms in exemplifying the status of some does not, then, nec- 
essarily entail a therapeutic model of the human predicament. In- 
stead of ignoring the weak, the strong wanted actively to attempt to 
educate them from the vantage point of their firmly held beliefs. 
Such an activity entailed an attempt to dispel the false beliefs of the 
weak by means of rational arguments. This holds true, contrary to 
what Stowers maintains, for the Corinthian situation also. In neither 
Rom 14:1-15:14 nor 1 Cor 8:1-11:1 had the mature written off the 
weak; in both they had attempted to cure them. It is the nature of 
the attempted cure and its consequences of which Paul disapproves 
in both instances; instead of ruining the weak, the mature should 
care for and support the insecure.'*? 

It now remains to study Paul’s own psychagogic guidance in the 
Corinthian correspondence where the above issues come to the fore. 
As among the Epicureans, Paul’s psychagogic guidance recognizes 
different approaches for different types of student. When the focus is 
on the weak and insecure, Paul’s approach is mild; an attempt is 
made to alleviate the asymmetrical aspects of the relationship and 
Paul rejects a harsh and inconsiderate approach towards the weak. 
But when it is a question of a recalcitrant student, Paul’s approach 
is more stringent and the asymmetry of the relationship is accentu- 
ated by threats and calls for obedience. In the final chapter of this 
book, I look at Paul’s psychagogic guidance of the weak and tender 
students and that of the recalcitrant ones of the Corinthian community. 


enculturation varies from one member to another. See pp. 174-75, above. KatapriCw 
(BAGD, s.v. la, restore to its former condition, put to rights ti someth.) was commonly used 
as a surgical term of setting a bone or joint: Wettstein on Matt 4:21; J. B. Lightfoot, 
The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians (Grand Rapids, 1976), p. 215. See 1 Thess 3:10; 
2 Cor 13:9, 11. Psychagogic responsibility is underscored with the hap leg rpoAaußavo 
in Gal 6:1 (cf. BAGD s.v., 2b). See On Frank Criticism fr. 56.1-3 and fn. 46 on 
p. 201, above. 

8 To use Paul’s language in 1 Thess 5:14, dvtéxeo8e tiv &oðevðv LSJ, s.v. II 
2b, c. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PAUL’S PSYCHAGOGIC ADAPTABILITY AND THE 
WEAK AND RECALCITRANT MEMBERS OF THE 
CORINTHIAN COMMUNITY 


It is now commonly accepted—albeit difficult to demonstrate criti- 
cally—that Paul is coaxing the Corinthians along by using their own 
language, which in due course he attempts to modify. Paul uses an- 
tithetical contrasts in his discussion with the Corinthians. Some of 
these contrasts have been used in attempts to construe a believable 
picture of the Corinthian ideology.' It has been more difficult to 
associate these contrasts with the opposition of 2 Corinthians, the 
“false apostles,” “Hebrews,” the “Israelites,” and the “servants of 
Christ” (2 Cor 11:13, 22, and 23). Many thus opt to see the “oppo- 
nents” of 2 Corinthians as different from those of 1 Corinthians. 
It is not my purpose to reconstruct the self-designation of some of 
the Corinthians.? I am rather concerned with the pedagogical tradi- 
tions Paul uses, the information Paul’s method yields of his critics, 


! See 1 Cor 1:25-27; 2:6, 14-15; 3:1, 18; 4:8-10; 15:12: nvevpatixds (sc. &vOpanoc)— 
yoxiKds &vOpanoc; ol xvevpatixoi versus odipxivor and výmot Ev Xpiotĝ; oi TEAe1oıWwviirion; 
tà popà TOD K6opov—T& popà tod eod; co~dg—pmpdc; heavenly and earthly; weakness 
versus strength, disgrace and honor, those on their way to salvation or destruction, 
besides such key concepts as oopia and yväcıc. See W. Lütgert, Freiheitspredigt und 
Schwarmgeister in Korinth (Giitersloh, 1908); J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief (MeyerK 5; 
9th ed.; Göttingen, 1910), pp. xviii-xix; 73-75; R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen (Teubner, 1927), pp. 338-39; J. Dupont, Gnosis. La Connaissance religieuse 
dans les épitres de saint Paul (Paris, 1949); N. Hugedé, La Métaphore du Miroir dans les 
Epitres de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens (Neuchatel, 1958), pp. 177-84; P. J. du Plessis, 
TEAEIOE. The Idea of Perfection in the New Testament (Kampen, 1959); U. Wilckens, 
Weisheit und Torheit (Tübingen 1959); B. A. Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Termi- 
nology in 1 Corinthians (Missoula, Montana, 1973); M. Winter, Preumatiker und Psychiker 
in Korinth (Marburg, 1975); R. A. Horsley, “Wisdom of Word and Words of Wis- 
dom in Corinth,” CBQ 39.2 (1977), pp. 224-39; idem, “‘How can some of you say 
that there is no Resurrection of the Dead?’ Spiritual Elitism in Corinth,” NoT 20.3 
(1978), pp. 203-31. 

2 For a systematic analysis of such a reconstruction, see D. Georgi (The Opponents 
of Paul in Second Corinthians. Philadelphia, 1986). See also J. C. Hurd, Jr., The Origin 
of I Corinthians (New York, 1965), pp. 61, 96-113; H. D. Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9 
(Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 3-36, and J. L. Summey, Identifying Paul’s Opponents (Schefheld, 
1990). 
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and Paul’s reactions to the charges levelled against him.’ In this I 
extrapolate evidence from both 1 and 2 Corinthians. Heuristically, 
my approach views the problems addressed by the various letters as 
commensurable. The problems are commensurable since they are 
viewed from the same perspective, i.e., Paul’s own, and the focus 
throughout remains on the detrimental effect the behavior of some 
has on the community as a whole.* 

Significantly, the attitude Paul counters centers on the attitude of 
the “wise” in Corinth towards others in the community, not against 
himself. This is seen in Paul’s focus on arrogance apparent in his use 
of Kabxnua, Kavydonen, pvotwcis and PVoıöw.” The yvücız valued by 
some in Corinth is said to “puff up,” contrary to ayarn which “builds 
up”; this “love” is also negatively described as ob pvotodtai (1 Cor 
8:1; 13:4). The detrimental conduct of the ọpóvıpor in Corinth® re- 
mains the same in | and 2 Corinthians. Thus, when Paul reflects on 
his upcoming third visit to Corinth, he is afraid of finding discord, 


3 Such an approach must, of course, be ever attentive to the dangers of “mirror 
reading.” Cf. G. Lyons, Pauline Autobiography. Toward a New Understanding (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1985), pp. 79-121. 

* From both partition and unity theory perspectives, information from the vari- 
ous sections of 2 Cor is valuable, both retrospective of Paul’s treatment of the 
Corinthians and their (mis)understanding and charges, and as evidence for Paul’s 
continual guidance. I assume that 2 Cor is composed of two letters and that chps. 
10-13 was sent subsequent to 1-9. See Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 29-54, 129-30, 
141, 218, 475-79; Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9, pp. 12-13, 21-22, 141-44; and S. K. 
Stowers, “Peri men gar and the integrity of 2 Cor 8 and 9,” NovT 32.4 (1990), pp. 
340-48. W. Schmithals sees Paul’s opponents the same in | and 2 Cor, namely, 
Gnostics (Die Gnosis in Korinth (Göttingen, 1969 (3); cf. J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation 
of Mankind (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1977), pp. 186-88. For Georgi, 2 Cor 10-13 
necessitates a truly new situation (The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians, pp. 1-9, 
14-21). In Murphy-O’Connor’s view, the rvevnarıkoi remain the focus of opposition 
in 2 Cor too and welcomed the Judaizing intruders. The clearest sign of their pres- 
ence is that the same criticism surfaces in 2 Cor as in 1 Cor See “Pneumatikoi and 
Judaizers in 2 Cor 2:14-4:6,” ABR 34 (1986), pp. 42-58; idem, “Philo and 2 Cor 
6:14-7:1,” RB 95.1 (1988), pp. 55-69; idem, ““Being at home in the body we are 
in exile from the Lord’ (2 Cor 5.6b),” RB 93.2 (1986), pp. 214-21; idem, “Pneumatikoi 
in 2 Corinthians,” PIBA 11 (1988), pp. 59-66; idem, “Another Jesus (2 Cor 11:4),” 
RB 97.2 (1990), pp. 238-51. 

> All the NT occurrences of pvo16o, except one (Col 2:18), are in 1 Cor (8:1; 4:6, 
18, 19; 5:2; 13:4); gvoimers occurs only in 2 Cor 12:20. For other occurrences of 
arrogance, see | Cor 1:17, 26, 31; 2:4-5; 3:1, 18, 21; 5:6; 6:9; 8:11; 2 Cor 5:12; 
10:5, 7, 15; 11:20; 12:7, 10, 14, 20 (Rom 12:16). 

€ And/or possibly the yuxıxoi (and oi capxixot) who, in Jude 17-19, are those 
who cause division in the community. The author of James, like Paul, ties jealousy 
and quarrels to the activity of the yvxıxoí (Jas 3:13-18; 1 Cor 3:3, 15). Cf. 1 Clem. 
13.1; 14.1; 38.2; 39.1. Paul labels the Corinthians ọpóvıpor in 1 Cor 10:15 and 2 
Cor 11:19 (cf. Rom 11:25). Contrast 1 Cor 4:10. 
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jealousy, explosive tempers, cases of self-seeking, slanders, gossiping, 
cases of arrogance and general disorder among them. He also notes 
that he may have to shed tears over those who have continued in 
their former sinning and have not repented of the impurity, sexual 
immorality, and licentiousness they practiced.’ 

Strife, jealousy, arrogance, pride, and general disorder, are among 
the recurring aspects of the community life in Corinth that Paul 
addressed. Paul integrates his characterization of these vices in terms 
of psychological and ethical traits into a pattern of his hortatory style.® 
No one claims that the puffed-up “wise” are identical to the “super- 
apostles (2 Cor 11:5), the “false apostles”, the “deceitful workmen”, 
and those who were masquerading as apostles of Christ (2 Cor 11:13), 
but it is difficult not to see that Paul’s focus throughout is the det- 
rimental effect the actions of some have on others, a behavior which 
ran counter to the principle of adaptability in destroying rather than 
fostering communal unity. 

We can assemble a typology of the Corinthian critics on the basis 
of Paul’s description of them. The “wise” in Corinth, like the “wise” 
at Herculaneum, display traits characteristic of arrogant and recalci- 
trant persons who cannot tolerate frank criticism. That Paul was 
familiar with character portrayals of the pretentious and arrogant 
person is evident from Rom 2:1-5.° A recurring vice moralists ad- 
dressed among people was a contemptuous attitude towards others. 
Paul warns the “strong” of the same in Rom 14 and deplores the 
overweening attitude of the “wise” in Corinth, charging them with 
arrogance and pride and, yes, harshness.'? With these Paul debates 
pedagogical issues, centering on questions of leadership qualification 
and style or the appropriate mode of spiritual guidance; both issues 
feature questions of maturity and immaturity. The matter of leader- 
ship qualification surfaces in the early chapters of 1 Corinthians. At 
issue was who could legitimately evaluate others or was mature enough 


” 2 Cor 12:20-21. See V. P. Furnish, 2 Corinthians (AB 32A; Garden City, NY, 
1984), pp. 561-62. 

8 On éptg see 1 Cor 1:11; 3:3; on GiAog 1 Cor 3:3; on arrogance, haughtiness, 
and pride, see fn. 5, above; on é&katactaciat, see Paul’s discussion throughout | Cor 
5-14. 

° S. K. Stowers, The Diatribe and Paul’s Letter to the Romans (Chico, 1981), pp. 93-6, 
110-12. Philodemus, On Frank Criticism cols. 15b-2la. See pp. 150-52, above. 

10 1 Cor 4:6, 10; 8:11-13; 10:15; 2 Cor 11:17-19. Arrogance and “harshness” 
were often closely related. See Isocrates, To Demonicus 30-31; and To Philip 116; 
Theophrastus, Characters 24; Philodemus, On Vices col. 10.11-13 Jensen. 
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to be both exempt from blame and in a rightful position to guide 
others, thus featuring the intricate relationship between maturity and 
leadership qualification. Evidence of the question of leadership style 
which centered on the legitimate use of harshness in moral exhorta- 
tion became a central bone of contention between Paul and the “wise” 
and is found throughout the Corinthian correspondence. In this debate 
a certain typology emerges not only of the “wise” as recalcitrant 
students but also of the “weak” who display traits of tender and 
insecure students who need a gentle guidance. 

We can appreciate the issue of leadership style by focusing on 
Paul’s imagery of harshness which can be explicated in light of an- 
cient Greek educational theory. Evidence for the dispute on harsh- 
ness is fourfold. Firstly, we have direct evidence that some in Corinth 
had charged Paul with being unduly harsh both in his letters and a 
visit to them. Paul’s reflections on “grief” where some in Corinth 
complain of the excessive Adan Paul caused show that questions 
concerning excessive harshness in moral exhortation were debated 
by Paul and some in Corinth.'' Secondly, we have indirect evidence 
for this debate in the terms dvexeodoı and katavaprav.'? Here Paul, 
reverting back to imagery of ancient Greek educational theory, asks 
the disobedient to submit as obedient students to his discipline, which 
he as their father can rightly exert. Thirdly, that the issue is one of 
harshness and appropriate mode of guidance is seen in Paul’s 
oblique threats of harsh discipline. Through subtle threats Paul at- 
tempts both to exert his authority over the Corinthians and to shame 
them into repentance. The phrase nveöna xpaiitntos suggests that the 
issue is one of corrective discipline by a more mature person and his 
methods of guidance.'? Finally, Paul deplores the inconsiderate harsh- 
ness of the wise in their attempt to reform the weak through rational 
arguments and by means of a forceful example and criticizes the 
wise for their harshness when correcting others; on the other hand, 
he justifies his own harshness in view of its end result, namely, it 
grieved the Corinthians into repentance.'* This dispute on harshness 
also centers on questions of flexible and versatile guidance. 


"Cf. 2 Cor 1:24; 10:9-10; 12:14-16. Note 2 Cor 2:1, tò un naAıv Ev Adm mpdc 
dpa érGeiv. 

1? 2 Cor 11:1, 4, 9, 19, 20; 12:13, 14. 

13 1 Cor 4:14-21; 2 Cor 10:6; 12:21; 13:1-2, 10. For the phrase nveöpa rpaörntog 
see, 1 Cor 4:21; cf. 2 Cor 10:1; Gal 6:1. See Plutarch, On Tranquility of Mind 476F. 

14 1 Cor 8; 2 Cor 2; 7:9. 
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In chapter one I discussed the blurred line between beguilement 
and truthful guidance, between adaptation which is concerned either 
with personal gain or the well being of others. Such tendentiousness 
also inheres in Paul’s remarks on his own flexible behavior. Through- 
out the early chapters of this book I advanced a suggestive hypoth- 
esis regarding the function of 1 Cor 9:19-23, claiming that the flex- 
ible approach articulated in this pericope relates to the motives of 
association with all in recruitment and to an affable approach in 
psychagogy.'’ The affable approach needed for the weak and tender 
is one side of the mixed method I discussed in chapter two. The 
harsh dimension of the mixed method, needed because of the dispo- 
sition of the recalcitrant students, is also evident throughout the 
Corinthian correspondence. Paul’s flexible approach requires an ac- 
commodation in an attempt to benefit as many as possible, both 
those who belong to the community and others. Such emphasis is 
evident throughout the larger literary context of 1 Cor 5:1-11:1 where 
Paul concerns himself with issues of adaptability, versatility, and the 
association of different types of people. 

Contrary to the “wise” in Corinth, Paul subscribes to an affable 
and versatile leadership model both in “recruitment” and “psy- 
chagogy”. Paul’s flexible recruitment practice which included asso- 
ciation with different character types, including the immoral, was seen 
as reprehensible and somewhat askew to his earlier recommendation 
to the Corinthians. Some in Corinth also questioned Paul’s affable 
psychagogy, wishing instead to be more forthright in their guidance 
of the weak (1 Cor 8). Before discussing the form and function of 
1 Cor 9:19-23 and the motifs of adaptation, versatility and associa- 
tion, evident both in this pericope and its larger literary context, a 
few general remarks on Paul’s flexible life and adaptability in the 
epistolary and hortatory context of 1 Corinthians are in order. 


6.1 Paul’s Adaptability in Conduct and Speech 


Paul’s life was indeed multi-faceted, spanning various demographic 
and cultural dimensions. Ethnically a Jew, Paul wrote in Greek and 
was a Roman citizen.'® Paul, the Jew, had an agenda which included 


15 Refer to pp. 1-4, 15-17, 43-45, 87-88, 104-105 and 178-81, above. 
'6 For the value of a “Greek,” like Paul the Jew, possessing Roman citizenship in 
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non-Jews. As an active “itinerant recruiter” and “community organ- 
izer,”'’ Paul was both exposed to different customs around the 
Mediterranean basin and faced the task of integrating the various 
viewpoints presented by his converts. Common expectations towards 
transient public speakers and psychagogic nurture were present in 
the cities where Paul founded communities. In order to be persua- 
sive Paul needed to understand the customs of the recipients and the 
acceptable ways and means of presenting oneself (favorably) to one’s 
audience. Here Paul availed himself of common ways and means of 
conceptualizing his activity.'® Charges leveled against Paul do have a 
familiar ring from the public arena where religious and philosophical 
recruiters encountered the charge of being a charlatan or fraud as 
others scrutinized their motives.’? Regardless of the precise social 
matrix of Paul’s activity, we confidently maintain that Paul functioned 
in a commonly recognized role associated with the transient propa- 
gandist of the eastern Mediterranean world,” a role which Jews (prob- 
ably) also assumed.”! 


the early Principate see G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek 
World From the Archaic Age to the Arab Conquests (Ithaca, New York, 1981), pp. 455-56. 

‘7 Contrast G. Theissen’s “community organizer” versus “itinerant charismatic” 
in The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity. Essays on Corinth (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 
27-67. 

18 See A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis, 1989), pp. 
76-77. This can be seen also on the literary level in the use of various literary 
forms and metaphors with classical echoes. See R. Renehan, “Classical Greek 
Quotations in the New Testament,” in D. Neiman and M. Schatkin (eds.), The 
Heritage of the Early Church (OCA 195; Rome, 1973), pp. 17-46. 

° L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, in der Zeit von August 
bis Ausgang der Antonine (9th and 10th ed. by G. Wissowa; 4 vols. Leipzig, 1919-21), 
vol. 4, pp. 301-308. See Dio Chrysostom, Discourses 13.14, 31; 32.8, and pp. 53-58, 
above. 

2 U. Kahrstedt, Kulturgeschichte der römischen Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1958), pp. 306-13, 
353-54; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904), pp. 334- 
83; W. L. Liefeld, “The Wandering Preacher as a Social Figure in the Roman 
Empire,” (Diss., Columbia University, 1967); P. Bowers, “Paul and Religious Propa- 
ganda in the First Century,” NovT 22.4 (1980), pp. 316-23. R. F. Hock argues for 
the workship as the social matrix of Paul’s activity (The Social Context of Paul’s Ministry 
[1980], pp. 37-42); S. K. Stowers argues for the household (“Social Status, Public 
Speaking and Private Teaching: The Circumstances of Paul’s Preaching Activity,” 
NovT 26 [1984], pp. 59-82). 

| D. Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians, pp. 83-228. The evidence 
for Jewish propagandistic endeavor is scant. See S. McKnight, A Light among the 
Gentiles. Jewish Missionary Activity in the Second Temple Period (Minneapolis, 1990), S. J. 
D. Cohen, “Adolph Harnack’s ‘The Mission and Expansion of Judaism’: Christian- 
ity Succeeds Where Judaism Fails,” The Future of Early Christianity. Essays in honor of 
Helmut Koester (ed. B. A. Pearson; Minneapolis, 1991), pp. 166-69. 
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This “Hellenistic” context required a flexible approach on Paul’s 
part. Although there was a certain measure of uniformity around the 
Mediterranean basin due to Roman rule, Paul’s travels throughout 
Palestine, Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy gave him ample 
opportunity to experience the differences in mentality and customs 
among these various regions. The same applies to differences among 
such urban centres as Jerusalem, Caesarea, Tarsus, the Syrian and 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra (and Derbe), Troas, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Beroea, Corinth, Ephesus, Athens, and Rome, many 
of which Paul, according to the author of Acts at least, visited more 
than once,” and the small provincial towns of the rural areas en- 
countered throughout his travels. That Paul’s travels made a lasting 
impact on his self-image is not to be doubted. Working on this soil 
thus paved the way for, indeed, necessitated, Paul’s adaptability. Such 
a flexibility probably did not appeal much to the Romans whom 
Paul encountered.” Paul, however, wanted to accommodate himself, 
without restriction, to all those he met in order to be the most effec- 
tive in his role as God’s herald. “I have become everything in turn 
to men of every sort” (1 Cor 9:22b) would then be an expression of 
both a fact and a desire. Paul could say, like Tennyson’s Ulysses, “I 
am a part of all that I have met... .”** 

Paul’s view of the circumstances of his life have found their ex- 
pression in the peristasis catalogues which often note the adverse nature 
of these circumstances, thus requiring adaptation and resourcefulness 
in order to survive.” These catalogues and the various physical cir- 
cumstances Paul encountered do not tell us much as to the ways in 
which he might have had to adapt in light of different customs or 
the vocation or disposition of those he met. 2 Cor 11:23-29 with its 
reference to “labors,” “imprisonments,” “shipwrecks,” and “frequent 
journeys,” is somewhat more detailed than the other catalogues 
(1 Cor 4:9-13, “we wander from place to place”; 2 Cor 4:8-9; 6:3-10), 
but much is left to the imagination. We only have some of the cir- 
cumstantial contexts within which Paul needed to adapt in his more 
transient role and its necessity. 


22 See J. C. Hurd, Jr., The Origin of 1 Corinthians, p. 29. 

2 W, B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme (New York, 1968), pp. 129, 148, notes the 
tendency among Romans to regard the Greeks as fickle opportunists. 

”% Cf. W. D. Davies, Invitation to the New Testament (London, 1967), p. 241. 

3 Cf. 2 Cor 11:26-27. See J. T. Fitzgerald, Cracks in an Earthen Vessel: An Exami- 
nation of the Catalogues of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence (Atlanta, 1988), p. 37. 
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Many of Paul’s experiences would have resonance with the expe- 
rience of other transient speakers, such as Dio Chrysostom when he 
began roaming about everywhere and put on a humble attire. Dio’s 
identity was not clear to those he met; they sometimes called him a 
tramp, a beggar, and even a philosopher. In his “frequent journeys,” 
documented by the author of Acts, Paul’s affinity with the “much- 
turned” and “much-travelled” Odysseus and the “roaming” Dio 
Chrysostom is all too clear.” Paul had probably, as Diogenes of Sinope 
and Aristippus, “discovered the means of adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances” and was “capable of adapting himself to place, time 
and person, and playing his part appropriately under whatever cir- 
cumstances.”?’ But acknowledging that Paul in his transient role is 
comparable to Odysseus and Dio, for example, only gives us the 
context of our question and the reasons for its necessity, but does 
not begin to explicate the extent, nature, and possible forms of such 
an adaptation. 

We can begin to concretize Paul’s adaptation by studying how he 
cast his activity in different guises and uses manifold imagery to 
conceptualize his activity.”* Evidence for Paul’s adaptability is found 
in reflections on his activity, in the practice he attempts to imple- 
ment in his communities, and in his own approach in his letters. 
The last gives evidence for Paul’s verbal adaptability and shows us 
how he implemented his own theory of adaptation. The letter to the 
Romans, as does Gal 4:12, takes us to the center of Paul’s self-pres- 
entation as a Jewish anomaly who adapts and identifies with the 
Gentiles and their particular justification in Christ.” It is probably 
correct that more cultural diversity requires more behavioral accom- 
modation. The “rambunctious Corinthian church” with its multifari- 
ous constituents presents itself then as an ideal case study of Paul’s 


Æ Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 13.11; Paul, 1 Cor 4:11; 2 Cor 11:26; Phil 4:11-14. 

27 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.22; 2.66. Horace contrasts the 
conduct of the Cyrenaic Aristippus, who could adapt to any circumstance, with the 
less sensible behavior of Diogenes, the Cynic, who courted the common people 
(Epistle 1.17.13-32). 

28 For example as a nurturing spiritual father and considerate friend or brother. 
See pp. 186-90, above. 

29 Gal 4:12, Tiveode ac yó, ötı kyo wc bueis, ddeApoi, SEou01 bwav. In H. D. Betz’ 
view, this verse presupposes a “strange ‘missionary doctrine’” exemplified by Paul’s 
becoming a Christian outside the Torah in order to save the Galatians (Galatians. A 
Commentary on Paul’s Letter to the Churches in Galatia [Hermeneia; Philadelphia, 1979}, 
pp. 220-37). Betz misses the force of Paul’s Jewish anomaly when he says that Paul 
lived among the Galatians as a Christian, neither as a Jew nor as a pagan. 
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adaptation.” The Corinthian correspondence gives us much infor- 
mation for Paul’s flexible approach, both in Paul’s succinct reference 
to his own affable practice in 1 Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32-33, and 
throughout the letter where Paul adapts, in his use of hortatory terms 
and techniques, for example, to the different constituents of the 
Corinthian community. 

Paul’s letters were written at a time when the hortatory tradition 
was in a state of flux and attempts at systematization were in their 
infancy. His letters form a continuum with the hortatory tradition in 
antiquity and hortatory techniques are prominent throughout his 
letters.2! The terms napaxadéw, rapaxinoıc, vov8etén, vov8ecia, 
AvapıuıvmoKo, TapayyéAAw@, as well as (Ñ) ob« olSate St1, and the set- 
ting forth of a model to be imitated, bring the hortatory nature of 1 
Corinthians into relief. Besides noticeable affinities with hortatory 
blaming letters, this letter shares features of the letter of friendship.” 
Many philophronetic features of ancient letters are present in 
1 Corinthians, such as reference to common correspondence, the meta- 
phorical use of “brother” and “sister,” language expressing concern 
for the well-being of the recipients, statements of intent of upcoming 
visits, and the use of ti odv otv, ddeAqoi, GAAG &pei tig‘, and tt odv 
ọn; all indicating a friendly diatribal exchange with an imaginary 
interlocutor. And, at the beginning of his paraenesis in 1:10, Paul 
employs one of the proverbial expressions of friendship. The com- 
mon presence-absence motif of the friendly letter also occurs. The 
letter is a substitute for the author’s actual presence by which the 
pain of separation is mediated, and an executor of its author’s will. 
In light of these features it is best to see 1 Corinthians as a friendly 
hortatory blaming letter.” 


2 D, Engels, Roman Corinth. An Alternative Model for the Classical City (Chicago, 1990), 
p. 93. 

3! As, for example, in | Thessalonians. See Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philoso- 
phers, pp. 49-66. 

32 For napaxadéw see 1 Cor 1:10; 4:13, 16; 14:31; and 16:15-16; for napd&xAnorc 
see 14:3; for vovBetéw see 4:14; for vovBecia. see 11:10; for dvanınforw see 4:17; for 
napayyéhAw see 7:10; 9:14; and 11:17; for (A) od« ofSate Sti, see 3:16; 5:6; 6:2, 3, 9, 
15, 16, 19; 9:13, 24 (cf. also (ob) H&Aw 58 dyes yiveodaı / eidevan ötı in 10:20 and 11:3; 
and ofdate...8t: in 16:15). On the call for imitation see 4:16 and 11:1 (muntai pov 
yiveode). Cf. Ps.-Demetrius 1 (32, 1-17 Malherbe); H. Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee 
und Phraeseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Helsinki, 1956), pp. 115-27. On 
hortatory blaming letters, see S. K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity 
(Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 125-141. 

33 For the above noted features, see 1 Cor 1:10, “I appeal to you... that you be 
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It is important to recognize both the hortatory practices of the 
participatory psychagogy in vogue in Paul’s communities and the 
hortatory features of Paul’s own psychagogic guidance.* Paul shows 
not only an awareness of different hortatory terms and techniques 
but also a keen recognition of varying degrees of harshness in their 
use and their effects on others. From a psychagogic perspective it is 
somewhat fallacious to classify hortatory terms and their function in 
either the epideictic or advisory genres of rhetoric since charac- 
teristics of both genres are inherent in a psychagogic discourse. 
1 Corinthians betrays the basic pattern of such a discourse. The for- 
mal epistolary nature of this letter gives example of Paul’s guidance 
in the role of a frank and friendly counselor who mixes praise and 
blame as he presents the honorable and the shameful, the expedient 
and useful, and the choiceworthy and what should be rejected. This 
mixture of praise and blame, evident throughout in the letter, shows 
Paul’s concern with adaptation and for the impact his hortatory means 
do have on the recipients of the letter.” 

Issues of adaptation are evident within the larger literary context 

‘of 1 Cor 9:19-23, as is clear from Paul’s mixture of praise and blame. 
An affable approach is also evident in Paul’s use of the terms obpgopog 
(5:12; 7:35; 10:23; 12:7), evoxnuov (7:35; cf. 7:36; 13:5), and kañóç 
(7:1, 8, 26, 37, 38; cf. 5:6), which underline the consequences of his 
directives. These terms are so-called “common topics” which relate 
to the aim of a discourse, including the expedient, the honorable 


united in the same mind and the same judgment” (cf. 2 Cor 13:11); 1:1; 4:18-21; 
5:9, 11; 6:12-20; 7:1, 15, 25; 8:1; 9:5; 10:19, 23-11:1; 11:2, 32; 12:1; 14:26; 15:35; 
16:1, 5-7, 12; M. Biinker, Briefformular (Göttingen, 1984), pp. 22-34; and Koskenniemi, 
Studien zur Idee und Phraeseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr., pp. 64-66, 147, 
170-71. For the presence/absence motif in 1 Cor 5:3; 11:34, see K. Thraede, Grundzüge 
griechisch-römisher Brieftopik (Munich, 1970) and pp. 324-25, below. See also D. Lühr- 
mann, “Freundschaftsbrief trotz Spannungen. Zu Gattung und Aufbau des Ersten 
Korintherbriefes,” Studien zum Text and zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments (ed. W. Schrage; 
Berlin, 1986), pp. 298-314. 

# See pp. 62, 64-65 and 202-204, above. 

3 In Chapter Two, we saw the need for adaptability in psychagogic guidance in 
the use of the mixed method of praise and blame. The common use of praise and 
blame in psychagogic guidance intertwines the formal aspects of both the epideictic 
and deliberative genres. Although psychagogy highlights rather the epideictic fea- 
tures of the letter, it is not my purpose to contest Margaret M. Mitchell’s hypothesis 
that 1 Corinthians is a compositional unity containing a deliberative argument urg- 
ing concord in the Corinthian community (Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An 
Exegetical Investigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians, HUT 28. Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1991). 
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and just, the possible, greatness, and their contraries.* An orator 
must have at his fingertips propositions on these topics and prove 
that the course to which he exhorts is just, lawful, expedient, honor- 
able, pleasant and practical. Common topics are situational and take 
seriously the contingencies of the addressees’ life and add to the 
persuasiveness of the appeal. The concern with the beneficial, edify- 
ing, decent, and good, in an epistolary context which combines dis- 
suasion and persuasion with praise and blame, underscores the conse- 
quentialist nature of the endeavor and Paul’s concern with adaptation. 

Paul’s appeals are couched in specific and general advice, with 
praise for choiceworthy action and sometimes harsh blame for the 
opposite.” All of this is done in a friendly and “brotherly” fashion. 
Paul appeals to the tradition he and the Corinthians share, to his 
own judgment on issues, and to the teaching of nature as well as to 
the capacity of his readers to deliberate and come to a reasonable 
conclusion.” Paul’s response in 1 Cor 7 shows his non-rigid approach, 
emphasizing individually different appropriations of a common tradi- 
tion. After the remarks on marriage and the expression of his wish 
that all people be like himself, Paul notes that each has his own gift 
from God. The word £xastos draws attention to individual differ- 
ences and the religious impact of such differences; each should live 
according to the gift the Lord has apportioned him.” This is, Paul 
notes, how he orders in all the churches. 

Paul also spotlights different ethical authorities and their relative 
importance. He contrasts saying something by way of concession, 
not of command, and draws attention to his own opinions, claiming 
to have the spirit of God.” Sometimes Paul concedes not having any 


3 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1358b23; 1362a18; 1359a38; 1365b; Anaximenes, Rhet. ad 
Alexandrum 1421b 23-26; 1427b39-41; 1428a1-2; H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen 
Rhetorik (Münich, 1973), 1.51-61 # 53-65. Later rhetoricians recognize advantage 
as the aim of the deliberative genre, adding worth or honor as a desideratum. The 
same holds true for epideictic oratory. See Cicero, The Making of an Orator 2.82; de 
Invent. 2.155-58; [Cicero] ad Her. 3.2.3; 3.3.8, Theon, Progymnasmata 8.43-50 (ed. 
Butts); Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 3.8.22-25; 3.4.16; 3.7.28; 11.1.8-9, 14. 

37 In his use of harshness, a friend aims at that which is noble and beneficial 
(mpög tò KaAdv Kai ovppépov; Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 55D). 

38 Cf. S. K. Stowers, “Paul on the Use and Abuse of Reason,” in D. L. Balch, 
E. Ferguson and W. A. Meeks (eds.), Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of 
Abraham J. Malherbe (Minneapolis, 1990), pp. 262-66. 

* 1 Cor 7:17. See also Rom 12:3, 6 and 14:22, and my discussion on pp. 219- 
28, above. 

* 1 Cor 7:6, 40. Contrast | Cor 2:16 and see my discussion on pp. 301-304, below. 
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command from the Lord and contrasts his opinion and the Lord’s. 
As to the married, it is not his command but the Lord’s that they 
should remain married. Paul claims not to have any command from 
the Lord with regard to the virgins but still gives his own opinion. In 
his opinion it is “well” (xaAéc) for the unmarried and the widows to 
remain as they are. As an exception, however, under certain condi- 
tions, “they should marry” (7:8-12). 

In a casuistic manner, Paul gives an instance when the “good” 
may be modified; when the unmarried and the widows do not live 
continently they should marry. By this Paul has underscored the 
“good” as a behavioral standard and particularizes an exception to 
the good by a reference to an emotional state of mind which over- 
rides the good. Paul also uses the term xaAög to underline the desir- 
ability of action—“It is a good thing for a man to stay as he is” 
(7:26). Paul’s overall concern is the welfare of the Corinthians, for 
what is expedient and beneficial as well as for what is “decent” or 
“seemly.” His aim is to “promote undistracted propriety and devo- 
tion toward God” (7:35). Paul’s adaptation is then necessitated by 
his concern for the community united in a common worship. This is 
also clear from Paul’s use of a common topic in chapter eleven where 
he appeals to the Corinthians’ understanding, the “teaching of 
nature,” what is “fitting” and the “habit” of not being contentious 
(1 Cor 11:13-16). 

The larger context within which the dictum of adaptability occurs, 
namely | Cor 5:1-11:1, forms a thematic unity of freedom and rights, 
as well as that of association of different types of people, inside and 
outside the community.*! Throughout, Paul’s rhetorical audience is 
seen in terms of a twofold solution to the human predicament, namely, 
ascetic and conceptual-intellectual, analogous to a therapeutic model 
recommended by Plutarch.” The ascetic solution is evident in 1 Cor 
7; the conceptual-intellectual one in 6:12-20 and 8:1-11:1. Both are 


“| This is evident from 1 Cor 6:12-20 with its focus on moral freedom and from 
the recurrence of key terms in 6:12-11:1: "E§eotw is used twice in 6:12 and in 
10:23; &Aebdepog occurs in 7:21, 22, 39; 9:1, 10; éAevBepia in 10:29; eEovcia in 7:37; 
8:9; 9:4, 5, 6, 12, 18; and sEova1dlw in 6:12 and 7:4. See S. K. Stowers, “A ‘De- 
bate’ over Freedom: I Corinthians 6:12-20,” Christian Teaching: Studies in Honor of 
LeMoine G. Lewis (ed. Everett Ferguson; Abilene, TX, 1981), pp. 59-71. 

® Le., &oxnots and erıAoyıonot, succinctly stated in Plutarch’s On Compliancy 532D. 
These “solutions” correspond to what scholars have labelled “libertine” and “as- 
cetic” (Weiss, Korintherbrief, p. 169). Paul assumes the presence of both these “ten- 
dencies” within the community. 
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means to achieve self-mastery. Interestingly, Paul is stringent when 
he attempts to modify the intellectual position but flexible when it 
comes to the ascetic position. He also partially uses the ascetic di- 
mension in order to counter the intellectual self-mastery of the wise 
by showing them a correct kind of (ascetic) self-mastery (9:24-10:13), 
one which goes to the extreme to benefit others and not only oneself. 

In 1 Cor 7 Paul discusses the rights of husbands and wives, wid- 
ows, the unmarried, and slaves. Freedom and the eating of meat 
sacrificed to idols and the way to reform others is the topic in chap- 
ter 8. In chapter 9 Paul uses himself as an example of voluntarily 
restricting one’s freedom for the good of others. After a dire warning 
and emphasis on self-discipline in 10:1-13 (cf. 9:24-27), and a dis- 
cussion of the dangers of participation in sacrificial meals (10:14-22), 
Paul returns in 10:23 to the slogan of 6:12, arguing that individual 
freedom must be restricted by communal advantage. As Paul is criti- 
cal of the wise in this context so also in 6:12-20 where Paul in no 
uncertain terms affirms what the wise deny. The well-attested ver- 
sion of the Stoic paradox “only the wise man is truly free,”—“all 
things are permitted for me”—is stated and modified twice; freedom 
of action should be beneficial to the actor and not lead to the loss 
of freedom. Two further slogans are advanced for the libertine po- 
sition, “food is meant for the stomach and the stomach for food and 
God will destroy both one and the other” and “every sin which a 
man commits is apart from the body.”*? The body is morally irrel- 
evant. Paul counters with an exhortation, “flee immorality” and “glorify 
God in your body” (1 Cor 6:18a; 20b; cf. 10:14). 

In his criticism of the “wise” Paul calls for imitation of his con- 
duct as he has imitated that of Christ (11:1). Just before his call for 
imitation, Paul gives the wise two criteria of conduct, as he relativizes 
their behavior situationally. Firstly, “whatever you do, do everything 
for the glory of God.” Secondly, 


give no offense to Jews or to Greeks or to the church of God, just as 
I try to please everyone in everything I do (rüvra n&ow &péoKw), not 
seeking my own advantage, but that of many, so that they may be 
saved (1 Cor 10:32-33). 


* 1 Cor 6:13ab, 18b. That these are the parameters of the slogans and reflect 
the Corinthian position is shown by J. Murphy-O’Connor, “Corinthian Slogans 
in 1 Cor 6:12-20,” CBQ 40.3 (1978) 391-96. Cf. W. L. Willis, Idol Meat in Corinth. 
The Pauline Argument in 1 Corinthians 8 and 10 (SBLDS 68; Chico, California, 1985), 
pp. 123-222. 
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These criteria are the driving force of Paul’s vocation. Paul wishes to 
benefit all and seek the advantage of many, to “please everyone in 
everything.” Paul does “all things” for the gospel and urges his read- 
ers to do everything for the glory of God. By emphasizing what 
benefits others over against self-benefit, Paul counters Epictetus’ say- 
ing that “every living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest.”** This emphasis, together with the reference to the “groups” 
and “disposition” in 1 Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32-33, and oi noAAoi in 
the latter text, expands the horizon of Paul’s readers from the indi- 
vidual to the many, from self-advantage to the advantage of others, 
and is our clue to Paul’s purpose in the overall context of his dictum 
of adaptation. The emphasis on recruitment and psychagogy evi- 
dent in the form of 1 Cor 9:19-23 is also present in 10:32-33 with 
its reference both to the “church of God” and also to “Jews” and 
“Greeks.” One must adapt to and associate with different types of 
people both within and outside the community in order to please 
and benefit as many as possible. 


6.2 The Form and Function of 1 Corinthians 9:19-23: Adaptability in the 
Unreserved Association with All and in Psychagogy 


The classic statement on Paul’s affable approach is found in 1 Cor 
9:19-23. This pericope reveals a distinct form which should guide 
our understanding of its function: 


19 ’EdedQepoc yàp ðv Ex návtæv não guavtov e50bAwoa,, 
iva tobds rAelovag kepðhoo. 
20 Kai Eyevöunv 
(I) toig Tovdaiors dg ‘Tovdaios, 
iva ‘lovdaious Kepöngw. 
(2) toic dnd vonov WG brò vópov, UN dv adbtdc dnd vóuov, 
Yva tods brò vópov Kepdfjow. 
21 (3) toig &vópoiç ds ğvouoç, un ðv ävouoç Beod GAA’ Evvopoc 
Xpıotod, 
iva kepdava@ tod àvópovç. 


* 1 Cor 10:33, 24. See 1 Clem. 48.6. Compare Epictetus, Discourse 2.22.15-16, 
26-27. 

8 OinoAkot is a standard way of referring to the “multitude” (LSJ s.v.); Epictetus, 
Discourse 3.4.12; Isocrates, Letter to Philip 1.22; To Demonicus 17; To Nicocles 45; 50. 
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22a &yevönnv 
(4) roig aodeveoıv &obevńs, 
Wa. tov daGeveic Kepönoe. 
22b toig n&ow yeyova návta, 
{va ravtag TIVES CHC. 
23 névta ðt norð ià TO edayyédiov, 
iva ovykoivovòç adtod yEvapaı. 





19 For though I am free with respect to all, I have made myself a 
slave to all, 
so that I might win more of them. 
20 (1) To the Jews I became as a Jew, f 
in order to win Jews. 
(2) To those under the law I became as one under the law 
(though I myself am not under the law) 
so that I might win those under the law. 
21 (3) To the lawless ones I became as a lawless one 
(though I am not free from God’s law but am under Christ’s law) 
so that I might win the lawless ones. 
22a (4) To the weak I became weak, 
so that I might win the weak. 
22b Indeed, J have become everything in turn to men of every sort, 
so that in one way or another I may save some. 
23 I do it all for the sake of the gospel, 
so that I may share in its blessings. 


This pericope begins and rounds off with a general claim of wide 
applicability: Paul has made himself a slave to all [people] (now 
éuavtov é50vAwoa, v. 19) and has become all things to all (toig nücıv 
yéyova n&vta, v. 22b) those [people] mentioned in vv. 20-22a, namely, 
“Jews,” “those under the law,” “the lawless ones,” and “the weak.”*’ 
Paul’s affable approach has a specific goal in mind, expressed in a 


* I have adjusted the translation of NRSV using the “lawless ones” instead of 
“those outside the law.” I use the NEB translation of verse 22b. J. Weiss saw in this 
pericope formally a chiastic correspondence, B (v. 20a) C (v. 20b) Œ (v. 21a) B’ 
(v. 22b) in vv. 20-22, but in content a parallelismus membrorum, BC B’C’. See “Beiträge 
zur Paulinischen Rhetorik,” Theologische Studien, Bernhard Weiss zu seinem 70. Geburtstag 
dargebracht (Göttingen, 1897), pp. 194-95. N. W. Lund identified the chiastic struc- 
ture of 9:19-22 with A (v. 19) B (v. 20a) C (v. 20b) Œ (v. 21) B’ (v. 22a) A’ (v. 22b). 
See Chiasmus in the New Testament. A Study in the Form and Function of Chiastic Structures. 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Pub., 1992 (org. publ. 1942), p pp. 147-48. 

” C. K. Barrett notes that the definite article (toig n&ow) “groups together all the 
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sequence of five identical purpose clauses (iva kepõńoo, iva kepdjoo, 
iva xepdjow, iva kepõávo, iva kepönoo; vv. 19, 20, 21, 22a), one iva 
odo clause (v. 22b; 10:33, iva cw8Ho1v) and a general purpose clause 
(v. 23). The purpose of Paul’s voluntary slavery and adaptation is to 
“gain” or “win” all these people or as many as possible (‘iva toüg 
nAeiovag kepôhoo),® saving or benefitting some in one way or an- 
other (iva navräg tıvas 0000; v. 22b). Paul rounds off this pericope 
by stating that he does this all for the sake of the gospel so that he 
may share in its benefits (or “be a fellow-participant in the gospel,” 
{va ovyKoweavos abtod (sc. tod edayyeAlov) yEvapaı; v. 23). 

The words o®&w and xepdaivo used in the purpose clauses express 
Paul’s concern. L@ is a common term among moralists used to 
connote their concern to benefit others; xepdaivo, on the other hand, 
often denotes personal profit. These two terms are sometimes used 
together, bringing the above contrast to the foreground, as, for ex- 
ample, in two speeches in which Antisthenes contrasts Ajax and 
Odysseus in defence of the latter. In the former speech Ajax accuses 
Odysseus of acting secretively, willing to suffer ill treatment, if he 
might thereby gain (kepdaivo) something. In the latter speech Odysseus 
replies, referring to the analogy of steersmen who night and day look 
out how to save the sailors, claiming, “so do I myself and I save 
both you and all the other men.”*° This contrast is also seen in the 
Cynic Epistle of Diogenes. Dionysius is encouraged to accept the gui- 
dance of a pedagogue who “carries a very painful whip” so that he 
may be “saved.” The urgency of the proposal is seen in Dionysius’ 
association with people who corrupt and destroy him; the latter are 
not looking out for any good they might do him, but rather “search- 
ing for whatever personal gain they might make.”?' Similarly, Dio 
Chrysostom finds it shocking if some who come in a guise of phi- 
losopher chant verses of their own composition and do that with a 


examples” given (A Commentary on The First Epistle to the Corinthians (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1968, p. 215). 

48 Or “the majority” (oi nAeioveg); cf. 1 Cor 10:5; 15:6. 

LSJ s.v. Cf. Jas 4:13; Matt 25:16; Titus 1:11. See Philodemus, On Frank Criti- 
cism frs. 34.3-4; 36.1-2. Col. 6b1l-3 contrasts a person who, in order to mature, has 
needed frank speech very little with a person who has been “saved” by it (6 58 da 
tabtns sesmopévoc). Cf. pp. 78-80, above. _ 

5 F, Decleva Caizzi (ed.), Antisthenis fragmenta (Milan, 1966), frs. 14 (Ajax) and 15 
(Odysseus). 

5! Ep. Diog. 29.1-3 (126, 1-28 Malherbe), raiðaywyâv ... oxdtog è dAyewstatov 
gépovta... saßen... SiapOeiporev ... 6 tı Kepdavodan Cytotov.... 
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view to their own profit and reputation, and not to improve others. 
This is “as if a physician when visiting patients would disregard their 
treatment and restoration of health.””? 

The term xepdaivo is integral to Paul’s self-identity as God’s in- 
strument in benefiting humans.’ Paul’s enslavement to all in order 
to be a participant in the gospel has resonance with his “counting 
everything as loss,” even his achievements as a Jew. In view of the 
distinction between personal profit and advantage of other, Paul’s 
adaptation apparently benefits both others and himself (9:23b)! How- 
ever, we should not attempt to distinguish too sharply the meaning 
of the terms xepdaivo and oa fw, since Paul uses both to describe 
the end goal of his adaptation.* The purpose of Paul’s voluntary 
slavery and unmitigated adaptation to all is to win over and benefit 
as many as he possibly can for the sake of the good news of which 
he is a herald. This requires not only good-will but strenuous effort, 
self-discipline and perseverence as the following pericope emphasizes 
(9:24-27). 

1 Cor 9:19-23 is still ambivalent, firstly, because the nature of 
Pauľ’s adaptation is not specified; secondly, because the identification 
of the groups is not clear; and thirdly, because it aligns Paul’s prac- 
tice to the all-conforming flatterer. Paul accentuates his adaptation 
in the “language of becoming,” by repeating yivopaı in verse 20 before 
the listing of the people and in verse 22a when referring to the weak 
and in his claim to have become all things to all in v. 22b. The 
chiastic structure of the pericope shows the inclusive nature of Paul’s 
adaptation: Paul has “made himself a slave to all” and has “become 
everything in turn to men of every sort” (vv. 19, 22b).? 

Paul’s “language of becoming” in this text has baffled scholars. 
C. K. Barrett, for example, notes that Paul differs from all “non- 
Christian Pharisees” in that he was ready to cease to be a Jew: “But 


52 Discourse 32.10, xépSoug évexev ... campias adtav kai tic Depaneiog cpeAtoere. 

5 Note Phil 3:7-9; 1:21. Cf. 1 Pet 3:1. D. Daube explains xepdaivo as a “rab- 
binic missionary term.” See The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956), 
pp. 352-61. 

5t Paul uses o@Cw to describe the purpose of his recruitment and the effect his 
message has (See fns. 59-60, below). Cf. Clement’s use of xepdaivo in Ped. 74.2 
(GCS 133, 17 Stahlin-Treu) in the sense of sparing a soul’s eternal death by the use 
of salutary harshness. 

5 Paul uses a similar motif in his repetition of yivonaı where he urges his readers 
to change in order to “become” something else than what they “are” (see 1 Cor 3:18; 
7:20-24; and 14:20 (cf. 4:15) as well as the use of ag ph in 7:29-31). 
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Paul (as he himself affirms elsewhere, notably 2 Cor xi.22; Phil iii.5) 
was a Jew. He could become a Jew only if, having been a Jew, he had 
ceased to be one and become something else. His Judaism was no 
longer of his very being, but a guise he could adopt or discard at 
will.” H. Conzelmann finds a way out of this dilemma by claiming 
that the ag in verse 20, “to the Jews I became as a Jew” is superflu- 
ous. The same holds true for the ws in verse 22, “to the weak I 
became as weak,” witnessed in MSS C D F G and other authorities. 
The latter is introduced secondarily in order to remove the offense 
of the suggestion that Paul should be said to have been weak. As to 
the former, the ws is superfluous because “[Paul] zs a Jew.” The as 
in verses 20b and 21 is on the other hand perfectly appropriate since 
“to the Gentiles [Paul] must become a Gentile.” 

An answer to the above dilemma is provided by several different 
clues. Our first clue to an understanding of the dictum of adaptation 
in | Cor 9:19-23 is found in discussions of the flatterer, the friend 
of many, the political man and also in defences of versatility. Here, 
the idea of association with different kinds of people is important as 
is also the social matrix of patronage and the question of what changes 
in adaptation. Our second clue comes from the close connection 
between the philosopher’s oyijwo and Adyoc, and our third from an- 
cient discussions of character portrayals." Finally, the form of this 
pericope is significant for its function within the larger literary context. 

With his reference to the “weak” Paul underlines his practice of 
adaptation in psychagogic nurture and with his reference to the 
“groups” of people his flexible approach in the transient role of itin- 
erant recruiter. Successful psychagogy and recruitment both require 
adaptation to different types of ethical characters, i.e., the good and 
lawless, and to persons of different psychological disposition. The 
distinction between recruitment and psychagogy or formation within 


5 C, K., Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 211; See also 
B. Hall: “The oddity of v. 20d (“not being myself under law”), indeed of the whole 
verse, is that Paul is a Jew.” In “All Things to All People: A Study of 1 Corinthians 
9:19-23,” in R. T. Fortna and B. R. Gaventa (eds.), The Conversation Continues. Studies 
in Paul & John. In Honor of J. Louis Martyn (Nashville, 1990), pp. 139-40. P. W. 
Gooch resolves the above dilemma by claiming that Paul had “... a new identity 
‘in Christ’. He is really a Jew no longer—but no more is he a Gentile... .” (“The 
ethics of accommodation: A study in Paul,” Tyndale Bulletin 29 (1978), p. 111). Gooch’s 
solution is similar to Betz’s in his discussion of Gal 4:12. 

>” H. Conzelmann, / Corinthians (Philadelphia, 1975), pp. 159 n. 5, 161 n. 28. 

58 See pp. 20-23, 42-43, and 48-49, above. 
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the community is heuristic more than a reflection of an actual con- 
dition since these form part of a continuum. Both novices and non- 
believers could be affected by the word of prophetic utterance in 
Corinthian worship, showing the fluid state of affairs regarding com- 
munal boundaries among early Christian groups, also seen from Paul’s 
use of identical words to describe the effect on both.” The purpose 
of associating with “outsiders” is to benefit them, to recruit or “save” 
them; this is also the reason why one can associate in marriage with 
an “unbeliever.” The purpose of harsh correction of the immoral 
and an affable approach towards the psychologically weak is also to 
save or benefit them.™ 

The reference to the various “groups” of people to which Paul 
adapts and the inclusive nature of Paul’s voluntary slavery and adap- 
tation, suggests the motif of unrestricted association with all, also 
accentuated by the reference to “the many” in 1 Cor 9:19, 22 and 
10:33, and by the contrast between personal and communal advan- 
tage present in the larger context. In order to interpret the function 
of this pericope what is significant is not the identity of the groups 
as such but rather this reference to “the many” and to the “weak” 
at the end of the pericope, distinguished from the groups by the 
repetition of £yevöounv and by the omission of the ag before the 
“weak,”®! 

This emphasis on adaptation in light of human diversity and 
psychagogic adaptation in light of the human disposition displays a 
distinct structure representing a common tradition which is clearly 


5 This is true both of the words that occur in 1 Cor 14:24, namely, éAéyyew and 
avaxpivew (4:5; 10:25, 27), and the words o@few and axdAdvur (1 Cor 1:18; 3:15; 
8:10; 9:22b; 10:9, 33). See W. Meeks, “‘Since Then You Would Need To Go Out 
Of The World’: Group Boundaries in Pauline Christianity,” in Critical History and 
Biblical Faith: New Testament Perspectives (ed. T. J. Ryan; Villanova, Pa.: College The- 
ology Society, 1979), pp. 4-29, and pp. 174-75 and 195-98, above. 

Paul is concerned with recruitment throughout the letter (cf. 1 Cor 1:18-21; 
9:19-27; 10:28-31; 15:1-3). “Recruitment” is highlighted by the words xnpboow 
(1:23; 9:27: 15:11, 12; cf. also 2 Cor 1:19; 11:4), kńpvypa (1:21; 2:4; 15:14), edayyelilo 
(1:17; 9:16, 18: 15:1-2), and tò evoryyéAtov (4:15; 9:12, 14, 18, 23). See also the 
reference to the “word of the cross” in 1:18 where Paul uses the contrast between 
“those who are saved or lost.” See 1 Cor 1:21 (6 Beög... csar tod motebovtas:); 
5:5 (iva tò nveðpa cwb Ev th Hepa tod Kvpiov); 7:16 (ti yap otdac, yovan, ei tov ävõpa 
odcers; fi ti oldac, &vep, ei thy yovaixa adcerc); 9:22b (toig n&ow yeyova návta, (vo rávtoç 
tivdg cow); 10:33b (uh Intov éuavt0d abupopov GAAG tò TOV TOAABV, iva o@hücıv); and 
15:2 (ðt ob Kai o@CecGe). See also 3:15. 

6! Introduced later in C D G and R. Paul uses & before ‘lovdaitos, òrò vönov and 
&vonoc. 
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articulated in Philo’s description of the political man and Maximus 
of Tyre’s defense of versatility. The good statesman is like a pilot 
and physician who need to adapt in light of diverse circumstances 
and conditions. To bring home the latter point, Philo notes the use 
of stringent measures by physicians, guardians, affectionate fathers, 
and all persons in charge. Philo and Maximus both emphasize a 
flexible approach in light of human diversity and the importance of 
adapting in view of the human disposition. This same twofold per- 
spective is evident in Paul’s emphasis on accommodation in the 
unrestricted association with all or the “multitude” and the impor- 
tance of psychagogic adaptation in the care of the weak. 

Paul refers in 1 Cor 9:20-22a to four distinct “groups” of people, 
namely, “Jews” (oi ‘lovdaio1), “those under the law” (oi ùro vopov), 
“the lawless ones” (ot &vopo1), and the “weak” (oi doOeveic). Paul’s 
Jewish identity is evident from the fact that he distinguishes himself 
from people of the second and third group by specific qualifications 
(“though I myself am not under the law” / “though I am not free 
from God’s law but am under Christ’s law”). By these qualifications 
and by mentioning two distinct groups of people after having re- 
ferred to the Jews without qualification, Paul indicates that people of 
the second and third group are others than Jews or what is signifi- 
cant is not their ethnicity as such. 

One might claim that Paul’s listing of “Jews”, “Greeks”, and “the 
church of God” at the end of his discussion of this section (10:32- 
33) gives suggestive evidence for the fact that Paul is indeed referring 
to “Gentiles” in the second and third instance in 1 Cor 9:20-21. 
However, if Paul wanted to say that he adapted himself to “Gen- 
tiles” after having claimed to have adapted himself to the Jews, one 
would have expected him to have used “EAAnveg (or even evn) or 
&miotor as he does throughout this letter and elsewhere.® This shows 
that what is significant for Paul as he refers to people of the second 
and third group here is not their ethnicity as such. By diverting 
from his regular way of speaking which is to refer to “Jews and 
Gentiles”, Paul indicates that he wants to say something specific 


® See pp. 38-45, above. 

6 Besides 1 Cor 10:32, Paul uses the phrase ‘lovdaior kai “EAAnves in 1 Cor 1:24; 
12:13; Rom 1:16; 2:9-10; 3:9; 10:12; and Gal 3:28 (cf. Col. 3:11). For other in- 
stances of “EAAnv, see 1 Cor 1:22 and Gal 2:3. For motor, see 1 Cor 6:6; 7:12- 
15; 14:22-24 (cf. also 2 Cor 4:4; 6:14-15). For (tà) vn, see | Cor 1:23; Rom 16:4; 
and Gal 2.12, 14. 
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about people other than Jews, namely, the “lawless ones” and those 
“under the law.” In 10:32 Paul reverts back to his normal way of 
speaking, referring collectively to “Greeks” when denoting people other 
than Jews. 

Although we can understand the function of this pericope without 
an identification of the people of the second and third group, I am 
not suggesting that their identity is insignificant or that such a knowl- 
edge might not be illuminating for Paul’s social practice. Absolute 
certainty is simply not attainable. My reading, however, does have 
implications for our understanding of the function of this pericope 
within its rhetorical context as well as for the identity of those Paul 
refers to. My reading, in particular, raises the likelihood that the 
word oi &vonoı has a moral connotation and shows that oi &odeveis 
refers to those who are psychologically weak. Such connotations gain 
support from understanding the function of this pericope in view of 
the larger context with its theme of association with different types 
of people of different dispositions. 

The identity of people of the second group (“those under the law”) 
is not clear. Paul uses oi ònò vopov only in 1 Cor 9:20 and Gal 4:5. 
These people were possibly “God-fearers” who wanted to follow some 
aspects of the Jewish law and thereby gain self-mastery, an issue with 
which Paul was concerned on other occasions, as we know.®© Certain 
forms of self-mastery are also clearly present in the larger epistolary 
context. I have claimed that Paul uses the pericope of 9:24-27 to 
emphasize a correct kind of self-mastery, namely, one which is con- 
cerned for the well-being of others and not simply self-edification. 
Individual spiritual exercises are also clearly subsumed under collec- 
tive edification in chapter 14. The emphasis on self-mastery is evi- 
dent in the claim of the wise to be totally in charge of their own 
destiny, being able to evaluate their own spiritual growth and that of 


6 Gal 4:5, Wa tod dnd vopov éayopéon (“in order that he might redeem those 
under the law”). Paul explains that this purpose is achieved through Jesus’ adapta- 
bility (“God sent his son, yevönevov Ex yovarkds, yevopevov dnd vópov, iva....). See 
also Paul’s reflections on Christ’s affable behavior in 2 Cor 5:20-21; 8:9; Rom 8:3; 
Gal 3:13; and Phil 2:5-11. See p. 216 (fn. 97), above. 

6 These people are referred to in Acts 17:4 as ot oeBdpevor “EAAnvec. For Paul’s 
concern with such issues, see Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans, pp. 42-82. 
TAeovéxtng (and nAeove&io; cf. 1 Cor 5:9) is clearly connected with the discourse 
on self-mastery as is éyxpateia (9:25) and doBévera (cf. 8:7-10; 9:22b) showing that 
Paul describes the practical issues in Corinth in psychological and ethical terms. See 
pp. 276-90, below. 
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others, especially the weak. “Weakness” as we shall see below also 
formed part of the discourse of self-mastery. I am not claiming that 
all these people are being referred to when Paul says he adapted 
himself to those “under the law”. I am simply drawing attention to 
the presence of issues relating to self-mastery in the letter, thus rais- 
ing the likelihood that “those under the law” were indeed concerned 
with such matters. 

The identity of people of the third group is not clear either but 
the larger rhetorical context and function of this pericope would seem 
to suggest that, contrary to a widespread view, Paul is not referring 
here to “Gentiles” as such or those who do not possess or have some 
particular law but rather to lawless and immoral people. The claim 
that 0 &vopog and oi &vopoi were common terms for gentiles or tech- 
nical expressions for gentiles is not supported by the evidence. “Avopog 
and cognates usually mean “evil”, “wicked”, or “sinful” in Jewish 
literature before 70 CE and the vast majority of examples refer to 
Jews or to the wicked in general and not to gentiles. “Outside the 
law” is then not its most natural translation but rather “transgres- 
sor”, “lawless men”, “lawlessness”, “evildoer” and “wickedness”.© 

Paul does not use oi &vonoı or &voptoc elsewhere, but uses the adv. 
avönog in Rom 2:12 (together with the adv. &vvöuoc, a hapax, as is 
Evvonog in 1 Cor 9:21), and avonia in Rom 4:7 (= Ps 32:1), 6:19, 
and 2 Cor 6:14. The opposition of @vonog to évvopov in v. 21 in 
the phrase un dv &vopos Heod GAA’ Evvonog Xpıiotod (RSV = “not 
being without law toward God but under the law of Christ”) need 
not indicate that the contrast implies the states of having and not 
having the law or that “without (or outside) the law” and “under the 
law” are the most plausible translations. This is clear from a text 
from Heliodorus’ Ethiopian Story (8.8.57) which also uses the opposi- 
tion of ò Evvonog drepontng (“a loyal contemner” or “one who law- 
fully despises”) with &vopov BovAevpatov (“disloyal designs” or “law- 
less intrigues”). 

Regardless of exactly how one translates the phrase Evvonog Xprotod, 
it can, in light of the above contrast and Paul’s use of 6 vönog tod 
Xpiotod (hapax) in Gal 6:2, be construed as Paul’s way of emphasiz- 
ing that although his adaptation towards the immoral could be seen 
as ungodly it is in complete accord with “Christ’s law” and affable 


% For this, see Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans, pp. 134-38. 
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behavior.” Indeed, it is Christ’s behavior that forms the examplary 
pattern of Paul’s own affable conduct (1 Cor 11:1). “Avopot is some- 
times used in connection with &dıroı, increasing the likelihood of 
a moral reading of the former term. Paul can then indirectly be 
referring to the &1xo1 (cf. 6:9) when he says he adapted himself to 
oi ävopor. I have adopted the translation of “the lawless ones” in 
order to draw attention to the moral connotations present in the 
word &vouoı.® 

In his effort to benefit others, Paul was then willing to associate 
with people of different moral standing. Although the identity of the 
“groups” referred to in 9:20-22 is not crucial for our understanding 
of the function of this pericope, a moral connotation of oi &vopot 
gains support from the above suggested function of the pericope. The 
offensiveness of such a blatantly circular argument can be somewhat 
lessened when we realize that Paul is concerned with the association 
of people of different moral standing in the larger literary context of 
the pericope. Reverberations of the issues hinted at in 1 Cor 9:19- 
23 are found in its wider context in Paul’s concern with a right and 
wrong form of association between different types of people both 
within and outside the community. Guidelines concerning intramu- 
ral behavior are given in chapters 8-14 where Paul discusses, among 
others things, the relative importance of individual and collective 
spiritual exercises, the association of rich and poor in the commu- 
nity, and the approach to be taken towards the weak. Discussions on 
matters relating to the association with outsiders and the immoral 
occur in chapters 5-7, 9-10, and 14. 

With whom one should associate relates to cultural norms regard- 
ing acceptable behavior, centering on the habits, customs, and man- 
ners which separate people. Such matters are for instance at issue 
in Gal 2:11-14. The bone of contention between Peter, Paul, and 


© See also Rom 3:27, vönog xiotews, and 8:2, vönog tod nveúpatoç tis Lorig Ev Xpıot® 
‘Inood. 

% ] Clem. 16.13; 56.11 (Job 5:22); 18.13; 35.9, 5; 45.4 (&vonor opposed to ikawo). 
Herm. Vis. 3.6.1, 4; Sim. 5.5.3; 9.9.1; Diogn. 9.3-6; Heliodorus, Ethiopian Story 8.8.57. 
In Who Is the Rich Person Who Will Be Saved? 20, Clement describes a rich man as 
Evvonog čvðpæroç or law-abiding or upright and uses the phrase “law of Christ” in 
23 (Xpiotod vönoc) in an ethical sense, contrasted with wrongdoing (ddixia). 

@ We have seen that such issues were widely discussed during Paul’s time. Asso- 
ciation with many was thought to ruin good moral behavior. Besides the works 
referred to on pp. 125-26, above, see Seneca, Epistles 103 (On the Dangers of Associa- 
tion with Our Fellow-Men) and 7 (On Crowds). 
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James was the question of association with the undesirable, in this 
instance the gentiles.” When reflecting on his affable approach in 1 
Corinthians, Paul had already experienced the repercussions of an 
accommodating practice; in Galatia, however, he is the stringent one, 
Peter the flexible one. Peter used to eat with gentile “sinners” until 
pressured by James; then he kept himself separate for fear of the 
circumcision faction.” The issue of “becoming” concerns a change 
in certain practices involving association, for example, one’s presence 
at a dinner party with a member of society previously shunned. Such 
a practice reminds us of flatterers and the friend of many, and the 
common animal analogies used to characterize them. The cunning 
of the polyp became proverbial. Thus, when the author of Barnabas 
explains a Jewish food law which forbade the consumption of a lam- 
prey, a polyp or a cuttlefish, he notes that this is advice not to “con- 
sort with or become like such men who are utterly ungodly and who 
are already condemned to death, just as these fish alone are ac- 
cursed.’”? 

Paul’s willingness to associate with all encountered a strong counter- 
tendency among those who emphasized the separation from the “im- 
moral.” But the incentive for Paul’s behavior was strong, found in 
the message of which he was the herald. The self-abasement and 
change in Christ’s “appearance” to that of a slave, shows that in his 
willingness to take on different oxnnaro, Paul is imitating Christ, as 
he himself says (1 Cor 11:1). A willingness to change or hide one’s 
status for the benefit of others is also seen in Joseph’s deliberate act 
of self-disguise for the good of his brothers, in Theseus sharing in 
Peirithous’ imprisonment, in Demetrius’ self-disguise in order to ben- 
efit his wrongfully imprisoned slave Antiphilus, and in Odysseus’ 
voluntary suffering and self-abasement.” Paul’s dictum is imbued with 


7 So argued by E. P. Sanders, “Jewish Association with Gentiles in Galatians 
2:11-14,” in R. T. Fortna and B. R. Gaventa (eds.), The Conversation Continues, pp. 170- 
188. 

n Gal 2:12-13, petà av £dvov ovvhoðiev: Note the reference to Peter’s bxéxpraic. 
Perhaps Paul learned something from Peter here. Peter is charged with “living like 
a Gentile” and “forcing Gentiles to live like Jews” (2:14). 

72 Bam. 10.5; Lev 11:10. TéAog eioiv doeßeig is used with a moral connotation in 
this context. 

3 T. Fos. 3-9; Plutarch, On Having Many Friends 96A-D; Lucian, Toxaris 29-34. 
Cf. Josephus, Antiquities 10.11, on a king who exchanges his kingly robes for sack- 
cloth and takes on a oxfino tanewdv. See Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 10.4.6, 
and pp. 38-40, above. Paul spoke of changes in oxfina and adopting a guise, both 
in reference to Christ’s becoming a slave and to the duplicitous behavior of his 
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similar concerns; one should employ whatever means necessary in 
order to benefit others. 

Paul’s advice concerning “outsiders” and “insiders” in 1 Cor 5 is 
congruent with his remarks in 9:19-23 which shows the need for 
associating with immoral persons—tvopo1—outside the community in 
order to recruit or benefit them. That such behavior was seen as 
“lawless” by some goes without saying. But Paul emphasizes that 
such a conduct is upright and law-abiding, congruent with the “law 
of Christ” and explains the need for associating with different types 
of people in light of recruitment.’ Paul’s recruitment involved ac- 
ceptance of such claims as “Christ died and lived again, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and of the living.”” Paul works out 
the behavioral consequences of the acceptance of such claims by 
attempting to have the immoral cease their immoral behavior, now 
that they have joined the community. Their presense, however, re- 
flects the result, and success, of Paul’s recruitment efforts; he has 
associated with different kinds of people and attracted diverse indi- 
viduals to the community. The question as to with whom one should 
associate became a way of demarcating the blurred boundary be- 
tween “the insiders” (oi go) and “the outsiders” (oi £&w), thus quali- 
fying the nature of the community morally both as to who could 
join it and who should leave it. 

From 1 Cor 5 and 6 it is clear that “immoral” people continued 
to be a part—although an undesirable one—of the community. As 
in his previous letter to the Corinthians, the vice Paul focuses on 
now is sexual immorality (or nopveta; 5:1-5, 9; 6:12-20). The 
Corinthians had understood Paul’s advice that they stop associating 
with oi nöpvor to mean oi nöpvor “of this world” or the nAeovextan, 
eidßwAoAdtpan, and &prayeç. Not so! What Paul meant was for the 
Corinthians to stop associating with any “so-called brother” who is a 
ROPVOG, TAEoveKtng, eidwAoAatpne, äprağ, neßvcos, and Aoidopog (5:9- 
11). The list of those in the community the Corinthians are advised 
not to mingle with, has obvious resonance with the problematic is- 
sues dealt with in the letter, especially the reference to the ndépvoc, 


counter psychagogues in Corinth (Phil 2:5-11 (oxñua and pope); 2 Cor 11:13-15). 
See fn. 64, above, on Gal 4:4-5, and p. 294, below. 

™ Cf. 1 Cor 9:22b; 10:33b. A pagan husband/wife and a Christian wife/husband 
should continue to live together (or associate with one another) since they might 
“save” each other (7:12-16). 

7% Rom 14:9. See also 1 Cor 8:6; 14:25; 1 Thess 1:9; and Gal 4:8-10. 
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mAgovextys, and eiöwAoAarpng. Some had apparently displayed many 
vices before joining the community; they should now go through a 
reformation of character. Moral betterment is needed because oi &ıkoı 
will not “inherit the kingdom of God.”’ The list of the “unjust” in 
6:9-10 repeats népvot, nAeovertan, eidwAoAdtpat, &prayec, péðvoor and 
Aoidopoı, from the list in 5:9-11, but becomes more detailed in add- 
ing potyol, paAaKol, apoevorottaı, and KAénta. 

1 Cor 5:9-13 concerns behavior seen to be grossly damaging and 
ungodly, and not beliefs. Others should not condone such vices but 
should shun such persons. The Corinthians can associate with the 
“immoral” of this world but not with those in the community who 
continue to live immorally. In such a case, others should (eventually) 
have nothing to do with them; they “should not even eat with any 
such person” (v. 11). What is advised for the betterment of such 
vice-ridden persons is withdrawal; the purpose of shunning them is 
to reform their character by shaming them into repentance.” This 
harsh measure is needed because of a depraved condition. Members 
should influence each others’ moral behavior. Paul, then, expects 
behavior modification in order to achieve the goal of good moral 
conduct. This shows an active attempt in both Epicurean and Pauline 
communities to influence the moral character of new recruits.” 

The main thrust of Paul’s argument in chapters 5-6 is to urge 


7 1 Cor 6:9, Ñ ob« ofSate Sti &S1x01 Beo Bacıkeiav où KAnpovopjoovew; See 1 Cor 
5:8; 6:11 (kai tadıd zıveg Fre), and 19-20. 

7 The reason why one should disassociate from the immoral and adapt to the 
weak is then the same, namely, to secure continual membership in the community 
of friends. On such a reading, 5:9-13 explains the procedure of expelling someone 
from the community; the “offender” is not expelled forthwith; one should first at- 
tempt to shame him into repentance. Part of Pauline correctional psychagogy is, as 
we have seen, to shame into repentance erring members through disassociation and 
the practice of shunning (see pp. 207-208, above). This practice is seen in 2 Thess 
3:14-15 with regard to one who disobeys communal instruction, in 2 Thess 3:6 
with regard to one who lives in idleness, in Tit 3:10-11 with regard to one who 
causes divisions, and in | Cor 5:9-13 with regard to the “immoral.” As in 2 Thess 
3:14-15, Paul uses the term ovvovaniyvopı also in 1 Cor 5:9, 11 (abs. w. dat of the 
pers.), “to mix up together”; pass. “to mingle or associate with.” For Paul’s warning 
in Rom 16:17 against those who seduce with smooth and specious words, compare 
Philodemus’ discussion of the same problem in On Frank Criticism fr. 26.11; col. 1b5- 
13; and PHerc. 1082 col. 2.1-14. Note Epictetus’ remark on the association of char- 
acters of different moral standing: “But different characters do not mix in this fash- 
ion; you cannot act the part of Thersites and that of Agamemnon too” (Discourse 
4.2.8-10). Paul’s quote from Menander’s lost comedy Thais in 1 Cor 15:34, “Bad 
company ruins good morals,” had more likely than not implications for relation- 
ships in the community. 

8 See pp. 170-75, above, on the presence of people of different moral standing 
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moral betterment and to define the extent of one’s association with 
“the immoral.” The readers are advised not to associate with people 
in the community who continue to behave immorally although they 
can continue to associate with the immoral outside the community. 
In light of this leeway, Paul must define further one’s association 
with the immoral of this world. Paul is quite explicit that members 
settle disputes intramurally and not bring law-suits against a brother 
to the “unjust” (6:1, oi &dixo1) or “unbelievers” (6:6, oi &xot01). Neither 
should one associate with prostitutes (6:12-20).” 

Later in the letter (10:1-22) Paul returns to the question of asso- 
ciation with “outsiders” and defines the limits of one’s association 
with the world (How far can one possibly go? 10:23, “Everything is 
permissible, but ...”). Paul is mainly concerned with the danger of 
idolatry in 10:1-13 as is clear from the conclusion of his argument 
in 10:14, “Therefore, flee idolatry!” This danger is dealt with from a 
psychological viewpoint. The readers are warned against “putting their 
desires on evil things,” an attitude which will surely bring destruc- 
tion.” Paul holds up to the readers as symbols for admonition and 
warning the experience of the wilderness generation (10:6, 11). He 
then deals with the problem of idolatry in 10:14-22. The reference 
to pagan meals is not focal but is used to indicate the social occasion 
which can lead one to idolatry. Although Paul, as we shall see, grants 
that one can eat meat offered to idols, he warns his readers not to 
participate in idol worship. 

Although there are limits to one’s association with “unbelievers” 
or “outsiders”, Paul does recognize continual social interaction with 
these people. “Unbelievers” might thus attend a Corinthian service 
(14:22-24) or associate with “insiders” in marriage (7:12-16). These 
“unbelievers” witness both the individual and collective spiritual ex- 
ercises practiced by the Corinthians and might be recruited because 
of them.®' “Insiders” can also continue to dine with these people 
regardless of their moral attributes (10:27) although they are forbid- 
den to dine with a “believer” who continues to behave immorally 


in the Epicurean groups in Athens and Naples, on pp. 136-37 and 142-48, above, 
on Epicurean correctional psychagogy. 

79 1 Cor 6:18, gebyete thy nopvetav- 

8 1 Cor 10:6, eis tò ph civar nnäg erıdvuntäc Kaxdv; This is contextualized in four 
warnings against idolatry, fornication, testing the Lord, and grumbling (10:7-10). 
See Rom 1:23-24; 7:7-8; 13:8-10; Gal 5:16-24; and W. L. Willis, Idol Meat in 
Corinth, pp. 143-53. 

8! See pp. 195-98, above. 
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(5:11). Paul delineates, then, obligations towards people within and 
outside the community by reference to their moral attributes and 
makes clear the purpose both of association and disassociation with 
the immoral and unbelievers. The purpose of association is recruit- 
ment; that of disassociation reformation of character. 

Although Paul is explicit as to behavior one puts up with in oi #ķw 
and what one does not accept in an &deAgdc, or oi gow, differences 
should, as we have seen, be allowed to exist among the “brethren” 
about things indifferent, such as beliefs about food and days which 
have different behavioral ramifications. Diverse beliefs and behaviors 
on these matters are recognized. Modification of such beliefs and 
attendant behavior should cease if it becomes destructive.” In this 
sense a non-rigid recruitment criterion should not be followed by a 
stringent criterion of unified beliefs on all matters or a unified code 
of behavior be adhered to in order to secure continual membership. 
An unconditional admission criterion and Paul’s positive view of the 
friendship of many entails that individuals of different moral stan- 
dards could join the circle of friends in the Pauline groups without 
having to adhere to a stringent set of beliefs or pass a litmus test for 
a certain code of behavior. The lack of such a nobility test does not 
necessarily suggest that Paul advocates that all behaviors be accepted 
although he does emphasize the importance of not disassociating 
oneself from the immoral. 

Paul’s self-reflective remarks on his accommodating behavior in 
1 Cor 9:19-23 occur then within a larger literary context in which 
Paul’s flexible approach is evident. I have shown how the theme of 
adaptation is integrated into Paul’s concern with the association of 
different types of people both within and outside the community in 
recruitment and psychagogy. Before discussing how the motif of 
adaptation relates to Pauline psychagogy and his guidance of the 
weak in 1 Cor 8, I shall pursue one final aspect of the theme of 
association of different character types. I have claimed that two per- 
spectives are evident in this pericope, namely, those of psychagogy 
and recruitment. A third more subtle perspective of this pericope, 
related to the issue of association and also brought to the fore by 
reference to “the many,” underlines a critical function of 1 Cor 9. 
Here Paul rejects an exclusive allegiance to a few patrons in Corinth 
and advocates an allegiance to the many, underscoring his willingness 


® See my discussion of Rom 14:1-15:14 on pp. 222-31, above. 
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to associate with all and please the many. I shall pursue the hypoth- 
esis that authors who discussed issues of versatility and servility to 
the powerful in the social matrix of patronage yield evidence which 
we can bring to bear on Paul’s concern in | Cor 9. 


6.2.1 The social grid of patronage and Paul’s dictum of adaptability 
Authors critical of the social practice of patronage can be used to 
explicate further the theme of “association of different character types” 
in Paul. Some of the same concerns emerge in the analogous rela- 
tionship of Philodemus and Piso and that of Paul’s relationship with 
his patrons in Corinth.® Paul’s emphasis on adaptation in the solici- 
tous concern for all values positively an unassuming and affable 
approach. Here the issues of adaptation, association, and obsequi- 
ousness overlap. In 1 Cor 9 Paul raises in a defensive mode issues of 
liberty, the rights of a free man, servility and adaptability. The ap- 
parent similarities between Paul’s conduct and the behavior of flat- 
terers and obsequious persons who were alike in their adaptation 
and avidity to be obliging gain significance in the social matrix of 
patronage. 

In chapter 8 Paul discusses a behavior of the wise which has a 
disastrous impact on the weak and urges his readers to desist in such 
a practice. Paul puts himself forward as an example of one who is 
willing to abridge his freedom and change his behavior by “never 
again” eating meat offered to idols if that causes another to stumble 
(8:13). What follows is a presentation of Paul as an example of one 
who does not insist on his own right, unlike the wise in chapter 8, 
but is willing to curtail any behavior which affects others negatively, 
working strenuously in order to benefit others. 

After Paul’s claim that he will never again eat meat if that causes 
another brother to stumble, he asks: “Am I not free? Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? Are you not my work in 
the Lord?”® All these questions expect a positive answer and raise 
issues relating to Paul’s qualifications and function as the spiritual 
founder of the Corinthian community. Although Paul’s standing as 


83 See pp. 103-105, 111-13, 122-23, and 177-81, above. 

% A. J. Malherbe has demonstrated the close connection of Paul’s argument in | 
Cor 8 and 9. “Determinism and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of | Corinthians 
8 and 9,” in Paul in His Hellenistic Context (ed. Troels Engberg-Pedersen; Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1994), pp. 231-55. 

® 1 Cor 9:1. Compare Epictetus, Discourse 3.22.48, “... Am I not free from fear? 
Am I not free?” 
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an apostle and founder of the community should be secure, the 
behavior he presents for emulation needs to be accounted for (9:3, 
anoAoyia).®® Paul goes on to ask a series of questions repeating the 
crucial term &&ovoia which he had used in 8:9 of the “right” of the 
wise to eat meat offered to idols: “Do we not have the right to our 
food and drink?” (9:4) “Do we not have the right to be accompanied 
by a believing wife, as do the other apostles and the brothers of the 
Lord and Cephas?” Or is it only Barnabas and I who have no right 
to refrain from working for a living?” (9:5) 

A series of arguments combined with further rhetorical questions 
ensues, emphasizing that Paul did have the right to demand finan- 
cial support (vv. 3-12). In vss. 11-12 Paul advances his own practice 
as an example of foregoing one’s right. Paul’s presentation of himself 
as an example consists in not insisting on his right to financial sup- 
port. Neither would the Corinthians insist on their right to eat meat. 
The parallell between the two cases is not self-evidently clear but we 
can begin to explicate the matter by asking the nature and purpose 
of not making use of one’s right. In the former instance the wise 
have the right to eat meat offered to idols but are asked not to do 
so in order not to destroy the weak. In the latter instance Paul has 
the right to financial support but decides not to insist on that right 
in order, as he says himself, “not to put an impediment in the way 
of the gospel of Christ” (v. 12) 

Regardless of the uncertainties surrounding the meaning of v. 12a,% 
it is clear that the right to eat sacrificed meat and to financial sup- 
port are in focus in the context. It is also clear that the conduct Paul 
presents for emulation is that of refraining from making use of a 
right to financial support in order not to be an impediment to the 
gospel; he is thus able to offer himself as a model for the advice 
given in chapter 8. When discussing the rightful remuneration for 
services, Paul thus claims to have waived his right to support for 
preaching the. gospel.” His “pay” consists not in financial remunera- 
tions for serviced rendered but in his own offering of the gospel “free 


8° For the problems of viewing 1 Cor 9 either as a prospective or retrospective 
apology, see Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, pp. 243-50. 
See p. 15, above. 

87 ei &Ador. ths bud EEovTIAs uerexovaıv, où naAAov heis; could be translated “If 
others share in your exousia, do not we the more?” or “If others share in exousia 
over you, do not we the more?” A. J. Malherbe, “Determinism and Free Will in 
Paul: The Argument of | Corinthians 8 and 9,” p. 241 (n. 17). 

® See vss. 12b, AA’ obk éxpnodpeba th eoucia. tavtn ...; 150, 'Eyò è ob kéxypnpor 
ovdevi tobtav; 18b, eig tò un kataxprisacdeı th EEovaia pov Ev tô ebayyerio. 
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of charge” to all.” This refraining from financial support is a matter 
of “boast” to Paul (v. 15); it sets him apart from other preachers (cf. 
2 Cor 11:10-12) and aligns Paul with the Cynics: “As their humble 
attire was disdained by the masses and set them apart, so Paul’s 
manual labor, which enable him to forego financial support, was also 
esteemed low in his society and set him apart.”” 

The first reference to financial support in 1 Corinthians occurs in 
this context and raises the question why Paul uses the right to sup- 
port in his self-presentation. Why not simply take an example which 
is closer to the matter at hand, namely, the right to eat food offered 
to idols? Paul could have claimed to have such a right and refrained 
from using it in order not to destroy the weak. To this question 
there are at least two (interrelated) answers. Either such an example 
would not be pertinent since Paul probably ate sacrificed meat him- 
self and the wise in Corinth knew it; or Paul uses an example the 
Corinthians know best and which conveys his message most force- 
fully. On such a reading, Paul’s reflections are triggered by his be- 
havior towards his patron(s) in Corinth; his self-reflective thoughts 
on his rights to reject remuneration make sense if he had received 
and refused a financial offer, or at least if we view these remarks in 
the context of a debate between Paul and the Corinthian patrons. 

The practice then which exemplifies Paul’s freedom in this context 
is his refusal to accept financial support. Malherbe has shown that 
Paul, in a Stoic manner, emphasizes his freedom as the basis of his 
right to receive or refuse financial remuneration for services rendered 
(9:1-5, 12b and 15). Paul willingly does what necessity has laid upon 
him, thus exercizing his freedom. His freedom did not compel him 
to insist on his right, but allowed him to forego it.”? By doing so he 
was free from all men which at the same time made it possible for 


89 9:18a, iva ebayyeAılönevog Ködnavov Biow tò ebayyéAiov ...; cf. also v. 12b. Note 
the verbal affinities here with Paul’s claim in 2 Cor 12:15. See p. 186, above. 

® A. J. Malherbe, “Determinism and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of 1 
Corinthians 8 and 9,” p. 249. Although Malherbe does not accept the hypothesis of 
Paul’s rejection of financial support from the Corinthian patrons to explain 1 Cor 
9, he all the same states again and again what the text says, namely, that Paul 
refrained from accepting financial support (cf. ibid., pp. 241, 242, 249, and 250-51). 

9 Pace P. Marshall, Enmity in Corinth (Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1987), p. 174. 
Although the first rhetorical question in 9:4 (“Do we not have the right to our food 
and drink?) clearly relates to the discussion of sacrificed meat in chapter 8,” the 
latter rhetorical questions do not and thus require a special explanation. 

%2 A. J.. Malherbe, “Determinism and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of 1 
Corinthians 8 and 9,” pp. 241-42, 249, 250-51 and 255. 
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him to become the slave of all (vss. 18-19). As Paul had distinguished 
himself from the second and third groups referred to in the pericope 
of 9:19-22 by his qualifications in vv. 20b and 21, so does he distin- 
guish himself from demagogues by his qualification in v. 19.” All the 
same, a dyadic picture emerges in this chapter of Paul as both free 
and a slave. 

How could one be free and a slave at the same time? This conun- 
drum had at least two dimensions; first, extracted from its social 
context and with the focus on the passions, a (wise) person could be 
free even though a slave, or a slave, even though free.” The other 
dimension, more in tune with the social realities of the time, is dis- 
cussed by Dio Chrysostom.” A free man addresses a dilemma raised 
by a slave: “I do not see how I am to become a slave when, in fact, 
I am free; but as for you, it is not impossible that you have become 
free by your master’s having emancipated you. But what do you 
mean by saying that I might become a slave?” The slave points to 
a socially well known function, “I mean that great numbers of men, 
we may suppose, who are free-born sell themselves, so that they are 
slaves by contract, sometimes on no easy terms but the most severe 
imaginable.” Similarly, Davus, Horace’ slave, charges his master that 
he is no better off than himself, since in fact his master is a mere 
puppet on Maecenas’ strings.” Dio and Horace refer here to the 
common practice of offering your services for pay to wealthy pa- 
trons.” Those who did so were, during the terms of the contract, 
both free and slaves. Such “slaves” could be viewed as either “flat- 
terers” or “friends” of the patron. 

In patronage, “flatterers” and “friends” thus shared many traits 


% 1 Cor 9:19, "EAetOepos yàp ðv Ex névtov n&ow pavtòv g0bAwoa.... (cf. 9:1). 
For the qualifications in vv. 20b and 21, see p. 255, above. 

% This problem was especially addressed by the Stoics. See Epictetus, Discourse 
4.1; Dio Chrysostom, Discourses 14 and 15; Philo, Every Good Man is Free, Cicero’s 
Stoic Paradoxes, and Horace, Satires 2.7. 

% Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 15.21-23. Cf. also Discourse 77/78.35, and Athenaeus, 
Sophists at Dinner 260D. 

% Horace, Satires 2.7.81-82. The charge precedes the general discussion of the 
Stoic paradox. 

” The term “pay” is misleading since in most instances the remuneration was in 
the form of sporadic and modest gifts which could not be regarded as a regular 
income. A certain measure of financial independence was thus required. In spite of 
this, friends of the rich might anticipate certain definite benefits. See P. White, 
“Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry,” 86-92. R. Saller questions White’s attempt 
to play down the material aspect of the exchange between a poet and his patron 
(Personal Patronage under the Early Empire, p. 28). 
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and the boundary between the two had become rather hazy. This is 
the impetus for Lucian’s satirical wit when, in his On Salaried Posts in 
Great Houses, he calls friendship another name for slavery and flat- 
tery. Lucian wonders if friendship may be applied to the “slavery” of 
those who hold salaried posts in great houses, such as students of 
philosophy, grammarians, and rhetoricians, and all who think fit to 
serve for hire as educators. These Lucian wants to bring back to 
freedom. But it is not worthwhile to try to turn away flatterers from 
such positions, for they are not too good for it. Lucian proceeds to 
investigate the motives for such a way of life in order to, as he says, 
“do away with in advance” their “defence and the primary object of 
such a voluntary slavery.” Later, when in an administrative posi- 
tion in the civil service in Egypt, Lucian had to defend himself from 
the above attack. Lucian recognizes that his change of heart could 
draw forth criticism of inconsistency, hypocrisy and flattery but points 
to the difference between entering a rich man’s private house as “a 
hireling, where one is a slave” and entering public service where one 
administers public affairs and makes oneself “of service to states and 
whole provinces” and is paid by the Emperor for doing so.” 
Demagogues and flatterers are akin and each has the strongest 
influence with the respective ruling power, flatterers with tyrants and 
demagogues with the multitude.’ Flatterers do not, unlike dema- 
gogues, attend upon poor or unimportant persons. By claiming to be 
the slave of all, willing to associate with the many and not simply 
with the powerful and morally upright, Paul’s obligations include the 
“multitude”. With his language of servility Paul rejects his role as the 
exclusive “friend,” “flatterer” or “servant” of his patrons and takes 
on that of the “demagogue” of the many. Paul’s rejection and de- 
fence of his behavior in 1 Cor 9 has formal parallels with that of 
Lucian, who, in his Apology for ‘On Salaried Posts in Great Houses’ drew 
a distinction between those whose “slavery” was limited to the pri- 


% Lucian, On Salaried Posts in Great Houses 1, 46, 19-20. Lucian satirizes the 
dictum Mévta. hpiv xoà goto1, which the prospective hireling takes to indicate that 
his salary will be bountiful. When it comes to settling the stipend, the lord of the 
house calls on one of his “friends” who suggests a stipend far less than expected and 
remarks: “many distinguished men, even if they had to pay for it, would like... to 
associate with this gentleman and be seen about him in the guise of companions 
and friends.” The Parasite 22 calls pıAla the first step of “the parasitic art.” 

° Lucian, Apology for the ‘On Salaried Posts in Great Houses’? 9 and 11-12. 

10 Aristotle, Politics 1292a22-24; Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 49C; 
Precepts of Statecraft 800B; 802E; 807A; Horace, Epistle 1.17. 
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vate house of a rich man and those, like himself, whose “public serv- 
ice” was to “states and whole nations.” In both cases we have a 
reworking of the notion of obligation and its sphere of activity. 

We have seen Paul’s emphasis on having waived his right to fi- 
nancial support in 1 Cor 9:3-12. Through the rest of the chapter 
Paul focuses on recruitment which he introduces in v. 12 as he ex- 
plains why he has decided not to insist on his right to support, namely, 
in order “not to put an impediment in the way of the gospel of 
Christ.” Paul claims that he wants to offer the gospel free of charge 
to all (9:18a), but stating the motive for rejecting financial support 
does not explain why accepting support is an impediment to the 
fulfillment of that motive. Why would the acceptance of financial 
assistance be an impediment to the gospel? In point of fact, Paul 
rejects support because it derives from the house of a socially pow- 
erful patron; its acceptance would have put an undue burden on 
him regardless of its precise social ramification.’”! 

An excessively limited service to a patron would have underminded 
Paul’s whole undertaking. A patron might have felt he was entitled 
to more of Paul’s time, for example, than others in the community 
were, limiting Paul’s sphere of activity and making the gospel not 
equally accessible to all. In light of such demands Paul claims to be 
free “from all men”; and it is precisely such a freedom which allows 
him to become the enslaved leader of “all,” to “please everyone,” 
and to offer his services “free of charge” equally to all (1 Cor 9:1, 
18a, 19). Paul emphasizes the practical side of his rejection; he asso- 
ciates unreservedly with all and concerns himself with the plight of 
those who are of a “weak” disposition, psychologically uncertain in 
their new way of life. That Paul’s attempt to “please everyone” was 


101 For some of the obligations of clients see White, “Amicitia and the Profession 
of Poetry,” p. 78. That Paul did accept maintenance on other occasions (Phil 4:10- 
20; 2 Cor 11:7-12) might be because no such demands were present as in Corinth. 
I interpret Paul’s later refusal (2 Cor 3:1-3; 4:2; 5:12; 12:11) to submit additional 
letters of recommendation from the same perspective, namely, they required the 
recounting of aristocratic virtues, in this case forceful and authoritative guidance 
and oratorical eloquence. By a standard definition, “patronal relationships” are asym- 
metrical, i.e., between parties of different social statuses which offer different kinds 
of goods and services in the exchange. Besides, patronage is a reciprocal social re- 
lationship, involving exchange of services which are personal as opposed to com- 
mercial. This is Sallers’s definition in Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (p. 1) 
and followed by most contributors in Wallace-Hadrill (ed.), Patronage in Ancient Society 


(pp. 3-4). 
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displeasing to the wise in Corinth goes without saying; indeed, “to 
please the multitude is to displease the wise.”! 

If we explain Paul’s rejection of support in light of demands con- 
tingent on the institution of patronal friendship, we are in a position 
to define even more closely a further implication of Paul’s decision 
within ancient discussions on friendship. Although patronal friend- 
ship is a relationship between social unequals, it demanded that the 
client display some aristocratic virtue or practical skill that would 
benefit the patron. Paul’s refusal challenges that premise; aristocratic 
virtue is too exclusive a criterion. This qualification of patronal friend- 
ship shows Paul’s willingness to associate with all, noble or base, and 
implies a positive view of obsequiousness and a type of friendship 
relation which the Greeks called noAvgiAia or the friendship of the 
many which made relationships possible between persons of different 
moral and social standing. 

As is clear from his amicable relationship with the household of 
Stephanas, Paul does not reject patronal friendship as such but rather 
exclusive demands made by some of his patrons.! These demands 
limited Paul’s sphere of activity by requiring an allegiance to the few 
at the expense of an allegiance to the many. One can not only con- 
strue Paul’s rejection in view of its “practical” consequences but also 
as a positive affirmation of the friendship of many and willingness to 
associate unreservedly with all. This reason is systemic in nature and, 
as such, it need not have been entertained analytically by Paul but 
is rather a way in which we can interpret Paul’s decision in light of 
the premise of the first reason. This second reason can also be inter- 
preted in light of the basic premise of patronal friendship, viz., that 
it was based on character. That premise is rejected by Paul, both as 
a defining aspect of the relation between community members and 
as a criterion to be met before joining the community. 


102 Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 6B; Epictetus, Discourse 4.13.10; Plato, 
Republic 492A-B. Compare Philodemus’ positive view of obsequiousness on pp. 112- 
14 and 120-23, above. 

18 1 Cor 16:15-16. The rift in the relationship between Paul and some Corinthian 
patrons was then not because Paul rejects “patronal friendship” but rather because 
of demands made on the basis of such friendship. Other issues complicated the 
relationship between Paul and these patrons, such as their dispute over leadership 
style and qualification. Who these patrons were remains an educated guess. Gaius 
remains a possibility. Cf. E. A. Judge, “Cultural Conformity and Innovation in Paul: 
Some Clues from Contemporary Documents,” TynBul 35 (1984), pp. 12-17, 23-24; 
J. K. Chow, Patronage and Power. A Study of Social Networks in Corinth (JSNTSS 75; 
Sheffield, 1992). 
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The impetus of Paul’s rejection of an exclusive allegiance to a few 
patrons is his willingness to associate with and benefit all, regardless 
of their moral attributes. The friendship most in tune with Paul’s 
affable approach is not character friendship but is more akin to friend- 
ship for utility or pleasure." Paul endorses a friendship which is 
offered to all, not solely to moral equals. In this we should see Paul’s 
unique contribution to the contemporary debate on servility to the 
great.'® Finally, Paul avoids becoming attached to the house of a 
powerful patron, thus following his previous advice to freedmen of 
the community in Corinth.’ 

Authors who discussed questions of versatility in the context of 
patronage present, then, evidence which we can bring to bear on 
Paul’s concern in 1 Cor 9. Paul argues from his own behavior and 
gives an example of himself for the wise in Corinth to emulate, calling 
on them to restrict their freedom and stop eating meat offered to 


1% Since it is, as Aristotle explains, possible to please or benefit many people in 
such a friendship (Nichomachean Ethics 1158a16). 

10 This subtle use of the friendship tradition, extrapolated in light of the function 
of 1 Cor 9, is also supported by the psychagogic practices of the Pauline commu- 
nities. Perhaps we have here discovered an answer to the conundrum of why Paul 
avoids terms of the pıA-root, preferring the term &yanéw (Hgo occurs only once in 
the Pauline corpus in | Cor 16:22, giAadeAgia only twice, namely, 1 Thess 4:9 and 
Rom 12:10. npa occurs in 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12 and Rom 16:16. On Paul’s 
use of the friendship topos, see H. D. Betz, Galatians, pp. 221-233). Some have 
suggested that the reason why Paul avoided terms of the piA-root is because these 
were terms of status and discrimination (E. A. Judge, “St. Paul as a Radical Critic 
of Society,” Interchange 16 (1974), pp. 196-97; Marshall, Enmity in Corinth, pp. 133- 
34, 146 n. 77). Others suggest that Paul’s avoidance is because of the anthropocen- 
tric connotations of these terms. Paul wanted to emphasize the theocentric ground- 
ing of the relationship between people (J. N. Sevenster, “Waarom spreekt Paulus 
nooit van vrienden en vriendschap?” NTT 9 (1954/55), pp. 356-363; idem, Paul 
and Seneca (NovTSup 4; Leiden, 1961), pp. 174-80; A. J. Malherbe, Paul and the 
Thessalonians, pp. 104-05; idem, Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 62-63). But the 
friendship term Paul uses (dyarav) is even more anthropocentric than the one he 
avoids, used in the sense of valuing something for the benefits it yields and to de- 
note concern for another person’s well-being (Plato, Lysis 215A; Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics 1156213; Eudemian Ethics 1240233-35; Plutarch, That a Philosopher Ought to Converse 
Especially with Men in Power 777E). Terms of the yıÄ-root highlight an “affectionate” 
aspect of a relationship that &yan- does not (Philo uses giAéw of courtesans, para- 
sites, flatterers, and harlots, when he refers to their practice as the hurtful out- 
growths of the tree of friendship; Concerning Noah’s Work as a Planter 105-106). For 
the pre-Christian use of üyor-, see R. Joly, Le vocabulaire chrétien de Vamour est-il origi- 
nal? Deiv et ‘Ayana dans le grec antique (Bruxelles, 1968), pp. 10-47. 

‘6 S, S. Bartchy (First-Century Slavery and the Interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7.21 [Chico, 
1973], pp. 46-48, 181) suggests that Paul was acquainted with “time-limited self- 
sale into slavery” and that Paul’s prohibition in 7:23 (“Therefore do not sell your- 
selves into slavery”) has such a slavery in view. 
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idols since this ruins the weak. Paul is willing to waive his right to 
financial support and associate unreservedly with all, noble or base, 
being affable and obliging to the multitude and members of the 
Corinthian community. The rejection of an exclusive allegience to a 
few patrons is explained in light of the need to associate with the 
many in order to recruit or benefit them. Here different views have 
emerged relating to the question of with whom one should associate. 
Paul seems to treat the wealthy patrons and the “wise” who prob- 
ably belonged to the entourage of these patrons as community lead- 
ers with whom he debates issues of leadership. In the context of 1 
Cor 8-9 this debate concerns not only questions of versatility and 
the association of different character types but also matters of 
psychagogic guidance to which we now turn. 


6.2.2 The psychagogic dimension of 1 Corinthians 9:19-23 

In my introduction I noted the apparent similarities between Anti- 
sthenes’ defence of Odysseus and Paul’s description of himself in the 
context of 1 Cor 9:19-23.'° Odysseus’ ambiguous standing and the 
fact that others also, such as Aristippus and Hippias of Elis, could be 
used as positive models of versatility, should, however, warn us against 
aligning Paul too closely with the Antisthenic tradition.’ Antisthenes’ 
attempt to absolve his hero of charges of duplicity, however, is an 
example of the speech-behavior aspect of adaptation. Antisthenes 
interpreted noAdtponog to refer to Odysseus’ verbal adaptation rather 
than understanding it in the pejorative ethical sense of often chang- 
ing one’s character.: 


107 A. J. Malherbe writes (Paul and the Popular Philosophers, pp. 118-19): 


We return to the question why Paul uses the Antisthenic tradition. His opponents may 
have described him in terms reminiscent of the unflattering depiction of Odysseus, to 
which Paul responded by applying the tradition in his own way. The similarities between 
the criticism made of Odysseus and Paul are obvious. ... If Hermann Funke is correct 
(cf. “Antisthenes bei Paulus,” Hermes 98 (1970), pp. 459-71), Paul had already in 1 
Corinthians 9:24-27 made use of Antisthenic tradition to describe his ministry. And we 
have seen that in the immediately preceding verses he describes himself in a manner that 
echoes Antisthenes’ Odysseus. It is therefore likely that it is Paul who in some respect 
thought of himself along the lines of the Antisthenic ideal. Having once introduced the 
tradition in the discussion with Corinth, he now (i.e., in 2 Cor 10:3-6) also uses it to 
defend himself. 


108 Cynics were divided over the value of Odysseus’ example. So were also the 
Epicureans and Plutarch. Dio Chrysostom mentions Odysseus, along with Hippias 
of Elis, as examples of versatility (Discourse 71) but there is an implicit critique of the 
two in his description of how the philosopher should excel. Horace refers to Aristippus 
(Epistle 1.18.1-16). See pp. 97-98 (fn. 150), above. 

10 Cf. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, pp. 96-100. 
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By Paul’s time versatility and charges of cunning focused both on 
behavior and speech; one could adapt both by conforming to differ- 
ent manners as well as being discriminating in speech. Discrimina- 
tion in speech is already seen in Pythagoras’ practice of teaching his 
disciples to speak to children in childlike terms, to women in womenlike 
terms, to governors in governmental terms and to ephebes in ephebic 
terms.''° Such concerns are also present in the moralists’ focus on 
different types of students and by rhetoricans in their discussion of 
character portrayal. Because of this, and in light of the intricate 
connection between the philosopher’s oxfjna and Aöyog, we should be 
careful not to focus solely on adaptation in behavior when explicat- 
ing Paul’s statements on adaptability. 

I have shown that the form of 1 Cor 9:19-23 viewed against dis- 
cussions of the flatterer, the friend of many, the political man, and 
defences of versatility in the social matrix of patronage, throws light 
on its function. I have also claimed that the intricate connection 
between the philosopher’s “appearance” and “word” as well as char- 
acter portrayal form two of our clues to the understanding of this 
pericope. Besides Paul’s adaptation to different types of people, this 
text also refers to his adaptation to people of different disposition. 
This Paul does by construing the person of the “weak” and adapts 
to his condition by lending that type of person a voice. Psychagogic 
adaptation occurs in the domain of speech and can be profitably 
pursued through character portrayal which functions like a precept, 
indirectly guiding immature students.!!! 

Character portrayal was discussed by some rhetoricans as a “fig- 
ure of thought.” When Demetrius gives an example of personifica- 
tion, he asks his readers to “imagine that your ancestors, or Hellas, 
or your native land, assuming a woman’s form (oxfino), should ad- 
dress such and such reproaches to you.”!!* Similarly, when Paul says 
he became weak, he assumes the oxfjua of the weak through char- 
acter portrayal. The example Paul has left us in this epistolary con- 
text is a presentation of the character of those who are “weak in 
conscience” as well as the character of the “wise” as they react as 


110 Decleva Caizzi (ed.), Antisthenis fragmenta, fr. 51. 

H See pp. 47-50 and 84-85, above. Ancient readers understood that Paul is 
using npoownonotia in | Cor 9:22. According to Rufinus, Origen thus referred to 
1 Cor 9:22 in order to explain Paul’s character portrayal in Rom 7 (Com. Rm. 6.9 
[1086A]). See S. K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans, p. 267. 

12 Demetrius, On Style 265 (“figure of thought” = oxfpa diavoiac). 
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imaginary interlocutors to Paul’s instructions (cf. on 10:25-29, be- 
low). Character portrayal is used not only to reproach the wise in 
Corinth but to guide the weak as well as the wise, because both, 
owing to their immaturity, needed to be “shown” the truth. 

Paul’s discussion of the “weak” reflects comparable concern of 
moralists for the immature students or recent converts who are inse- 
cure in their new way of life. These concerns set the stage for Paul’s 
discussion of psychagogic adaptability and instructions with regard to 
the weak. Although we need not identity the groups in 1 Cor 9:19- 
23 in order to understand the function of this pericope, it is para- 
mount for an understanding of its psychagogic perspective that we 
perceive the significance of the “weak.” I have shown that Maximus 
of Tyre and Philo discuss issues of versatility by referring to human 
diversity and the human disposition and have claimed that Paul’s 
pericope and its larger context also reflects this twofold perspective. 
Although Philo gives examples of stringent measures needed because 
of disobedience and Paul refers to the affable approach needed 
because of the tenderness of the weak, the similarities of Paul and 
Philo are unmistakable. In both the human disposition is the crite- 
rion which determines the mode of guidance. Later we shall see 
evidence in | Corinthians for Paul’s use of more stringent measures 
in the case of the recalcitrant ones. 

Paul, like other Hellenized Jews, uses various compounds of the 
word “weakness.” He uses the substantives &odeveıa and Kodevnua, 
the verbal form &oßevew, and the adjectival form &odevng.''? In light 
of the diverse meanings of these words, the precise meaning of “weak- 
ness” in any one Pauline text must be determined intertextually in 
light of its context and by other Pauline usages as well as from the 
cogency of the parallels adduced. The criteria to determine the 
meaning of the word “weak” in 1 Cor 9:22 and 8:7-12 are three: 
firstly, and most important, are the contextual constraints of the 
passages; secondly, the cogency of the parallels adduced in order 


"3 For aoßeveıa see Gal 4:13; 1 Cor 2:3; 15:43; 2 Cor 11:30; 12:5, 9-10; 13:4; 
Rom 6:19; 8:26. For &oðévnua see Rom 15:1. For &odeveo see Phil 2:26-27; 1 Cor 
8:11-12; 2 Cor 11:21, 29; 12:10; 13:3; Rom 4:19; 8:3; 14:1, 2, 21. For &odevnig see 
1 Thess 5:14; Gal 4:9; 1 Cor 1:25; 4:10; 8:7, 9, 10; 9:22; 11:30; 12:22; 2 Cor 10:10; 
Rom 5:6. See D. A. Black, Paul, Apostle of Weakness. Astheneia and its Cognates in the 
Pauline Literature (New York, 1984). The oppressed and needy are referred to as 
“weak,” e.g., in Ps 6:2; Jdt 9:11; T. Job. 25.10; T. Jos. 1.6; cf. H. W. Hollander, 
Joseph as an Ethical Model in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Leiden, 1981), pp. 
72-3, 130-31. 
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to illuminate Paul’s usage; and, thirdly, an awareness of the various 
possible components of meaning of the words “weak” and “weakness.” 

In light of the many “components of meaning” in the word “weak- 
ness,” we must guard against two fallacies. Firstly, we must not com- 
mit what James Barr has called “the illegitimate totality transfer,” 
and, we must, secondly, avoid what linguists call “the etymological 
fallacy.” Instead of committing these two fallacies, we must subscribe 
to what has been called the “semantic axiom number one.” We 
commit the illegitimate totality transfer when the “‘meaning’ of a 
word (understood as the total series of relations in which it is used in 
the literature), is read into a particular case as its sense and implica- 
tion”.''* The etymological fallacy occurs when we postulate some core 
meaning of a word as its true meaning, which may then be ab- 
stracted from a hypothetical original meaning from which all other 
meanings of the word are derived. Instead of doing this, we must 
reckon with synchronic meaning when determining the diachronic 
meaning of a word. This in effect recognizes the semantic axiom 
number one, which emphasizes the importance of context in deter- 
mining the signification and primary meaning of words. This means 
that only one of many components of meanings of a particular word 
is accentuated in a specific context.'' 

Any reading which sidesteps the contextual constraints of the 
meaning of “weak” is inadequate. Paul’s identification with the weak 
is, as we have seen, accentuated by the omission of @ before the 
weak; he “became weak” himself. Oi Go@eveig are mentioned last in 
9:22 for climactic purposes and with obvious resonance with the 
general context of this pericope. It would indeed be curious if Paul 
had not had those “weak in conscience” in 8:7-12 in mind when 
claiming in 9:22 to have become weak to the weak in order to ben- 
efit them. Our major clue as to the meaning of the “weak” in both 
texts should be taken from Paul’s overall concern for the weak in 
these chapters. An incentive for seeing Paul’s concern here as the 


4 J, Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 1961), pp. 218; 231-33; 
J. Lyons, Language and Linguistics (Cambridge, 1981), p. 55; M. Joos, “Semantic Axiom 
Number One,” Language 47 (1972), pp. 258-265; F. de Saussure, Course in General 
Linguistics (Fontana/Collins, 1974). 

u3 For componential analysis of meaning see W. H. Goodenough, “Componen- 
tial Analysis and the Study of Meaning,” Language 32 (1956), pp. 195-216; E. A. 
Nida, J. P. Louw & R. B. Smith, “Semantic Domains and Componential Analysis 
of Meaning,” in Current Issues in Linguistic Theory (ed. R. W. Cole; Bloomington & 
London, 1977), pp. 139-167. 
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same as that of moralists who describe their students as “weak” is 
found in the contrast between anöAAvnı and o@fw. Paul makes a 
specific point: The wise in Corinth “destroy” the weak by their be- 
havior but Paul wishes to “save them” (1 Cor 8:11; 9:22a).'"° 

The term “weakness” (&oßeveia) is inherent in the moralists’ refor- 
matory ethic often occurring in conjunction with the terms “salva- 
tion” and “destruction.” The primary signification of the word “weak” 
in such contexts refers to the psychological disposition of the weak. 
These authors give evidence for the common use of the term o@Co 
in a moral context, emphasizing the need to aid or benefit the pro- 
gressing one; the negative effects of progress are often highlighted by 
the term &rOAAvpt.''” This, as we have seen, was common parlance 
among moralists when discussing the insecure students, emphasizing 
that great care should be exercised when dealing with them; incon- 
siderate harshness might destroy their interest in philosophy instead 
of saving whatever inkling of interest they might have. Paul’s use of 
the dichotomy of salvation and destruction when discussing “the weak”, 
as well as the conjunction of weakness with “knowledge” (yv@otc) 
and “conscience” (ovvetdnotg; 8:1, 7, 10-12), to be discussed below, 
confirms that Paul is following a standard way of speaking of some 
as psychologically weak or insecure. This establishes the psychagogic 
dimension of 1 Cor 9:19-23, suggesting that Paul is concerned with 


"6 ] Cor 8:11, “So by your knowledge those weak believers for whom Christ 
died are destroyed (dnöAAvraı yàp 6 aodeväv). But when you thus sin against mem- 
bers of your family, and wound their conscience when it is weak, you sin against 
Christ” (cf. Rom 14:15, “If your brother is being injured by what you eat, you are 
no longer walking in love. Do not let what you eat cause the ruin of one for whom 
Christ died”). 

117 Moralists who discuss moral reformation and the closely. related topic of self- 
mastery, use the term &oßeveia to describe those who are insecure and feeble and 
need the assistance of others. See pp. 78-81, 129-30, 148-51, and 228-30, above. 
Besides the texts referred to in fns. 59-60, above, see Paul’s use of o@€w to accen- 
tuate his benefiting the Corinthians in 2 Cor 1:6. In 1 Cor 11:27-34 the theme of 
salvation and destruction is related of therapeutic harshness or severe discipline. 
The same contrast is expressed by the words to “build up” and its antithesis, to 
“ruin” (1 Cor 8:1; 2 Cor 10:8; 13:10; J. Dupont, Gnosis. La Connaissance religieuse dans 
les Epitres de Saint Paul, pp. 239-41). The terms o@Cw and Bono, as well as pbopor 
and oxené.Cw, are used among Hellenistic Jews to express an action of “saving.” 
T.Benj. 3.4-5; Ex 12:27; 1 Sam 26:24 LXX; Jdt 8:15; Ps 17:7-8; 27:5; 64:1-2; Sir 
51:2-3; 3 Macc 6:6-8 (Hollander, Joseph as an Ethical Model in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, p. 128 n. 27). See Clement, Who Is the Rich Person Who Will Be 
Saved? 16, When the wealth of passion is destroyed, it brings salvation («roAönevog 
öt owrnpiog). Of. Ped. 66.2 (GCS 128, 30 Stahlin-Treu). 
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not deterring the progress of the weak and expresses these concerns 
in identical terms to contemporary moralists. 

The destruction and salvation of the “weak” is couched in a con- 
trast imbued with religious significance in Paul. Similarly, the ten- 
sion between the weak and those more rationally oriented reflects a 
debate as to what constitutes divinely approved behavior. The im- 
portance of weakness and strength in the Corinthian correspondence 
has an implication beyond Paul’s concern for the weak in 1 Cor 8.''? 
However, the above noted usage of the salvation-destruction dichotomy 
alerts us to Paul’s concern and supports a non-apocalyptic reading of 
its use in this context (1 Cor 8:11; 9:22)."'9 I have argued for a 
comparable reading of Rom 14:1-15:14. Moralists emphasize the effect 
of exhortation on the young which can either destroy or save them, 
i.e., thwart or aid their progress. Paul expresses the same when he 
rejects the harsh approach taken by the Corinthian wise towards the 
weak, an approach which strikes and fills their wavering minds with 
bad feelings. Because of their previous habituation the weak feel 
insecure when questions concerning the consumption of meat offered 
to idols surface. They, in spite of their confession of “one God, the 
Father” and “one Lord, Jesus Christ,” and their rejection of the 
existence of idols, still felt that meat offered to idols was invested 
with curious power. Paul’s vocabulary conforms to a standard prac- 
tice of referring to students of philosophy as weak, witnessed among 
moralists of the period, such as Epictetus, Dio, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Philodemus. 


6.3 Psychagogic Adaptability and the Weak and Tender Students (1 Cor 8:1- 
13; 10:24-11:1) 


The concern of not thwarting the progress of the insecure is seen in 
1 Corinthians 8. With the verb tontm (8:12) Paul underscores the 
end result of the behavior of the wise, namely, their eating in a 
temple meat offered to idols strikes or wounds the conscience of the 
weak. By this, Paul seems to suggest, the wise attempted to educate 
the weak by their example. Apparently, this manner of guidance 


"8 Cf. 1 Cor 1:18 and 2 Cor 2:15 and 4:3. 
"9 Paul is quite capable of combining philosophical argument with apocalyptic 
threat (1 Cor 6:18). 
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became destructive; instead of building the weak up it destroyed them. 
In light of the end result of their activity, the manner of the wise 
persons’ attempt to build up the conscience of the weak can be char- 
acterized as “harsh.” Paul does not question the right of the wise to 
guide the weak but rejects their pedagogy and mode of spiritual 
guidance. Paul disapproves not only of the attitude of the “wise” but 
also the way in which they attempt to reform the weak. 

My hypothesis of the function of 1 Cor 9:22b in relation to chap- 
ter 8 does not square well with widely held views on these texts. 
Firstly, it rejects the common eschatological emphasis of the salva- 
tion-destruction dichotomy. Secondly, it most emphatically rejects the 
scholarly consensus that because of the contemptuous attitude of the 
wise they could not have attempted to actively educate the weak. 
Thirdly, the primary significance of the “weak” both in 8:7-12 and 
9:22b is psychological (or dispositional), not social as is commonly 
thought.'? 

In order to establish the possibility of the above reading, attentive- 
ness to different semantic connotations of words is important. We 
must remember that the word rüntw had a close semantic range with 
such words as paotryéw, taio and nAnyn.'?! All were used metaphori- 
cally for the strikes and blows received in moral discipline, to de- 
scribe the “whip of sharp words” or harsh censure of a recalcitrant 
student of a sluggish mind or the eradication of the mistaken beliefs 
of the weak.'?? Such a usage suggested itself naturally to moralists of 


' Tt has become popular of late to speak of social status in Corinthian studies at 
the expense of a psychological viewpoint; this is also the case with the “weak” and 
the “strong.” See G. Theissen, “The Strong and the Weak in Corinth: A Sociologi- 
cal Analysis of a Theological Quarrel,” The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity. Essays 
on Corinth (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 121-43. 

12! LSJ s.v. See Aristophanes, Clouds 968, tuntöuevog noAddc, schol. adds rAnyac 
önAovörı; cf. BAGD s.v. ö£pw (2 Cor 11:20) and Herm. Sim. 6.2.5, 7; 6.3.1-4. Clem- 
ent says of the guidance of the divine word: “scourging (naotıyöv), pitying, striking 
(cortwv), healing, in compassion and discipline (maiSeia)” (Ped. 81.3; GCS 137, 30- 
138, 1 Stählin-Treu). Cf. Ped. 66.3 and 82.2 (GCS 138, 8-11 Stählin-Treu): “For 
reproof and rebuke ("EAeyxos yap kai eninAndıc), as also the original term implies, are 
the stripes of the soul (rAnyai yuxfic eicı), chastizing sins. ...” These terms were also 
used by Hellenistic Jews of God’s discipline of the Hebrew nation (cf. Sir. 21:2-3; 
22:6-8, 22). When dealing with discipline and exhortation, the author of Hebrews 
uses the terms napéKAnorc, raðeia (éw), EAéyyo and paotrydw (12:5-6 = Prov 3:11- 
12; cf. Acts 23:2, 3b). 

122 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 83; On Anger col. 13.23-30, Indelli, obdevög 
rardapıöv Ít] AaAfisav i yıvöuevov éunodadv Kai tontew Kai Aaxtifew ... 6 [58] vouBeteiv 
nepi andvrav 75n; col. 13.5-11 Indelli, tòv) u&v runtönevov riota BAdrtovav, adrot 8’ 
tavrodg Aupaivovran xavtodanic; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 3e-f (5, 17-6, 9 Hobein); 
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the Republic and early Principate in light of the introduction of beating 
for the great mass of humble citizens,'” and in light of the harshness 
of Greek as well as Roman educational theory and practice.'* Al- 
though all these words are also regularly used of the physical blows 
of whipping or flogging,’ it is the metaphorical sense (of verbal 
reproofs) which is applicable here.” A text from Dio Chrysostom’s 
On Slavery and Freedom II brings me to the point I wish to make. Well 
into the debate between two interlocutors, one of them notes: “I 
know that you are being kept by your master, dance attendance upon 
him, and do whatever he commands; or else you take a beating.” 
The other responds: 


According to that, you can make out that sons also are slaves of their 
fathers; for they dance attendance upon their fathers . . . and they without 
exception are supported by their fathers and frequently are beaten by 
them, and they obey any orders their fathers give them. And yet, so 
far as obeying and being thrashed are concerned, you can go on and 
assert that the boys who take lessons of schoolmasters are likewise their 
servants and that the gymnastic trainers are slavemasters of their pu- 
pils, or those who teach anything else; for they give orders to their 
pupils and trounce them when they are disobedient.'”’ 


25.5, woxiic Hoxnpévngs Kai pepaotiywpévng, and Clement, Ped. 66.2 (GCS 128, 30-34 
Stählin-Treu), “It is then not from hatred that the lord reviles men (Aovopeitan), for 
instead of destroying him (droA&oaı) because of his faults, he has suffered for us. 
Because he is the good educator, he very skillfully slips into blame through reproach 
(516 tig Aovdopiac dbrodSbeta1 tov woyov), as though to arouse by the whip of sharp 
words (udotiyt ti BAaognuig) a mind become sluggish. . . .” Clement then quotes Sir 
22:6-7, näotıyes yàp Kai nardeia Ev navti Karp copias. ... 

12 G, E. M. de Ste. Croix deplores the fact that this development has not re- 
ceived due attention among scholars who have rather focused on legal exemptions 
to flogging. Ste. Croix claims that even though it is not possible to decide precisely 
how long before the end of the second century C. E. the flogging of humble citizens 
became fully “institutionalised”, “no one can deny that well before the end of the 
second century, citizens belonging to the lower classes could legally and properly be 
flogged for a wide variety of reasons, while their superiors were given legal exemp- 
tion” (The Class Struggle in the Ancient World From the Archaic Age to the Arab Conquests, 
pp. 458-59). 

i A. D. Booth, “Punishment, Discipline and Riot in the Schools of Antiquity,” 
EMC 17 (1973), pp. 107-114. Learning and whipping become almost synonymous. 
Cf. Menandri Sententiae, ed. Jackel 573, 6 pi Sapeic &vOpanos od naıdederar, “The man 
who is not flogged is not educated.” 

13 See for example Paul, 2 Cor 11:23; Bam. 5.14; Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education 
of Children 8F-9A. 

6 7 Clem. 56.10 (kai and paotryos ydoons oe kpbyer); Herm. Vis. 4.2.6; Clement, 
Ped. 66.2 (GCS 128, 33 Stählin-Treu); Pi.P.4.219, paon€ Neos (s.v. LSJ). 

17 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 15.18-19 ... kai tontovai ph neopévovç. 
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Although physical flogging is part of Dio’s concern, two deductions 
are legitimate. Firstly, rünto, like nànyń and noio, is employed to 
characterize a “harsh act of discipline” by a person in authority 
towards another of a lesser standing. Tórto is close in meaning to 
Ao1dopéw, as TANYH is to ErinAn&ıc.'”? Secondly, not only does such 
discipline proceed from an authority, recognized as a legitimate wielder 
of harshness, but is executed in light of disobedience." Plutarch’s 
remark that obedience is one of the most highly esteemed honors 
that the young render their elders is a propos.’ In light of the com- 
mon use of rüntw and related words for the result of harsh exhorta- 
tion, I think then that we are warranted in recognizing an additional 
connotation of téxtw in 1 Cor 8:12 which emphasizes, not only the 
end result of a certain activity, but also the activity itself, which in 
this case is a forceful attempt to educate the weak. The wise felt that 
they, because of their knowledge, had the authority and right to reform 
the immature. Here we should not forget the close relationship of 
éEovoia and nappnoia, or the right frankly to criticize others. 
Although Paul does not tell us the intention of the wise in eating 
idol meat, most commentators are confident that they can with clar- 
ity know the state of mind of the wise. We are thus told, and rightly 
so in my view, that the heart of the problem was caused by the self- 
assertive Corinthians and their insistence on their cognitive superior- 
ity. But when commentators additonally claim that they can deduce 
from the often contemptuous attitude of the wise towards the weak 
that they had no concern for their progress, they have become side- 
tracked. Cognitive superiority does not necessarily entail a thoroughly 
negative evaluation of others. It can thus be used to legitimise an 


1238 Epictetus, Encheiridion, 20, Mépvnoo, dt: oby ò Aoıdopav Ñ ó thntov dBpiter... ; 
30, avéxeo8a1 Aoıdopodvrog, maiovtoc; Musonius Rufus, fr. 10 (52, 9-53, 13 Hense). 
Philo remarks that parents, guardians, teachers, and all persons in charge, some- 
times reprimand and even beat (türzeıv) their own children, orphans, wards or pupils. 
Such a treatment should not be thought of as “evil-speaking or outrage instead of 
friendliness and benevolence” (On Joseph 74). Such treatment, then, recognizes the 
beneficial use of harshness I have emphasized. Philo has just noted that the states- 
man when speaking in the assembly “will leave all talk of flattery to others and 
resort only to such as is salutary and beneficial, reproving, warning, correcting in 
words studied to shew a sober frankness without foolish and frantic arrogance.” 
Philo’s focus on verbal reproof suggests that the metaphorical sense of tintw as 
harsh censure is in view. 

'9 Maximus of Tyre (Discourse 3e-f (5.17-6, 9 Hobein)), notes that although people 
are persuaded with difficulty, their disobedience should not be punished with the 
whip or the spur. 

13 Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 487C. 
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authoritative status and the right and duty to correct and guide oth- 
ers. The apparent discrepancy between the negative attitude of the 
wise towards others and their reform of the weak is misleading both 
for modern commentators and ancient critics.'*! Such inconsistency 
is precisely what the Stoics were criticized for. In spite of their de- 
terministic view of things and often condescending attitude towards 
others, Stoics shared the common concern of moralists to reform 
others and continued to use both praise and blame in their attempt 
to influence others. They continued to use admonition and censure 
for correction and improvement and the philosopher’s consciousness 
of his commission to reform others affords him the right to censure 
them. I am postulating this same contradictory stance for the wise in 
Corinth, whose Stoic bent has been proven by scholars.'*” 

The social matrix of such a practice would indeed be similar to 
that reflected in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism, where we repeatedly 
found warnings against a contemptuous attitude towards others in 
the practice of mutual psychagogy.'” The self-assertive wise in Corinth 
claim then to have the right to eat meat offered to idols, not simply 
because of their enlightened attitude towards religion and morality 
but also because of their right to educate the weak from the vantage 
point of their firmly held beliefs.'”* Then again, although Paul does 
not tell us the intention of the wise in eating idol meat, he notes that 


' It is a common cliché that the emphasis on spiritual perfection led not only to 
an arrogant and condescending attitude towards others in the community, but also 
to indifference. Cf. R. A. Horsley, “How can some of you say that there is no 
resurrection of the dead?’” NovT 20 (1978), pp. 216-23; idem, “PNEUMATIKOS 
vs. PSYCHIKOS: Distinctions of Spiritual Status Among the Corinthians,” HTR 69 
(1976), pp. 278. 287; P. Marshall, Enmity in Corinth, pp. 182-94; and D. W. Kuck, 
Judgment and Community Conflict (NovTSup 66; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992), pp. 190, 214, 
218. 

'32 See pp. 81-85, above. Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 452C-D; How to Tell a Flatterer 
From a Friend 71E; Epictetus, Discourse 3.22.94; 2.22.36; Musonius Rufus, fr. 9 (49, 
10-12 Hense). The wise could also appeal to the tradition reflected in Thucydides’ 
account of the Corinthians who thought that they had the right to censure their 
neighbours (Histories 1.70.1; cf. vonionev &Eıoı etvon toig méAac woyov éneveyxetv.). Paul 
uses &&ovond&o in 1 Cor 7:4 in the meaning to exercise authority over. 

13 See On Frank Criticism frs. 2; 20; 21; 37; 46; 52; 66; 79; cols. 22b; 24a. 

'% This might seem to contradict the demonstrable Stoic bent of the wise in 
Corinth, but as we have seen, Stoics continued to reform others. The wise had thus 
not written off the weak. Contra Stowers, “Paul on the Use and Abuse of Reason,” 
Greeks, Romans, and Christians, pp. 266-76, 282. My hypothesis squares well, though, 
with Stowers’ hypothesis of the approach taken by the strong in Rom 14:1 and the 
rational stance of the wise in Corinth towards religion and morality. See pp. 233- 
34, above. 
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their pedagogy took the form of an example. The wise ate sacrificed 
meat in a temple where the weak might see them, and so encour- 
aged them through their example also to eat food sacrificed to idols.'* 
Guidance through example, which is equivalent to guidance through 
precepts, is appropriate for the weak, although Paul rejects it here, 
presumably because of its negative effects. 

Now, one might deduce from Paul’s ironic tone that he is not 
reflecting on an actual practice in Corinth. The contrary deduction 
is, in my view, more likely. Paul’s ironic remarks caricature an ac- 
tual practice. This is true, for example, of Paul’s use of the term 
oikodoundnoeran in 1 Cor 8:10, “For if someone sees you who pos- 
sess knowledge, eating in the temple of an idol, will not this man, 
since he is weak, (falsely) regard himself as strengthened to eat idol 
food?” OixoSopém is a terminus technicus for the edification of commu- 
nity members? who should build each other up in love.'” I think 
that G. Heinrici and Johannes Weiss are correct in suggesting that 
Paul is ironically repeating a term from the Corinthians’ letter. The 
wise described their attempt to edify the weak with the same term as 
Paul himself used for the edification of others.'® They might even 
have asked Paul in their letter whether they should not build up the 
conscience of the weak, namely, whether they should not try to make 
the beliefs of the weak about the non-existence and impotence of 
idols so strong that they could eat idol-meat without being bothered 
or harmed.'® Paul’s ironic use of the term, the negative consequences 
of which are explained in verse 11,' shows then that he is taking 


' ] Cor 8:10, “For if any one sees you, a man of knowledge, at table in an 
idol’s temple, might he not be encouraged ... to eat food offered to idols?” 

1 Cf. Ph. Vielhauer, Oikodome. Das Bild vom Bau in der christlichen Literatur vom Neuen 
Testament bis Clemens Alexandrinus (TBü 65; Münich, 1979), pp. 1-168. 

137 Cf. 1 Cor 8:1b, h &yénn oixodonei. The term ayana&v is used in the sense of 
valuing something for the benefits it yields (see fn. 105, above). This is clear from 
Philodemus’ use of äyaröv in On Frank Criticism fr. 18.3-5, “But if they do not love 
him, although they have obtained every kind of [. . .] nurture and relief. . . .” Cf. fr. 
80.7-11, “For they received benefit without disguise because of [their] love [for 
us]....” In col. 13a3, Philodemus appears also to connect &ydarn with the benefits 
accrued from frank criticism of faults. 

'88 C, F. G. Heinrici, Der erste Brief an die Korinthier (MeyerK 5; 8th ed.; Göttingen, 
1896), pp. 263-64; J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, p. 230; J. Murphy-O’Connor, 
“Freedom or the Ghetto (I Cor, VIII, 1-13; X, 23-XI, 1),” RB 85.4 (1978), p. 548. 

19 R, Jewett, Paul’s Anthropological Terms. A Study of their Use in Conflict Settings (Leiden, 
1971), pp. 402-430; Murphy-O’Connor, “Freedom or the Ghetto,” p. 548 n. 20. 

1 yap, Blass-Debrunner # 452 (2): “to be sure, just so”; Conzelmann, 7 Corinthians, 
p. 149. 
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issue with a particular form of edification among the wise. Paul’s use 
of toxtw was perhaps suggested by the wise’s claim to be a rurog or 
model for the weak. The term oixodopnOycetor is thus another indi- 
cation, besides the word türto, that Paul is reacting to a psychagogic 
guidance by the “wise” which destroys the weak. 

A closer look at the text reveals the nature of the psychagogy of 
the wise. The reference to the slogans at the beginning of 1 Cor 8 
shows that the wise also attempted, similarly to the strong in Rom 
14:1, rationally to persuade the weak of the untenability of their 
position. This would indeed suggest a more forceful attempt to sway 
the opinions of the weak. In 8:4, Paul narrows the focus of the main 
topic from “now concerning food sacrificed to idols” (8:1) to “con- 
cerning the eating of food offered to idols.” With ofSapev Paul iden- 
tifies with the viewpoint of the slogans in verses 1 and 4,'*' “All of 
us possess knowledge,” “no idol in the world really exists,” and “there 
is no God but one.” The weak as well as the wise subscribed to 
these slogans and the confessional formulas in 8:5-6.'*? But beliefs, 
albeit expressed in identical terms, can lead to different behaviors, 
due to different inferences of those shared beliefs. Some ate food 
offered to idols while others refrained from doing so. Although both 
those who ate and those who abstained subscribed to the slogans in 
verses one and four, only the former subscribed to the slogan of 8:8, 
“food will not bring us before (the judgment seat of) God. We are 
no worse off if we do not eat, and no better off if we do.”'* That 
the weak believed the contrary is clear from the similar viewpoint of 
the weak in Romans 14, and from Paul’s introduction of the tiés in 
8:7 before the slogan in verse eight and after the slogans in verses 
one and four. 

The wise had claimed that nüvteg yvacıv Exonev (8:1). In light of 
Paul’s qualification, ’AAA’ oùx Ev não h yv@org (8:7), it is clear that 
the slogan in 8:1 was not meant to be exclusive. The wise assumed 


14! When Paul came to write Romans, he says “I know” (14:14), not “we know” 
(BAGD s.v. le), when identifying the position of the strong. 

‘2 On 1 Cor 8:5-6 as a possible citation see Murphy O’Connor, “I Cor, VIII, 
6: Cosmology or Soteriology?” RB 85.2 (1978), pp. 253-67. See also RA. Horsley. 
“The Background of the Confessional Formula in 1 Cor 8.6,” ZNW 69.1/2 (1978), 
pp. 130-35; E. Norden, Agnosios Theos (Darmstadt, 1956), pp. 240-50; E. Peterson, 
EIS THEOS (Göttingen, 1926), pp. 251-56; and J. C. Hurd, Jr. The Origin of 1 
Corinthians, p. 68. 

18 Murphy O’Connor, “Food and Spiritual Gifts in 1 Cor 8:8,” CBQ 41.2 (1979), 
pp. 292-98. 
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that all members of the community possessed the type of yv@cıg under 
discussion. The inference that this “knowledge,” basic to “Christian” 
belief and shared by all members of the community, must have been 
the conviction of monotheism, is to the point.' When Paul then 
claims in verse seven that “not everyone has this knowledge,” he 
cannot be referring to the slogans in the previous verses but to the 
one in verse eight: food is morally and religiously irrelevant, in the 
view ‘of the wise and of Paul.'* The “some” in v. 7 do subscribe, as 
do the wise, to the slogans of v. 4 and the confessional formula of 
wv. 5-6. However, they are so accustomed to their former idolatry 
that they think that eating food offered to idols is detrimental to 
their standing before God, contrary to what is stated in v. 8. 

The “some” who lack the knowledge of the slogan in 1 Cor 8:8 
are said to “have become so accustomed to idols until now, [that] 
they still think of the food they eat as food offered to an idol”; and 
their “conscience” being weak is polluted.'* This connection of “weak- 
ness” with “conscience” (ovveidnotc), “knowledge” (yv@otc), and 
“habit” (ovvndeio), shows that Paul discusses the problem of the 
“weak” in vv. 7-12 from a cognitive viewpoint. The term “weak- 
ness” was inherent both in the discourse of self-mastery and that of 
reformatory ethics. The discourse of self-mastery is evident in Paul’s 
characterization of the “weak” as those who lack self-mastery, in the 
view of the “wise” concerned with self-mastery and moral achieve- 
ment which emerges and, as I have noted, in Paul’s emphasis on 
self-discipline in 9:24-27. The reformatory ethic emerges also on the 
basis of the terminology used and from the active attempt of the 
wise to better the weak, to help them break the fetters of their old 
habits and make their beliefs and behavior compatible. 

Apparently, the weak had deliberated with regard to the content 
of their beliefs, but had, because of their habits and “weak conscience”, 
abandoned the result of their deliberation. In this the “some” display 


‘4 The knowledge (yväcız) referred to in 8.1 is thus not the same as the knowl- 
edge referred to in 8.7 (“However, not all possess this knowledge”) and 10 (“For if 
any one sees you, a man of knowledge (tév yap tis tôn oè tov Exovta yvacıv), at table 
in an idols’ temple. . . .”). 

1 Compare Rom 14:17. See Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, pp. 227-28. 

46 1 Cor 8:7, tıv&g 58 tf ovvnBeig Eng pti Tod eidMAOv dg cidwASBvtOVv Eodiovanv, h 
ovvetinors adtav dadeviig oboa porbvetar. See Sirach 21:28, Modbdvet tiv żavto® yoxtv 
ò yıßupißov. H. A. W. Meyer notes the meaning of “ethical defilement” for the 
word joAvew in verse 7. See Der erste Brief an die Korinther. KEK 5; 3rd ed. (Göttingen, 
1856), pp. 181, 184. 
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aspects of Aristotle’s characterization of those who lack self-mastery 
and Cicero’s description of a person “sick in mind.” Aristotle notes 
that there are two types of incontinence (&kpacia), one is impetuos- 
ity (npon£teio), and another weakness (4oB&veio). He descibes the re- 
spective persons in the following manner: 


For the weak person deliberates, but then his feeling makes him aban- 
don the result of his deliberation; but the impetuous person is led on 
by his feelings because he has not deliberated.'*’ 


The knowledge in question had not filtered down to the same level 
of behavior for the weak as for the wise.'* From the standpoint of 
the wise the beliefs of the weak are uninformed. They, in effect, still 
believe in idols when they think food offered to idols is imbued with 
special power. Aversion to sacrified food ensues. Cicero, in the con- 
text of discussing the meaning of “sickness of soul” and the thera- 
peutic model among the Stoics, says that the product of aversion is 
defined as “an intense belief, persistent and deeply rooted, which 
regards a thing that need not be shunned as though it ought to be 
shunned”; this sort of belief is an “act of judging that one has knowl- 
edge where one has none.”!* On this view, the inferential beliefs of 
the weak do not truly reflect knowledge; their aversion is the result, 
not of knowledge but of an uninformed and sick mind. J. Jeremias 
has perceptively seen that the slogans in chapter 8:1, 4, and 8, form 
a successive argument to justify the eating of idol meat: 


Premise 1: “All of us possess knowledge” (1 Cor 8:1). 
Premise 2a: “No idol in the world really exists” (1 Cor 8:4). 
Premise 2b: “There is no God but one” (1 Cor 8:4). 


1# Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1150b19-22. The incontinent person (&xpatńç) is 
curable (iatéc) as opposed to the intemperate person (&xdAaotos) who is incurable 
(aviatog; ibid., 1150b29-35; a21-23; 1151al2-15; 1146210-17, 34-35). See pp. 65- 
69, on different types of students. 

18 Murphy-O’Connor appropriately speaks of the “time-lag between intellectual 
and emotional acceptance of monotheism” on the part of the weak (“Freedom or 
the Ghetto,” pp. 545, 554). 

Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 4.26. For Stoic discussion on weakness and aver- 
sion to certain things and the connection of “weakness” with false judgments and 
beliefs, habits, knowledge, and conscience, see Cicero, Ibid., 4.15; 4.29.42; On Ends 
5.43; SVF 1.67; 3.177; Seneca, Epistles 50.9; 75.10-12; 4 Macc 15:5; Epictetus, Discourse 
2.15.20, and Lucian, Slander 19. 

1% J. Jeremias, “Zur Gedankenführung in den paulinischen Briefen,” in Studia 
Paulina in honorem Johannis de Zwaan (Haarlem, 1953), pp. 151-52. The comparison 
in the text with Aristotle is mine. 
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Confessional formula: “But for us there is one God, the Father, from 
whom come all things and to whom our own being 
leads, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
all things, including ourselves, come into being” 
(1 Cor 8:6). 

Inferential belief. “Food will not bring us before (the judgment seat of) 

God. We are no worse off if we do not eat, and no 
better off if we do” (1 Cor 8:8). 


This type of argument resembles what Aristotle described in his Topica 
as “dialectical reasoning,” where the truth of an argument is estab- 
lished with premises which reflect reputable and acceptable beliefs of 
most people or at least of the wise.'”' The inferential belief in verse 
eight is the logical deduction from the content of the agreed upon 
slogans in verses one and four, and expressed in the confessional 
formula of verse six. If idols have no “real” existence, food offered to 
such idols are not invested with magical powers. But the weak had 
not drawn the same inference as the wise. The practical consequences 
of the same beliefs and teachings were thus quite different. Both the 
wise and the weak believed in the non-existence of idols; the eating 
of food offered to idols defiled the conscience of the latter only and 
so they refrained. 

In 1 Cor 2:6-3:4 Paul agrees with a typology of humans predi- 
cated on the wisdom possessed, namely, the mature who can gauge 
the mysteries of God and the immature who cannot. Although the 
wise did not feel they needed to level out the differences between 
themselves and the weak with regard to understanding the mysteries 
of God, things were apparently different with regard to the basic 
teachings and beliefs by which they were both constituted. But one 
must also, Paul claims, postulate a typology predicated on the knowl- 
edge of the basic teachings and beliefs of the “Christian” life (1 Thess 
1:9; Gal 4:8-10). Here differences also exist, both on a behavioral 
level and in inferential beliefs (1 Cor 8:8). Only the weak thought 
that eating of food offered to idols affected their standing with the 
divine. Paul encourages the wise to respect these differences and be 
careful not to destroy the weak by attempting to persuade them of 
their ill-founded deductions. Paul does not debate the validity of the 
true beliefs and reasonings of the wise or the correctness of their 
inferential beliefs; instead, he challenges them not to let their “right” 


151 Aristotle, Topica 100b21. 
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to eat food offered to idols become an “offense” or “hindrance” to 
the weak.!*? 

Paul’s argument in 1 Cor 8:1-8 reveals, then, that the wise did 
not simply disagree with the inferences drawn by the weak, but at- 
tempted as well to persuade the weak of their “illogical” position. In 
their attempt to cure the weak of their irrational false beliefs and 
passions (i.e., fears) about the pagan gods and meat offered to such 
gods, the “wise” follow a procedure recommended by Seneca in the 
case of the weak who because of habituation cannot set themselves 
free. In order for a weak person to benefit from precepts, his false 
beliefs must first be eradicated. Guidance through precepts or ex- 
amples follows after the eradication of mistaken beliefs. The wise 
first persuade the weak rationally, then show them how to behave by 
their example. By eating in the temple of an idol, the wise encour- 
age the weak to do the same. But instead of reforming the weak, this 
procedure apparently destroyed them. 

Although one would suspect that the “weak” normally did not eat 
sacrificed meat, Paul assumes such social reality in this instance," I 
suggest, because of the prodding of the wise. Verse 7 introduces the 
terms “conscience” (ovveidnois) and “weakness,” both of which are 
crucial for any understanding of the text. Instead of rehearsing the 
various views of the meaning of ovveiöncıg which have found schol- 
arly support, I accept P. W. Gooch’s views on “conscience” in 1 Cor 
8 and 10.'° Gooch abstracts three senses of ovvetdnorcs: firstly, a 


2 1 Cor 8:9, h &&ovoia dbydv aŭtn xpdoxoppa yévntar toic dodeveoıv. See A. J. 
Malherbe, “Determinism and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of | Corinthians 8 
and 9,” p. 238. 

153 Seneca, Epistle 95.36-37. 

1 The odxi in v. 10 expects a positive answer and reflects the same social reality 
as v. 7, namely, the “weak” did, contrary to their conviction, eat sacrificed meat. 
That is also a prerequisite for the problem addressed by Paul in chapter 8. 

15 See the cogent arguments presented by P. W. Gooch in “‘Conscience’ in 1 
Corinthians 8 and 10,” MTS 33 (1987), pp. 244-54. For other views on “conscience” 
in Paul, see C. A. Pierce, Conscience in the New Testament (London, 1955); J. Stelzenberger, 
Syneidesis im Neuen Testament. Paderborn, 1961; J. Dupont, “Syneidesis aux origines de 
la notion chrétienne de conscience morale,” Studia Hellenistica 5 (1948), pp. 119-53; 
C. Spicq, “La conscience dans le Nouveau Testament,” RB 47 (1938) 50-80; 
M. Thrall, “The Pauline Use of ovveténoic,” NTS 14 (1967-68), pp. 118-25; Jewett, 
Paul’s Anthropological Terms, pp. 402-46; R. A. Horsley, “Consciousness and Freedom 
among the Corinthians: I Corinthians 8-10,” CBQ (1978), pp. 574-89; H.-J. Eckstein, 
Der Begriff Syneidesis bei Paulus (Tübingen, 1983); W. D. Davies, “Conscience and 
Its Use in the New Testament,” Jewish and Pauline Studies (London, 1984), pp 243- 
56. Scholars debate whether or not the term had the meaning of regulative prin- 
ciple in Paul. 
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“minimal” sense of self-awareness, a conscious knowledge of the self 
under some description or other; secondly, an internal witness of “bad 
feeling” or the pain of recognizing that one has done something wrong; 
and, thirdly, the morally robust idea of conscience as internal law- 
giver. In this last sense of moral conscience, conscience becomes the 
repository of moral beliefs and principles; it sets down rules, and 
passes judgment to convict or acquit. 

Gooch argues that the “minimal” sense fits well in 1 Cor 8:7-10 
and that of an awareness of “bad feeling” in 1 Cor 10. In neither 
context does the sense of “moral conscience” fit. In all three occur- 
rences of ovveiöncıg in 8:7-12 it is said to be “weak.” In addition, 
those whose “conscience is weak” are called “weak” twice (8:9, 11). 
The term ovveidnoig refers to “an understanding or perception of 
the self, an understanding which is said to be ‘weak.’”'” This does 
not imply a weak as opposed to a robust faculty but a sense of the 
self as weak, as is confirmed by Paul’s description of the person as 
weak in verse 10: “... by your knowledge this weak man is destroyed.” 
Gooch suggests then translations which predicate weakness of the 
subject rather than his or her ovveidnotc. 

Paul accentuates the psychological condition of the weak and their 
weak understanding. These persons are so accustomed to their former 
idolatry that they “feel themselves polluted,” or experience themselves 
as tainted by the idol associated with the meat; they, literally, “eat as 
though it were [still] idol food” (8:7). The subjective force is also 
present in the case of the “wounding” of the conscience in verse 
twelve; what is wounded are the weak person’s feelings and self-es- 
timation. As eating meat causes polluted feelings, so it also brings 
upon the weak a painful wound. 

The minimal sense of subjective awareness also fits well in the 
third instance of conscience in verse ten. Paul is concerned with the 
dangers of the weak in imitating the behavior of the wise: “Since he 
is weak will not his ovvetdnots be built up to eat idol food?” (8:10b). 
The ironic connotation of oikodoundnoeron indicates that if a weak 
person imitates the wise, he would think that he was edified when he 
is not. The reason why his “edification” is only a sham is simply 
because it is uninformed; even though he eats, the weak one still 
believes in the existence of idols and so-called gods. As such he would 
feel himself “polluted” and be “destroyed.”!*’ 


136 Gooch, “‘Conscience’ in 1 Corinthians 8 and 10,” pp. 249-250. 
7 An “upbuilding” Calvin appropriately characterized as ruinosa aedificatio. Cf. 
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Such a feeling would not only destroy the weak person’s commit- 
ments in his newly found faith, but also sever the social relations 
between the friends. As in Rom 14, we also witness in 1 Cor 8 a 
tension between the wise and the weak as to the question of divine 
approval. What constitutes a divinely acceptable behavior? For the 
weak the eating of meat offered to idols meant the recognition of the 
existence of idols and a rejection of the “one God, the Father” and 
“one Lord, Jesus Christ.” They felt that the eating of idol-food would 
jeopardize their standing before God. From the perspective of the 
strong things were different. Their recognition of “one God, the 
Father” and “one Lord, Jesus Christ,” divested the food offered to 
idols of all its power. Food is inconsequential for divine approval or 
disapproval. By attempting to persuade the weak of the same and 
educate them by having them imitate their behavior, the wise under- 
mined the commitments of the weak. For the weak to imitate the 
wise meant to consume food still invested with curious powers; it 
meant a reversal of their turning to God from idols (1 Thess 1:9). 
This is their “destruction.”!*® 

Paul, as we have seen, presents himself as an example in 1 Cor 9 
where he argues for the importance of not insisting on one’s rights. 
Instead one should devote one’s energies to benefiting others. Asso- 
ciating with people of diverse moral standing is legitimate in that 
endeavor. Some limits though should be set on one’s association with 
others. Although “all things are permissible” one should not go so 
far as to associate with a prostitute (6:12-18) or “share” in idol worship 


Tertullian, De praescr. 3, “Aedificari in ruinam”; Heinrici, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 
p. 263. For podbve as “ethical defilement” see Sirach 21:28; Porphyry, On Abstinence 
1, 42; Synesius, Epistle 5. 

88 Rom 14:4, 10; 1 Cor 8:8. “Divine judgment” is a semantic component of the 
term xapiompt (Murphy-O’Connor, “Food and Spiritual Gifts in 1 Cor 8:8,” p. 297). 
For the nepısoebw-botepea contrast see 1 Cor 1:7; Phil 4:12, 18; Heinrici, Der erste 
Brief an die Korinther, pp. 262-63. 

159 Commenting on 1 Cor 8:11, H. Conzelmann says: “In Paul, however, énoAAdvo 
must not be taken in a weakened sense as moral ruin; here as elsewhere it means 
eternal damnation (so also in Rom. 14.15)” (Z Corinthians, p. 149 n. 38). See pp. 
230-31 (fn. 137), above. Cf. also Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, 2.715; D. W. Kuck, Judgment and Community Conflict, p. 183 
(n. 176). H. A. W. Meyer qualifies his statement that &ndAAvtat is “von der ewigen 
arwAeıo gemeint” with “wenn man aus dem Glaubensleben in das sündliche der 
Gewissenswidrigkeit geräht.” See Der erste Brief an die Korinther, pp. 184, 181. W. M. L. 
de Wette is uncommitted but is inclined towards a psychological interpretation of 
aroAAveaı: Kurze Erklärung der Briefe an die Korinther (Leipzig, 1841), pp. 70-71. See 
Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 59-60; Plutarch, On Listening to Lectures 46E; Progress 
in Virtue 78AB. 
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(10:1-22). Against the intellectual self-mastery of the wise who dis- 
played an honorable harmony between their beliefs and behavior, 
Paul forwards a correct kind of ascetic self-mastery. Self-discipline is 
indeed needed, not for purposes of self-edification, but in order to 
withstand the temptations of idol-worship and in one’s effort to ben- 
efit others.! This matter of the correct kind of self-mastery and its 
purpose, ties together Paul’s concerns in 1 Cor 8-10, and brings 
Paul naturally back to the issue of food offered to idols, discussed in 
chapter 8. 

Like a skilled casuist, Paul gives three instances in 1 Cor 10:25-28 
where questions concerning conscience might arise with regard to 
the appropriateness of eating food offered to idols. Here Paul lends 
voice to the position both of the wise and the weak. The key phrase, 
“without raising any questions on the ground of conscience” (undév 
a&vaxpivovtes 51a thy ovvetSnow) occurs twice (10:25, 27). Here 
ovveiöncıg connotes the “bad feelings” of the weak, a somewhat 
stronger sense than “self-awareness” suggested for 8:7-12.'*' Two 
instances are envisaged where the behavior of the wise should not be 
modified; one where it should. As such this section takes off from 
1 Cor 8 where Paul had attempted to modify the behavior of the 
wise. There Paul had taken a stringent attitude, suggesting he him- 
self would abstain from eating food “forever” if it would cause his 
brother to stumble. In 1 Cor 10:25-28 Paul recognizes other pos- 
sible social settings than a temple dining hall and detracts from his 
stringent position, allowing for the eating of idol meat in a pagan 
home except when a weaker person objects to it.'® 

The first instance is given in verse 25, “Everything sold in the 


1% 1 Cor 9:24-10:13. See pp. 247-49 and 256-64, above. 

16! Convincingly demonstrated by Gooch, “‘Conscience’ in 1 Corinthians 8 and 
10,” p. 251. See Philodemus, Rhet. vol. 5, fr. 11.4-6, 51& thv tod torodtov Biov 
ovveidnow. Here Philodemus criticizes orators who on account of their familiar 
conscience and professional legal life destroy those who come to them. M. Coune 
compares Philodemus’ expression with Paul’s phrase pndév dvaxpivovteg Sià thy 
ovveiöncıv and suggests the additional nuance of “because of the weak’s religious 
conviction,” namely, on account of the knowledge the weak had acquired of the will 
of God (“Le problème des idolothytes et l’education de la syneidésis,” RSR 51 (1963), 

. 529). 
Pi The temple dining hall is probably the context for both 1 Cor 8:10 and 10:14, 
21. See R. E. Oster, “Use, Misuse and Neglect of Archaeological Evidence in Some 
Modern Works on 1 Corinthians (1 Cor 7, 1-5; 8, 10; 11, 2-16; 12, 14-26),” ZNW 
83.1/2 (1992), pp. 6467. The archaeological remains of the Corinthian temple of 
Asclepius and the temple of Demeter and Kore show that both of these temple 
areas contained numerous dining halls. These were used for ceremonies other than 
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market you may eat without investigation on account of the bad 
feelings (of the weak).”'® The second in verse 27, “If some non- 
believer invites you to a meal and you want to go, eat everything set 
out for you without examining it because of (the weak’s) bad feel- 
ings.” And the third in verse 28-29a: 


But if someone says to you, “This is idol food”, don’t eat for the sake 
of the person who discloses this, that is, his bad feelings. And I mean 
his bad feelings, not yours.’ 


This last instance shows that Paul’s concerns are primarily to ame- 
liorate the detrimental effects one member’s behavior has on another. 
In this his concerns are the same as in chapter eight. In this instance 
both the weak and the wise are dining in a pagan home. Paul’s use 
of the word 6 unvöcaog in 10:28 (“the man who informed you”) helps 
in the identification of the “informant” and underscores the psy- 
chagogic nature of this pericope. 

As in the social practice of mutual psychagogy among the Epicu- 
reans in Athens and Naples, Paul uses the word pnvboas for a per- 
son who adheres to an ideal of openness and is forthcoming with 
regard to his feelings towards others.'® 1 Cor 10:25-28 does not 
reveal institutionalized confessional practice in the Corinthian com- 
munity,'6 but two deductions are legitimate in light of the compara- 
tive material. Firstly, in the first two scenarios envisaged by Paul in 


the official cultus of the deity (e.g. meals, birthday parties, et al.), allowing the ap- 
parent contradiction in Paul’s advice in chapters 8 and 10 to become understand- 
able. The dining facilities in Corinth thus “provide architectural evidence for a situ- 
ation in which ‘monotheistic’ believers (1 Cor 8:4) could attend and participate in 
activities indigenous to their religio-cultural matrix but which did not require overt 
participation in the central cultus and sacrifices of the religion itself” (ibid., 66-67). 

163 ] Cor 10:25. See H. J. Cadbury, “The Macellum of Corinth,” JBL 53 (1934), 
pp. 134-41. 

16 I have adopted Gooch’s translation (“‘Conscience’ in 1 Corinthians 8 and 10,” 
p. 252). 

15 The terms évaxpivm and pnv-boac/bw occur in both fr. 42 of On Frank Criticism 
and in 1 Cor 10:25-28. Paul uses the word &vaxpivo in the phrase “without inves- 
tigation on account of the bad feelings” in 10:25 and 27 and in | Cor 2:15 which 
highlight the function of the mature in evaluating others (see also 4:3-4; 9:3, and 
14:24). The subject of &vaxpivo is a mature person who has the right to evaluate 
the immature. Philodemus also uses the term avaxpivo to connote the mature’s 
evaluation of the immature. The teacher has to “examine closely” the one reluctant 
to disclose his errors or be otherwise forthcoming towards his associates (frs. 42 and 
49). See pp. 128-29 and 141, above. 

166 Note though the “official” connotation of the word pnvbm in 3 Macc 3:11-13; 
3:28; and Pap. Par. 10. Discussed by G. Adolf Deissmann in Bible Studies (Peabody, 
MA, 1988), pp. 341-45. 
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1 Cor 10:25-28 the perspective taken is that of the wise; in the third 
the perspective is that of the weak. Secondly, the “informant” is not 
a pagan but a fellow member of the community, whose previous 
views with regard to the nature of idols linger on.!” The content of 
the information given, “this is sacrificial meat,” is not as important 
as the impact of that information on the weak and the conclusion 
reached by Paul. Paul’s overall concern here is an attempt to modify 
the behavior of the wise that was undermining the commitment of 
others in the community. It is precisely because of the negative impact 
their behavior has on the weak that Paul urges the wise to refrain. 

In 8:12 Paul graphically depicts that impact as “destruction.” The 
weak saw the wise eat in a temple of an idol without indicating any 
uneasiness and even imitated the wise. This led to his destruction 
because his understanding was weak and uninformed. The wise are 
charged with “sinning” against Christ and their weaker brothers. This 
charge becomes significant if we postulate, as I did above, an active 
engagement on the part of the wise who attempted to educate the 
weak from the vantage point of their firmly held beliefs. If they did 
not, Paul’s charge is somewhat misdirected. 

In 1 Cor 10:28 the weak man does not attempt to imitate the 
wise. Instead he openly confesses his reservations with regard to the 
behavior of the wise. In 1 Cor 8:10-13 and 10:28 Paul wants the 
wise not only to change the way in which they wanted to educate 
the weak, but also to restrict their freedom. Both were necessary for 
the well-being of the weak. Paul’s attempted fairness could not be 
clearer. The wise are not asked to change their firmly held inferen- 
tial beliefs (1 Cor 8:8); they are only asked to modify their behavior 
and pedagogy; and their behavior should only be modified if a per- 
son weak in belief brings its ruinous nature to their attention and if 
their attempt to reform the weak becomes destructive. 

That the above stricture might however be objected to by the 
wise becomes clear from two rhetorical questions of 10:29b-30. Here 
Paul again lends voice to the position of the strong. The content of 
the rhetorical questions is appropriate to the disposition and general 
state of mind of the informed Corinthians. The referent is sufficiently 
clear. Mov and yó refer to the informed person whose freedom has 


19 That the “informant” is a pagan is maintained by H. Conzelmann and others 
(cf. 1 Corinthians, pp. 177-78). See also Murphy-O’Connor, “Freedom or the Ghetto,” 
p- 570 n. 79. 
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been restricted in the previous verse. The wise responds in light of 
that restriction: 


(1) Why should my freedom be subject to the strictures of someone 
else’s bad feelings? 

(2) If J partake with thankfulness, why should Z be denounced be- 
cause of that for which J give thanks? 


These are legitimate questions from the standpoint of the wise.'® 
Although Paul does not here answer the second question directly, his 
similar remark in Romans 14:16 suggests the direction such an an- 
swer might take.'® The “good” in question is the knowledge of the 
strong that nothing is profane in and of itself. This “good” might be 
denounced by the weak and by Paul if the strong grieve the weak by 
their behavior. Although Paul does not specify a social setting in 
Rom 14:14-16 where the knowledge of the strong is acted out as it 
is in 1 Cor 10:25-28, the sequence of events is similar. If the con- 
viction of the strong results in a certain behavior, it destroys or grieves 
the weak. The answer to the second rhetorical question is thus the 
same as that given to the first. The stricture in question, however, 
applies to the liberty or “freedom” (éAev8epia) of the wise, not their 
“right” (€Govoia). 

The nature and reasons for these strictures are made clear, informed 


168 In a fine account of these rhetorical questions D. F. Watson summarily raises 
and rejects that they qualify as impersonation “because they are not provided with 
a specific referent ... they would need to be identified as the question of the strong 
in a manner such as this: ‘I can hear you saying....’” (“1 Corinthians 10.23-11.1 
in the Light of Greco-Roman Rhetoric,” JBL 108.2 (1989), p. 313 n. 54). I find no 
reference to Theon of Alexandria here and this stricture is unneccessary in light of 
Theon’s discussion of character portrayal (see pp. 48-49, above). A personified po- 
sition does not have to be introduced with a specific referent. It suffices to be in 
tune with the subject matter and the person’s age, status, or disposition. Here, the 
content of the rhetorical questions is appropriate for the general state of mind of the 
wise as has been explicated in chapters 8 and 10. The referent is also clear. It is 
difficult to see how one might possibly argue that the referent in h éAevBepica pov is 
any other than the very person whose freedom to eat has just been restricted in the 
previous verse. In Rom 14-15 Paul has further personified the characters by label- 
ing them both, one as “powerful” the other as “weak.” In this Paul avails himself 
of an excellent means of adaptation, namely, character portrayal through which he 
lends the concerns of both the wise and the weak a voice, agreeing with both Theon 
and Nicolaus who emphasize that character portrayal could be valuably used in 
letter writing as well as in epideictic and deliberative speeches (Theon, Progymnasmata 
8.9-10 Butts ed. 442 n. 4; Nicolaus, 66-67 Felten). Personification is consequentialist 
in nature, highlighting adaptation to the particular case. 

18 Rom 14:15b-16, “Do not let what you eat cause the ruin of one for whom 
Christ died. So do not let your good be spoken of as evil.” 
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by the general statements bracketing the particular instances given 
(10:23-24, 31-11:1). Paul agrees with and repeats in a shorter form 
the slogan of 6:12, névta E&eotw, with the same qualification, où 
navta ovpgépet, adding a second one, od ravra oixodopei, thus 
criticising self-edification at the expense of a communal good. The 
correlation between personal advantage and that of many might be 
skewed. The stricture imposed on the wise indicates that Paul is 
thinking along similar lines, namely, from a preoccupation with per- 
sonal advantage to a consideration of others of the same community. 
This is evident from 10:32-11:1 where Paul presents himself as an 
example of the behavior advocated. Instead of benefiting the weak, 
the behavior of the wise ruins them. Whatever behavior has detri- 
mental effects on the insecure should be modified. He urges the wise 
to restrict their freedom and thus imitate him in his affable behavior 
as he has imitated Christ.'” Paul can legitimately present himself as 
an example since this is precisely what he has done in not making 
use of his right to financial remuneration.'”! 

Paul’s flexible approach enunciated in the pericope of 1 Cor 9:19- 
23 is seen in its wider literary context. I have demonstrated the 
presence of matters of versatility, adaptability, and psychagogy through- 
out 1 Cor 5:1-11:1 and claimed that Paul debated these issues with 
the “wise” and some patrons in Corinth. Paul and his critics did not 
see eye to eye on matters of spiritual guidance. Evidence for this 
debate on pedagogical matters is reflected throughout the Corinthian 


!% In his accommodating behavior, Paul apparently found a model in Christ’s 
adaptability to which he refers in Phil 2:5-11 and Gal 4:4-5 (See pp. 256 (fn. 64) 
and 259-60 (fn. 73), above). 

111 Cor 11:1; 9:12, 18. As he rounds off the discussion in 5:1-11:1, Paul urges 
his readers to emulate his accommodating behavior so that they can be most effective 
in whatever situation they may find themselves in (cf. 10:32, “whatever you do, do 
everything. ...”). Paul’s call for imitation does not attempt to elicit some concrete 
conduct or specific behavioral response as such but is general. Paul’s identification 
with the weak follows the same kind of logic as his extension of patronal friendship. 
It is a reversal of the natural theory of justice advocated by Callicles in Plato’s 
Gorgias. According to this theory, nature subjects the weaker to the stronger, but in 
the golden age the government was under the jurisdiction of the wise, protecting 
the weaker from the strong. According to Seneca, Posidonius proposed an overturn 
of the natural theory of justice and a return to the principles of the golden age 
(Epistle 90.4-5). Paul’s aspirations, reflected in his critique of the practice of the wise 
in Corinth and powerful in Rome and in the guidelines he gives for the relations of 
the strong and the weak, are reminiscent of the principles of the golden age. Callicles’ 
theory is refuted by Socrates when discussing rhetoric, flattery, and pleasure, versus 
the beneficial and frank “tester of souls” (Plato, Gorgias 482C-486D; 488B). Contrast 
Plato, Laws 777DE. 
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correspondence and supports our non-apocalyptic and pedagogical 
reading of 1 Cor 8. Here we have witnessed Paul’s advocation of a 
gentle approach in psychagogic guidance and his critical stance to- 
wards the wise who wanted to be more forthright in their guidance 
of the weak. 

The leadership model Paul’s sets forth in 1 Cor 9:19-23 and 10:32- 
11:1 has, then, implications for Paul’s own guidance of the Corinthians, 
reflected in his willingness to associate with people of different moral 
status and in his considerate approach towards the weak. The lead- 
ership model which the wise are to emulate is presented in a context 
in which Paul is critical of the appraoch the wise have taken towards 
the weak. In the final section of this book I shall explore an impor- 
tant and contiguous aspect of the above pedagogical debate, namely, 
Paul’s own stringent approach towards the recalcitrant Corinthians, 
necessary because of their deceptive view of themselves. Evidence for 
this surfaces throughout | Corinthians as well as 2 Corinthians where 
we find retrospective evidence revealing the repercussions of Paul’s 
critique of the wise and the mounting tensions between Paul and his 
recalcitrant critics due to their differing view of the use of harsness 
in psychagogic guidance. 


6.4 Paul’s Psychagogic Approach Towards the Recalcitrant Corinthians 


Reverberations of the debate between Paul and the “wise” are found 
in the early parts of 1 Corinthians. In Paul’s own approach towards 
the wise we find evidence for his own stringent approach where a 
certain characterization of the “wise” as recalcitrant students in need 
of more forceful guidance emerges. In Paul’s view the “wise” needed, 
because of their self-deceptive view of their status, a forceful correc- 
tive. Paul prepares the way for such a corrective in 1 Cor 1-4 be- 
fore turning his attention in chapters 5-15 to practical issues among 
the Corinthians which needed to be addressed. Paul’s argumenta- 
tion, his use of the child-mature person contrast and the character- 
ization of “wise” which emerges, yield evidence of the above debate 
and bring to relief issues of leadership qualification and style, matu- 
rity and immaturity, and psychagogic guidance. 

In the thanksgiving period Paul compliments the Corinthians for 
their maturity, only shortly thereafter to lament the immaturity seen 
in their bickerings. Paul’s critique of the very things he praises the 
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Corinthians for suggests that we already have mock praise in Paul’s 
compliment; and, if so, its purpose is to shame, notwithstanding Paul’s 
explicit denial (4:14). 1 Cor 1:10 and 4:16 form an inclusio, making 
the whole intervening section a mapaxoAé-period.'” The preceding 
verses give the setting and introduce Paul’s purpose; the subsequent 
verses establish the vantage point of Paul’s psychagogic guidance as 
a spiritual father.'”? Although Paul focuses on God’s grace and faith- 
fulness and the “riches” the Corinthians have received, it is difficult 
to remove all ironic nuances from 1:1-9. When Paul describes the 


Corinthians’ “wealth,” he ironically focuses on those aspects which 


they value and Paul later criticizes.'* As such the thanksgiving, with 
its close connection to the napaxaA@-period of 1:10, sets the stage 
for Paul’s mixture of praise and blame. 

Paul mixes the direct and the indirect approach, his purpose be- 
coming clearer and clearer, culminating in an explicit statement of 
purpose, namely, to admonish the Corinthians as his “beloved chil- 
dren.”'” Paul also makes it clear that his readers’ reception of his 
correctives determines the nature of his approach. As such, we al- 
ready have an implicit threat and a call to obedience. Paul’s autho- 
rial voice speaks with force when he perceives the nature of the 
information conveyed as detrimental to his work. When countering 


12 C, J. Bjerkelund, Parakalö: Form, Funktion und Sinn der parakalö-Sätze in den paulinischen 
Briefen (Oslo, 1967), pp. 141-46; F. Lang, Die Briefe an die Korinther (NTD 7; Göttingen, 
1986), pp. 27-59. See Bünker, Briefformular, pp. 51-59, on the rhetorical structure of 
l Cor 1:10-4:21 and J. T. Fitzgerald, Cracks in an Earthen Vessel, pp. 117-28, on its 
hortatory nature. 

"3 Namely 1:1-9 and 4:17-21. See P. Gutierrez, La Paternité Spirituelle selon Saint 
Paul (Paris, 1968), pp. 119-97. 

'% Compare | Cor 4:8, 45n éxAouthoate with 1:5, öt év navi ErAovtioßnte Ev adr, 
èv navti Ady kai ndon yaoer. Cf. 1 Cor 8:1-3; 12:8; 13:1-2, 8-9; 2 Cor 8:7; 11:6. 
See C. F. G. Heinrici, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, p. 45, and P. T. O’Brien, 
Introductory Thanksgwings in the Letters of Paul (Leiden, 1977), pp. 113-15. 

US ] Cor 4:14, ag téxva pov &yanntà vouderälv]; cf. 10:14; 15:58. According to Ad 
Herennium, there are two kinds of exordia, namely, a direct opening and a subtle 
approach (1.4.6). B. Fiore has demonstrated Paul’s use of the oblique approach in 
1 Cor 4:6 in the Aoyög evoxnuatiopevog motif (“‘Covert Allusion’ in 1 Corinthians 
1-4,” CBQ 47.1 (1985) 85-112). For Demetrius paraenesis, censure, and improve- 
ment are the aims of an oblique speech (On Style 292-98). In light of the close 
relation of irony to covert allusions, perhaps it is more correct to say that Paul’s 
remarks are an “ambiguous way of speaking (tò... elöog dupißoAov), although not 
irony, yet has a suggestion of irony” (On Style 191; cf. Quintilian, Oratorical Institutions 
9.2.65; Dion. Hal. Rhet. 9.323.1 U). Note Ps.-Libanius’ definition of the ironic style 
(9 (68,17-19 Malherbe)): “The ironic style is that in which we feign praise of some- 
one at the beginning, but at the end display our real aim, inasmuch as we had 
made our earlier statements in pretense.” 
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an overweening attitude, Paul’s response is bound to be more over- 
bearing. Here a patriarchal attitude becomes more pronounced and 
the asymmetry of his relationship is evident. But in a more concilia- 
tory response, a symmetrical relationship is more evident. These di- 
mensions are two aspects of Paul’s pedagogical approach.'” In the 
mixture of epideictic and deliberative aspects, Paul has closely inter- 
woven praise and blame with his argumentation, showing that these 
early chapters are an integral part of the rest of the letter also re- 
vealing a distinct hortatory pattern.'” 


6.4.1 Pauls characterization of the recalcitrant ones 

Paul engages the Corinthians with terminology pertinent both to their 
views and his, agreeing with the “wise” in Corinth: there are more 
or less mature persons in the community.'” Paul, however, disagrees 
with some of the inferences drawn by the wise relating to perfection 
and spiritual guidance; for Paul, a mature or “perfect person” (avnp 
téAe1oc) is not perfect in the sense of being incapable of error or 
faultless; he still can progress and fall into momentary error in need 
of correction.!”” This, I suggest, the “wise” disputed. Paul questions 
the maturity of the “wise” and their claim to “perfection,” of having 
advanced beyond the need of advice and correction; the “wise” are 
like children whom Paul, as their spiritual father, has the right to 
lead and correct.'® The immaturity of the “wise” is seen in their 
faulty judgment relating to their status and function; they do not 


vė This is, in my view, a more likely explanation than that offered by J. C. Hurd 
who argues that Paul’s sympathetic tone is evident when dealing with written infor- 
mation as opposed to a more censorious approach when addressing information 
gained through oral reports (The Ongin of 1 Corinthians, pp. 62, 74-93). The oral 
reports (1:11; 5:1; 11:17) had reached Paul either from “Chloe’s people” or from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus. Paul responds to oral reports in 1:10-4:21, 
5:1-8, 13b; and 11:17-34. As we have seen, the reporting of misdemeanors to com- 
munity leaders was part of the ideal of openness valued by the Epicureans at Ath- 
ens and Herculaneum. On the problem of taking mepi dé in 7:1, 25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1 
and 12 as evidence for Paul’s respond to written request, see M. M. Mitchell, 
“Concerning TIEPI AE in 1 Corinthians”, NovT 31 (1989), pp. 229-56. 

"7 Cicero, De Inventione 97; Aristotle, Rhetoric 145 1a. 

u8 Contra P. J. du Plessis who sees téAetot as referring to “all Christians” (Teleios, 
pp. 179-86). 

"9 1 Cor 2:6; 3:1-2; Phil 3:12--16; E.-B. Allo, Saint Paul: Premiere Epitre aux Corinthiens 
(Paris, 1956), p. 40. The Corinthians’ immaturity is seen in their strife and jealousy; 
they “walk according to a human standard” (1 Cor 3:3; 2 Cor 1:17; 11:18; 10:2-3); 
Philodemus, On Frank Criticism firs. 46; 56; Seneca, Epistles 71.29; 94.51; Cicero, On 
Frendship 7-10. 

1 Cf. P. Gutierrez, La Paternité Spirituelle selon Saint Paul, pp. 172-75. 
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realize the interacting effects of knowledge and language; their claim 
to perfection reveals their immaturity. Paul criticizes the “wise” then 
for their faulty judgment with regard to their own maturity, their 
attitude towards the immature, and their claim to be exempt from 
judgment by others. 

It has long been recognized that rhetoric was part of the debate 
in Corinth between Paul and the “wise” who were concerned with 
the standards of the art of persuasive speech and evaluated Paul as 
inferior on account of his unimpressive speech and weak appear- 
ance.'*! H. D. Betz has demonstrated that Paul’s use of the formula 
Aóyoç Kai yvGo1g in 1 Cor 1:5 where he commends the Corinthians 
for their abundance in “every form of eloquence and every form of 
knowledge” was not fortuitous but a calculated move on Paul’s part. 
The formula “eloquence and knowledge” forms part of a tradition 
going back to Isocrates reflecting an ideal Hellenic education.'?? Paul’s 
use of this formula lodges him squarely within a tradition which relates 
issues of eloquence and pedagogy and has implications for our 
understanding of Paul’s criticism of the “wise.” Paul deflects here, 
as he did in 1 Cor 8, the value of dialectic reasoning and suggests 
a different kind of rhetoric, the rhetoric of demonstration in psy- 
chagogic guidance. 

The formula in 1 Cor 1:5 provides the basic assumption of Paul’s 
arguments in the letter; the formula both states the Corinthians’ 
justified self-praise and contains Paul’s critique and clue to his argu- 
ment. Betz examines the Corinthians’ excessive claim in light of the 
problems connected with self-praise which was thought to breed self- 
delusion and lead to a disastrous end for the boaster. By the time of 
Paul there existed a broad cultural consensus saying that only philo- 
sophical and religious frauds could in their vanity claim to know 
everything. What Paul finds lacking among the Corinthians concerns 
their maturity, not in “eloquence and knowledge” as such but in 


'8 Cf. T. H. Lim, “‘Not in Persuasive Words of Wisdom, but in the Demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and Power,” NoT 29.2 (1987), pp. 137-49; cf. 139-40. Paul 
stands outside the profession of formal speech but claims to have knowledge. Cf. 2 
Cor 11:6a, ei 58 kai Sams 1 Ady, GAD’ od fi yvóosı). 'Iöiwrng was often employed to 
distinguish the amateur from the professional speaker (Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 
12.17; 42.3; 54.1; Plato, Zon 532CD). 

182 Or noseia. For Isocrates the formula reads “thinking together with eloquence” 
(cf. Antidosis 293-94, @pdvnatc Kai Adyoc). H. D. Betz, “The Problem of Rhetoric and 
Theology according to the Apostle Paul,” in L’Apétre Paul (ed. A. Vanhoye, Leuven 
University Press, 1986), pp. 32-39. 
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practical conduct. If any claim to perfection such as the Corinthians 
evidently make (2:6; 3:1-3, 18; 4:8) is to be sustained, there should 
be a synthesis of eloquence, knowledge, and practice. In 1 Cor 5-15 
Paul tries to facilitate a growth in Corinthian “practice” (&pyov). 

Paul proceeds in 1 Cor 1:18-3:23 to analyze the words “speech” 
(Aöyog), “wisdom” (cogia), and “knowledge” (yv@otg). In 1:18-31 Paul 
focuses on the word Adyog or “speech as the outward verbalization 
of some kind of content called ‘knowledge’, which is claimed to rep- 
resent or reveal wisdom.”'® For Paul, Aöyog is “the word of the cross” 
(1:18) or the kerygma (1:21), the content of which is: “Christ crucified” 
(1:23). This word cannot be identified with wisdom, because the 
hearers of the kerygma consist of the lost and the saved; for the 
former the kerygma is the opposite of wisdom, namely foolishness 
(1:18). There are thus two kinds of wisdom, namely, the wisdom of 
God (1:21, 24, 30) and of the world (1:20). 

In 1 Cor 2:1-16 rhetoric comes to the fore. Paul claims that he 
presented his kerygma not “in [or: by] persuasive words of wisdom 
but in [or: by] a demonstration of spirit and power.”'** Two kinds of 
rhetoric emerge here, namely, the rhetoric of persuasion and that of 
demonstration. The persuasiveness of Paul’s speech does not come 
from human reason but divine power; what brings this power to the 
fore is not dialectic but demonstration or direct display.'® The kerygma 
proclaims “the mystery of God” (2:1)—its speech must be revelatory, 
not superficially persuasive. The “wisdom of God in mystery” can 
only be revealed; it cannot be taught and learned as a technique is 
taught and mastered by craftsmen like the rhetoricians of persuasion 
(2:7-13). This mystery is revealed through the spirit and talked about 
only by those who are initiates of the mystery to “spiritual people.” 
Only these “pneumatics” are equipped to interpret spiritual things in 
spiritual terms. In the context of mystery religions, the rhetoric of 
persuasion is out of place; “another rhetoric is needed which can 
give expression to inspiration, epiphany, and the showing and view- 
ing of symbols.”'#° The word-picture of “Christ crucified” (1:23; cf. 
2:2; Gal 3:1) makes its impact not by dialectic reasoning but by a 
non-lexical mode of persuasion, by the peculiar force expanded by 


183 Ibid., p. 34. Compare 1 Cor 12:8. 

1# | Cor 2:4, obx èv neBoi[s] copias [Aöyoıs] GAN’ Ev dnodeiter nvebpatos Kai Suvepens. 

185 Or anößeıkıc; Betz, “The Problem of Rhetoric and Theology according to the 
Apostle Paul,” p. 37. 

1% Ibid. Cf. 1 Cor 2:6, 10, 15 and 13b (xvevpatixois nvevpatikà ovyKpivovtc). 
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symbols. It is like a precept profitable for the immature and weak.” 

Although the term yv@oig does not occur in 1 Cor 3:1-21, Paul 
does here examine the concept of “knowledge.” A claim to knowl- 
edge might be false boasting if not eschatologically rooted (3:18-21a; 
cf. 3:16, “Do you not know... .”). The challenge is to achieve through 
a rhetoric of self-examination an equilibrium between eloquence, 
knowledge, and practice. Only such a synthesis can be rightly called 
“wisdom” and even “wisdom of God” (copia tod 0d) and support 
the claim of the “wise” to be mature. From the above and from the 
characterization of the “wise” which emerges it is clear that this context 
yields evidence for matters of pedagogy and spiritual aptitude. 

We can gauge the significance of Paul’s portrayal of the “wise” 
by comparing it to material found in Philo whose discussion on 
progress in wisdom has both formal and substantial affinities to Paul’s 
discussion. The “wise” in Corinth may even have been influenced, 
perhaps through Apollos, by a type of [Stoic] wisdom speculation 
such as we find in Philo. Their viewpoint can be explicated in light 
of the contrast between the perfect person and child, and solid food 
versus milk, compared to Philo’s use of these concepts.'® One can 
also point to Philo’s negative evaluation of diversity and the impor- 
tance of correspondence between deeds and words for the “perfect 
person.”!® The dichotomy of a “mature person” and “child” was 
part of a common parlance in different contexts, not surprisingly, 


18? Mystery terminology is used irrespective of contexts to emphasize levels of 
maturity and to explicate different pedagogical functions of precepts and dogmas. 
See for example Seneca, Ep. 95.64. 

'88 My concern is not whether the wise had been influenced by the sapiential 
tradition, accentuating the importance of mediating upon Torah, the wisdom of 
God, in order to progress towards perfection. For the contrast between the mature 
person and child, see Hugedé, La Métaphore du Miroir dans les Epitres de Saint Paul aux 
Corinthiens, pp. 177-84. Epictetus equates the “uneducated” with children (Discourse 
3.19.6) and the “weak” (Discourse 1.8.8). Cf. also Encheiridion 51.1-3. 

189 See Philo, On the Posterity and Exile of Cain 88; On Noah’s Work as a Planter 44, 
the “earthy man” is noAötponog; On the Migration of Abraham 152~53, the “soul of the 
bad man is mixed”; On Dreams 2.10-14; Moses 2.289. If the wise in Corinth shared 
these negative views on diversity, Paul’s polyphony did not appeal much to them. 
The nevpatixdc-yoxixds distinction which contrasts “two different levels of religious- 
ethical ability and achievement,” is not found in Philo, but is parallel to the “perfect 
versus child” contrast found both in Paul and Philo. So R. A. Horsley, “Pneumatikos 
vs. Psychikos Distinctions of Spiritual Status among the Corinthians,” HTR 69:3-4 
(1976), pp. 269-88. Dupont argued that the reuparırög-yuxırög contrast in 1 Cor 
2:13-14 and 15:44-46, developed within Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Gen 2:7 (Gnosis, 
pp. 151-80). See also Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Terminology in 1 Corinthians 
(Missoula, 1973). 
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since the analogy of human growth naturally presents itself where 
maturation is presupposed. I am then not interested in the source of 
the terminology but the ethical and religious position it reveals, espe- 
cially as it relates to the theme of maturation, perfection, and spiri- 
tual guidance. 

Philo contrasts the “wise” and “perfect person” with the one making 
progress towards wisdom and conforms to a standard way of con- 
ceptualizing persons relative to their achievement in wisdom.'” Mature 
persons are already perfect, in need of no further instruction. They 
have direct contact with the divine and have no need for a human 
guide. They are leaders like Isaac, who leads a noble company and 
learns from no teacher but himself. Such a leader disdains making 
any use of soft and milky food suited to infants and little children; 
instead, he only uses strong nourishment fit for grown men. Chil- 
dren, as minors, can only consume milk and are dependent on the 
mature. The wise take God for their guide and teacher, the “less 
perfect” the wise.!?”! Because of their understanding and wisdom, some 
in Corinth thought they were perfect, wise, strong and nobly born; 
others were children, fools, weak and disgraced. The wise are “taught 
by the spirit,” and had, like the “self-learnt” person in Philo, intui- 
tively learnt the mysteries of God. As such they were in a rightful 
position to guide others having achieved the capability of edAoyia 
and rappnota.!”? Such issues are part of Paul’s concern also, revolv- 
ing around the question: “Who can legitimately speak with rappnoia 
or frankly criticize, evaluate, and admonish others?” 

As we saw in my chapter five, correctional psychagogy is evident 
in 1 Cor 5 and 6. Paul, however, has throughout the first four chapters 


1% The wise are regularly contrasted with the papdcs, the pavðévav, and the 
sogiotiic. Philo, On the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain 7, 8, 11, 43, 65, 121; Allegorical 
Interpretation 1.45, 94, 108; 3.25, 100, 131, 140, 144, 147, 159, 207; On the Migration 
of Abraham 29, 38; On Sobriety 9-10; On the Cherubim 75; Who is the Heir 19, 313-314; 
On Dreams 2.9-10; On Noah’s Work as a Planter 168; On Husbandry 9; Epictetus, Dis- 
course 1.4.4; Seneca, Epistles 4.2; 124.10; Stobaeus, Anthology 2.198. See Hugede, La 
Métaphore du Miroir dans les Epitres de saint Paul aux Corinthiens, pp. 179-81. See also 
A. Mendelson, Secular Education in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati, 1982), pp. 47-58. 

' Philo, Who ts the Heir 19; On Dreams 2.10. See Clement, Ped. 94.1 (GCS 145, 
26-30 Stählin-Treu); 1 Pet 2:2; and Heb 6:1 (ext tiv teAerdenta Yepmpedo). 

192 1 Cor 4:8, 10. The “self-learnt” person is endowed with a simple nature and 
with a self which is both a teacher and a learner. See Philo, On Abraham 16, 26, 52; 
On the Preliminary Studies 36; Every Good Man is Free 95-96, 99, 126; On the Migration 
of Abraham 70-85, 168-170; Who is the Heir 14-21; On Dreams 1.102-114; On the 
Posterity and Exile of Cain 132. The téAeiog is healthy, but the vimiog is weak or ill 
(ao8nvi¢; On Husbandry 8-9 and 165; Allegorical Interpretation 3.159). 
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of the letter concerned himself with issues of judgment and evalua- 
tion.' 1 Cor 2:15 is particularly succinct: 


A man gifted with the spirit can judge the worth of everything, but is 
not himself subject to judgment by his fellow-men (NEB)—6 d& 
Tveunartırög avaxKpiver [tà] navıo, aùtòs 5é bn’ obdevdc Avarpiveron. 


This text postulates distinctions between people and reveals the re- 
sponsibility of the mature to evaluate the immature. Here, as in Gal 
6:1-3, the mature are called (ot) xvevpatixoi. Most commentators 
view 2:15 as integral, not to Paul’s own thinking, but that of his 
critics. Paul, in my view, both agrees and disagrees with the basic 
presupposition of distinction among people. He does not question 
the contrast between the téAevo1 and the vHrıoı as such; it is even 
analogous to the contrast between the “weak” and the “wise” and 
“strong.” In the context of 1 Cor 2:15, Paul distinguishes between 
persons as to their spiritual aptitude with the terminology of yoxırög/ 
OGpKivos versus nvevpatikóç, and vrnıoı and the implied adult (avip). 
The contrast between nvevnarırög and yoyiKds occurs in 2:14-16 and 
that of nvevpatikds and vamos Ev Xpiot@ in 3:1—4. It is likely that oi 
téAcior of 2:6 are identical to oi nvevuarıot in 3:1 and that we have 
an additional contrast between teAeıor-vnrior in this context. 

Issues of maturity and its implication for spiritual guidance are 
present in 1 Cor 2:13-15. The phrase & kai AaAodyev .. . Ev Öldorktoig 
nvebnatog indicates that some in Corinth had claimed to be “taught 
by the spirit.” This phrase has an equivalent function to the term 
Beodtdaktoı used by Paul in | Thess 4:9, and the term adtodtdaxto, 
not used by Paul but common in discussions on moral and spiritual 
growth.'”* A person who claims to be taught by the spirit rejects the 
need for guidance by another. Psychagogues are redundant when 
someone claims to be taught by God, taught by the spirit, or to be 
self-taught. The “self-taught” are themselves in a position of author- 
ity, without the need of admonition and assistance. A self-taught person 
has intuitively learnt things not of this world and commonly not 
perceived by others; he, without assistance, can gauge the mysteries 
of God.'* 


19 See D. W. Kuck, Judgment and Community Conflict (NovTSup 66; Leiden, 1992). 

1% A. J. Malherbe suggests (Paul and the Popular Philosophers, p. 63) that Qe08iSaxtor 
is a Pauline coinage. See C. R. Roetzel, “Theodidaktoi and Handwork in Philo and 
1 Thessalonians,” L’Apötre Paul (ed. A. Vanhoye; Louvain, 1986), pp. 324-31. 

' Some in Corinth had claimed to be in no need of assistance from Paul. See 
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The quotation from Isaiah 40:13 in 1 Cor 2:16, “For who has 
known the mind of the Lord so as to instruct him?” and Paul’s state- 
ment in the same verse—-“We, however, possess the mind of Christ”— 
implies that the question here concerns both perception of “spiritual 
things” and the function of the mature as “judges” and “advisors” of 
the immature. Most likely, the “wise” claimed to be competent guides 
since they had gauged the mysteries of God. Later in the letter Paul 
counters that he also has “the spirit of God,” able to give valued 
advice, and claims to be excluded from consideration in any human 
court, at least that of those Corinthians who want to “examine” him. 
By this over-confident statement Paul both complicates the situation 
and implies that he is one of the “spiritual ones,” to be judged solely 
by God. Paul, similarly to Rom 14:13a, advises his readers not to 
pass premature judgment.'® 

1 Cor 2:15 says that the “spiritual one,” or a man gifted with the 
spirit, can judge or “discern all things,” but, and this latter phrase is 
more important for my purposes, “is not himself subject to judgment 
by any of his fellow-humans.” Those who have intuitively learnt the 
mysteries of God allow of no (human) master. A mature person can 
“judge the worth of everything,” including evaluations of his own 
standing and that of the less mature. Not so with the immature. 
Although the parallel from Seneca—“Virtue passes judgment on 
everything, but nothing passes judgment on virtue”—deals with the 
wisdom and virtue of the wise, his unwavering spirit and perfect 
condition of mind, and difference from the progressing person, it 
says the same thing, because when the wise have matured, they are 


1 Cor 2:15-16; 2:1, 7, 13; 4:1, 3-5, 8 (“without us you have become kings”); 13:2; 
14:2; and 15:51. See Clement’s discussion of 1 Thess 4:9 and his exposition of 
Paul’s use of výmor and Gnostic deductions of variations in spiritual maturity (Ped. 
25.1-52.3; GCS 104, 25-121, 21 Stahlin-Treu; cf. 94.1; GCS 145, 30-32). Maximus 
of Tyre’s discussion of the self-taught person clearly shows the related issues of 
supervision and the connection of being self-taught with knowledge of the gods 
(Discourse 10.5; 118, 6-119, 10 Hobein). Isocrates notes (To Niocles 4) that from the 
time tyrants are placed in authority, they live without admonition. See Antidosis 208, 
“But when people succeed in making progress through their own diligence alone, 
how can they fail to improve in a much greater degree... if they put themselves 
under a master who is mature. . . .” Cf. Philo, Who is the Heir 10; Seneca, Epistle 95.36; 
71.19-20. 

16 Compare | Cor 4:3-5 with Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 72AB. 
This text uses, as does | Cor 2:15 and 9:3, the verb avaxpivo. Paul’s defensive use 
of avaxpivo in 4:3-4 and 9:3 shows that the “wise” themselves wished to “evaluate” 
Paul. Compare Paul’s remark in 2:16b, “But we have the mind of Christ” with his 
claim in 1 Cor 7:40, “And I think that I have the spirit of God.” 
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in a position to evaluate others.” Seneca thus draws implications 
from his discussion of the wise with regard to hortatory practices as 
they relate to the progressing persons who still need to be exhorted 
by the wise. But the wise who do not have the same difficulty in 
acting out their beliefs are in no need of exhortation or guidance 
from others.!* 


6.4.2 Paul’s stringent guidance of the recalcitrant students 

Earlier I remarked briefly on the hortatory features of the early 
chapters of 1 Corinthians noting the presence of the mixed method 
of praise and blame. Here Paul slides into more forceful guidance by 
his use of dissuasive hortatory means and sets the stage for a more 
overt blame by his use of the paternal role in which Paul as a father 
disciplines his children. That transition occurs in a pericope which 
contains Paul’s reflections on the nature of his treatment of the ar- 
rogant ones. The second napaxadé-exhortation occurs here (1 Cor 
4:16-21). Since Paul focuses on the puffed-up wise, he does not refer 
to the “brethren” here as he does in 1:10. Consequently, the asym- 
metry between a father and a disobedient child figures prominently. 
Paul casts his reflections of his correction of the “puffed up” against 
his upcoming visit to Corinth: 


But some of you, thinking that I am not coming to you, have become 
arrogant. But I will come to you soon, if the Lord wills, and I will find 
out not the talk of these arrogant people but their power. For the 
kingdom of God depends not on talk but on power. What would you 
prefer? Am I to come to you with a stick, or with love in a spirit of 
gentleness?! 


Paul’s point is best recast by accentuating the rod imagery in which 
Paul contemplates shaming the Corinthians when he visits Corinth 
or to use even harsher methods than he has previously employed. 
Paul threatens the arrogant with the use of harsh discipline. The rod 
was commonly used to underline severe discipline through harsh blame 
and to highlight one dimension of the mixed method of exhortation. 

We should be willing to allow a third century interpreter of Paul 


197 Seneca, Epistle 71.19-20, “Haec de omnibus rebus iudicat, de hac nulla.” Cf. 
also 71.26. Dupont argues that | Cor 2:15 cannot have an equivalent function to 
Seneca’s remark (Gnosis, pp. 321-27). 

198 Seneca, Epistle 94.48-52; 71.29-30. See pp. 82-84, above. 

' 1 Cor 4:18-21, NRSV. Paul also reflects on his upcoming visit in 1 Cor 11:34 
and 16:5-7. 
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who is thoroughly acquainted with the hortatory tradition to be our 
guide here. Clement of Alexandria connects Paul’s “stringent lan- 
guage” with the harsh dimension of rappnota and although he takes 
Galatians 4:16 and 20 as his example, he discusses the use of the 
rod in Proverbs and the etymology of EXeyxog and éxinAn€tc in the 
same context. Paul’s claim that he is writing not to shame but to 
admonish the Corinthians (1 Cor 4:14), shows his knowledge of the 
hortatory tradition and awareness of the different types of hortatory 
blame. Admonition is a form of blame, albeit softer than many other 
forms of blame; it didactically instills sense in those admonished. 
Although vov@ecia has been described as the mildest form of blame, 
its affinities with more stringent forms of blame, such as £rinAn&ıs, 
should not be lost sight of.??! 

Paul’s remarks that he says something to shame the Corinthians 
shows that he has decided not to wait until his visit to blame the 
Corinthians outright and thus attempt to effect a change in their 
behavior through shame. This reveals Paul’s conscientious use of harsh 
blame closer to éxitipnots or ErinAn&ıg or even Sidovpoic.”” It was a 
common cliché in antiquity that fear drives slaves and the “multi- 
tude” to repentance but shame free men. Shame was important in 
both rebuke (éaitipnotc) and reproach (éve1diopo¢) and was associ- 
ated with harsher forms of blame.” This indicates that 1 Corinthians 
has affinities also with the letter of rebuke? and shows that Paul 


200 Ped. 81.3-83.2 (GCS 137, 27-139, 2 Stählin-Treu). 

201 See Clement, Ped. 94.2 (GCS 146, 5-7 Stählin-Treu), “Rebuking (tò éminAjooetv) 
is also called admonishing; and the etymology of admonishing is putting under- 
standing into one; so that rebuking is bringing one to one’s senses.” See also Ped. 
76.1 (GCS 134, 13-14 Stählin-Treu). See also Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1102b33- 
1103a2. For the claim that admonition is the mildest form of blame, see Stowers, 
Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity, p. 125. 

202 See 1 Cor 6:5 and 15:34, npòç évtponiw bpîv A€yw/AoAd. Clement defines 
didovpaıg or “ridicule” as “disparaging blame.” Clement’s comment is a propos, 
particularly since nopveto. is one of the issues Paul criticises: “With consummate art, 
after applying to the virgin the opprobrious name of whoredom (ropveio), he there- 
upon calls her back to an honorable life by filling her with shame” (évtpéxov 
petaxoaAeitar; Ped. 81.1, GCS 137, 13-19 Stählin-Treu). Clement defines émtipnors 
or “censure” as “blame because of what is shameful (wdyoc én’ aioxpoic), reconciling 
(the person) to what is noble” (Ped. 77.1, GCS 134, 33-34 Stählin-Treu), and erirAn&ıs 
or “rebuke” as “reproachful censure, or chiding blame” (Ped. 78.1, GCS 135, 21 
Stählin-Treu, énitipnors ErinAnktucn Ñ woyos mAnKtiKdc). 

203 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1179b11-15, “For the many (oi noAAoi) naturally 
obey fear, not shame.” Cf. also 1180a1-5 and Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman 
Antiquity, p. 128. 


2 “The censorious type is that written with rebukes on account of errors that 
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uses admonitory education, instead of cross-examination, to criticize 
the conceited Corinthians.?® 

Although Paul later disapproves of the Corinthians’ use of erıryuta,?% 
he can and does use a psychagogy of a harsher sort, albeit rarely 
describing it as such or using hortatory terms that are customarily 
associated with harsh exhortation.?” Paul also claims that the weak 
and the strong at Rome are able to admonish each other and en- 
courages the Thessalonians to do the same.?% And, in 1 Cor 4:14 
Paul admonishes the Corinthians and uses a scriptural exemplum in 
10:11 as an admonition in his attempt to put some sense into the 


66. a 39 


wise” in Corinth. The sarcastic reference to the Corinthians as 
@povipoi in 10:15 would not be lost on those who were acquainted 
with the etymology of vov@ecia. Paul uses a narrative of the wilder- 
ness generation in order to remind the Corinthians that their self- 
deception can, as it did for the Hebrew nation, cause their ruin. 
Advice is given in light of a narrative which functions as an admo- 
nition attempting to effect a change in the attitude of the “wise.””?® 

Although Paul explicitly denies that he intended to shame the 
Corinthians, he has set the stage in the early chapters of the letter 


have already been committed.” Ps.-Demetrius, Zpistolatry Types 6 (34, 20-30 Malherbe); 
Cf. Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 34 and 81 (70, 24 and 80, 1-3 Malherbe); Plutarch, 
How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 13C-74C. The purpose of sharp censure is to 
make one “sound.” Cf. Titus 1:13 and 9. 

205 Contrast Epictetus, Discourse 3.14.9, “Now conceit is removed by cross-exami- 
nation (thy pév oùv oinatv EAeyxog topei) and this is what Socrates starts with... .” 
Cf. Plato, Sophist 229E-231B. On the mixed method see Philodemus, On Frank Criti- 
cism frs. 58, 71; App. Tab. IV I; fr. 87 Herc.; Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Chil- 
dren 13D; How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 72D; Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.25- 
28; Maximus of Tyre, Discourse 1.3b, 3e-f, 8c-e (4, 22-5, 8; 5, 17-6, 9; 14, 10-15,3 
Hobein); Seneca, On Anger 2.21.1-3, Herm. Sim. 9.2.5 and 7. Admonition reflects 
previous evaluation and judgment (cf. Tit 3:10-11). See pp. 42-43, 86, 127 and 
155, above. » 

206 For the possible meaning of exırynia in 2 Cor 2:6, see V. P. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, 
p. 155. 

207 Paul never uses émtipnors, émtydo (2 Tim 4:2), xotavepéonors, eninAnkıg, 
éminAjoow (1 Tim 5:1), pépwis, pepworpia, didovpoic, and verdigo. He uses Aordopéo 
once in a peristasis catalogue (1 Cor 4:12) and Aotdopog twice, in vice lists (1 Cor 
5:11; 6:10. Aoıdopia occurs in 1 Pet 3:9; 1 Tim 5:14). 'Overdiepég occurs once in a 
quotation of LXX Ps 68:10 in Rom 15:3 (cf. Heb 10:33), and éAéyy@ once, of the 
result of prophetic speech in 1 Cor 14:24. See pp. 202-203, above. 

208 Rom 15:14; 1 Thess 5:12, 14; 2 Thess 3:15. 

209 See 1 Cor 10:1-15; v. 12, “Therefore let the man who thinks he stands be- 
ware lest he fall;” v. 11, &yp&pn 58 npög voudeotav huv. NovBecia = hapax legomenon; 
cf. Eph 6:4; Tit 3:10. See Clement, Ped. 76.1 (GCS 134, 17 Stählin-Treu, 4 ypaph 
vovOetei); Aristotle, Rhetoric 1416b-1417a. 
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for a more overt shame. In the ironic list of hardships in 4:10, Paul 
identifies himself with the “fools,” while the Corinthians are the sen- 
sible ones (ppdvytor); “we are weak; but you are strong.” The wise 
Corinthians are the honored, strong and wise of this world; as such, 
they have the right and duty to correct and shame others. To sug- 
gest otherwise would indeed question their mature status. This is 
precisely what Paul does; the Corinthians are faulty in their judg- 
ment with regard to the weak as well as their own maturity. Every 
man, Paul says, will receive his praise from God (4:5). In 1:27-29 
Paul also uses the contrast between the wise and strong and the folly 
of the world and the weakness of the world, and claims that God 
has chosen the latter in order to shame the former. God, in his 
demolition of the existing order by choosing “mere nothings,” has 
shamed the wise and strong in Corinth. Later in the letter, Paul 
employs the same verb, namely xkato1oybdve, in order to characterize 
the “humiliation” of those who “have nothing” by those well off in 
Corinth.” Such a behavior Paul says he cannot commend. 

Besides the gentle approach Paul advocates for the weak and his 
accommodation to the different segments of the community, he also 
uses a more’stringent approach recognizing the need for a friend to 
be emphatic in his use of frank speech when checking the pride and 
inconsiderate harshness of the “wise.”?!' Admonition is a form of 
blame and did, in the mind of some, have affinities with harsher 
forms of blame.?'? Pauls use of admonition thus easily slides into 
harsher forms of blame, the purpose of which is to shame into re- 
pentance. What Paul then only contemplates doing when he comes 
to the Corinthians (4:21), he does so indirectly earlier and explicitly 
later in the letter. A brief overview of Paul’s blame in 1 Cor 5-15 
will suffice here. 

Paul is cognizant of the effect of his language; what he says is 
intended to shame his readers. This shows his conscious use of harsh- 
ness. The purpose of Paul’s blame—as is reasonably clear from his 


210 ] Cor 1:27 and 11:22, xatooybvete tods un Exovtac. See also | Cor 11:4 and 5. 

2 As Plutarch notes, it is particularly in good fortune that men have the most 
need of friends to speak frankly and reduce their excess of pride (How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend 68F). 

22 Col. 1:28; 3:16. Cf. Plutarch, Sertor. 19.11 nànyaîç v. 1 Clem. 56.2-4 legitimizes 
the practice of mutual admonition (h vovBernang, ñv novobpeba eig GAAMAOUG. . . .) with 
scriptural support, quoting for example Prov 3:12 and Ps 118:18 and 141:5, all of 
which give examples of the “harsh discipline” of the Lord described by such terms 
as nodebo, éAéyyo, and, paotryde. 
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quotation of the proverb gYBeipovanv On xpnod’ öpıklaı Kaxai—is to 
change the Corinthians’ behavior in light of God’s workings.?!? Moral 
carelessness among those who deny the resurrection is inappropriate; 
others should not cultivate their bad company since it ruins good 
moral character. Again, as in 1 Cor 5, the goal of good moral con- 
duct is an intramural affair, a goal Paul attempts to achieve through 
his use of blame and implemention of a practice of shunning. The 
purpose of shaming in 1 Cor 6:5 is clear, namely, to attempt to 
change the practice among the Corinthians who were taking their 
litigations outside the community, instead of doing so intramurally: 
“I say this to your shame. Is there not a single wise man among 
you, then, who is able to judge between his brothers?” Paul attempts 
to change through shame a Corinthian practice and the underlying 
beliefs of that practice. Similarly, in light of the practice of the inces- 
tuous man, Paul condemns the act in absentia and asks the Corinthians 
to execute an appropriate judgment for the erring one.?!* 

These explicit forms of blame are coupled with periodic compli- 
ments. In 1 Cor 11 we find a clear example of a sequence from 
praise to blame. Paul first commends the Corinthians for holding 
onto the traditions as he delivered them and for remembering him 
in everything.”'> Paul proceeds to discuss issues relating to the com- 
munal gatherings of the Corinthians. With regard to the praying and 
prophesying by unveiled women Paul appeals to the understanding 
of his addressees, to what nature teaches, and uses a common topic 
as in chapter seven, referring to that which is fitting (11:13). With 
regard to the question of head covering during service, the Corinthians 
can then judge for themselves on the basis of what nature teaches 
them and on the basis of their own sense of what is fitting. Paul 
proceeds to suggest that some in Corinth disagree and are conten- 


< 213 Of. 15:34, “For some have no knowledge of God; I say this to your shame.” 
The proverb quoted in 15:33 is often assumed to be from Menander’s lost comedy 
Thais, but R. Renehan has shown that the words “originally occurred in some trag- 
edy, by Euripides more likely than not” (“Classical Greek Quotations in the New 
Testament,” in The Heritage of the Early Church, pp. 29-34). 

24 Heinrici appropriately translates &vrponn both as Beschämung and Sinneswendung. 
See Der erste Brief an die Korinther, pp. 193-94; cf. 180-86. See also Weiss, Der erste 
Korintherbrief, pp. 140-45, 149-50. 1 Cor 15:33-34 should then be compared to 1 
Cor 5:9-13. See pp. 260-64, above. 

25 ] Cor 11:2. Paul’s subsequent discussion implies that training in “Christian” 
conduct was a part of the teaching of the “traditions.” Compare 1 Cor 11:23; 15:1; 
2 Cor 2:15; 3:6 Rom 6:14; and Gal 1:14. Cf. Epictetus, Discourse 2.23.40, referred 
to by Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, p. 268. 
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tious about it and counters with an injunction to the contrary, argu- 
ing that neither “we” nor any of the “congregations of God” have 
such a “habit” (11:16). 

Paul apparently refers here to the habit of being contentious.?"* By 
a reference to some who are “contentious” (@tAdverkot), Paul contin- 
ues his character portrayal of the “wise” and signals a change in his 
viewpoint to a more explicit censure: “In giving you these injunc- 
tions I must mention a practice which I cannot commend.”?'’ Paul 
withholds praise because their meetings tend to do more harm than 
good. When the Corinthians come together, they fall into sharply 
divided groups. Because of this it is impossible for them to eat the 
Lord’s Supper, because each is in such a hurry to eat his own, that 
one goes hungry while another has too much to drink. Such behav- 
ior displays a contemptuous attitude towards the “church of God”; 
through such behavior the better off in the community shame its 
poorer members.?'? “What shall I say”—Paul self-reflectively remarks— 
“can I commend you? On this point, certainly not!” 

Here Paul joins God in his effort to shame the wise of this world.?"? 
He begins by commending the Corinthians for maintaining the tra- 
dition he handed on to them, appeals to their understanding, and 
refers to what is fitting and what nature itself teaches them. Paul 
then goes on to blame the Corinthians and will even question later 
in the letter that they are holding fast to the teaching as he had 
delivered it, contrary to what he commends them for in this chapter 
(15:2; 11:2). This progression from praise to blame shows that Paul 
was cognizant not only of the common requirement of captatio 
benevolentiae but also of the importance of mollifying one’s friends 
before applying to them frank criticism like a tempering bath! The 


216 And not to the habit of women praying with their heads uncovered. See 
H. A. W. Meyer, Der Paulus erster Brief an die Korinther, p. 243; Heinrici, Der erste Brief 
an die Korinther, pp. 334-35; Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, p. 277. See now T. Engberg- 
Pedersen, “1 Corinthians 11:16 and the Character of Pauline Exhortation,” JBL 
110.1 (1991), 679-89. Paul had, as we have seen, rejected the attempt of the “wise” 
to influence the “habits” of the weak in 1 Cor 8 but one should, apparently, not shy 
away from changing the habit of being contentious! 

27 1 Cor 11:17, todto 8 napayyeAAav obk énowé.... For text critical matters see 
Heinrici, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, pp. 335-36; 338; Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, 
p. 278. 

218 ] Cor 11:22b fi tig exxAnoias tod Oeod Katappoveite, Kai kataroyúvete tobs pù 
éxyovtac; this clashes with the advice given in 1 Cor 10:33. Compare Rom 12:16. 

219 ] Cor 11:22c, ti eino dpiv; éxavéow bya; Ev tovto odk énawe. Cf. 1 Cor 1:27 
and Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 264. 
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exasperated remark, “how dumb can you get,” reveals both Paul’s 
piqued attitude because of the tense situation and his view of the 
“wise” in Corinth.” 

Paul’s use of the common pedagogical method of praise and blame 
and the typology that emerges of the “wise” in Corinth reveals Paul’s 
view of his critics; they are still immature, in need of blame and 
correction. Paul’s use of blame lodges him squarely within the tradi- 
tion that valued the use of therapeutic harshness and reveals both 
Paul’s view of the “wise” as immature and as recalcitrant pupils who 
need to be forcefully led in order to secure their repentance. My 
focus on the typology that emerges from Paul’s description of his 
critics does not allow us to identify them as a distinct social group; 
it only allows us to gauge Paul’s view of their spiritual status.??! 


6.4.3 Pauls debate with the recalcitrant Corinthians 

Throughout 2 Corinthians Paul answers charges of inconsistency and 
concealment as well as that of harshness. The source of these charges 
is, I submit, Paul’s polyphonic psychagogy in 1 Corinthians evident 
in four areas: firstly, an indirect and oblique approach contrasted 
with more direct commands and advice; secondly, and related to the 
oblique approach, Paul’s guidance through character portrayal, in 
which he lends the concerns of the “weak” and the “wise” a voice; 
thirdly, Paul’s attentiveness and adaptation to the various constitu- 
ents of the Corinthian community, his use of “common topics,” 
and his shift of focus from his own opinions to those of the early 
Christian tradition which he represents; and, finally, Paul’s use of 
the mixed method of praise and blame or the mixture of affable and 
stringent guidance. 

Paul’s use of the above techniques vividly demonstrates his use of 
common pedagogical motifs and pertinent means of adaptation. These 
methods give us the clearest indication of Paul’s view of the spiritual 
status of Corinthians since they are all recognized by moralists as 


220 See 11:2; 4:17; and 15:36, &ppov; 2 Cor 11:19-20. Compare Philodemus’ use 
of the term &@peav in On Frank Criticism cols. 1026-10; 21b5-7: Those who think 
they are “wise” and “perfect” are “foolish” (See pp. 132 and 151-52, above). 

21 For some of the complexities of social group identification, see R. L. Rohrbaugh, 
“Social Location of Thought’ as a Heuristic Construct in New Testament Study,” 
FSNT 30 (1987), pp. 103-19; idem, “Methodological considerations in the Debate 
over the Social Class Status of Early Christians,” JAAR 52.3 (1984), 519-46. For 
the possible social implications of the use of the medical analogy in Philodemus, see 
pp. 152-56, above. 
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pertinent pedagogical means of psychagogic adaptation in the per- 
suasion of the immature and progressing persons. The presence of 
these pedagogical traditions indicate that Paul views the “wise” in 
Corinth and his so-called “opponents” as “students” in need of guid- 
ance. In particular, Paul’s use of harsh blame and threats reveals 
that he views the “wise” as “recalcitrant students”, difficult to cure 
and in need of a dose of stringent medicine.?? 


6.4.3.1 Paul’s self-depiction as an open, clear, and consistent guide 
That Paul was aware of the tradition associating frank speech with 
frank criticism and forthrightness as opposed to deceit and conceal- 
ment is clear from the first chapters of 2 Corinthians. Here, appar- 
ently, some in Corinth had charged Paul both with vacillating in 
conduct and not being forthright in discourse. In his response to the 
charge of having concealed his true thoughts, Paul gives a distinctly 
“Christian” twist to the notion of nappnoia. On the one hand, 
Tappnoia continues to be associated with openness and truthfulness 
in human relationship in both conduct and discourse, as it does in 
Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism.” On the other hand, it introduces 
the notion of boldness towards God which we find in Philo and which 
became important in subsequent Christian usage.??* Both Paul’s re- 
sponse and the charge accentuate the former aspects of nappyoia. 
Paul defends himself against charges of fickleness and corruption 
in connection with his collection activities. Questions of legitimacy 
become pronounced. Paul rejects the charge that he had been 
huckstering the word of God and claims that he had acted out of 
pure motives.”” He appeals to his own conscience and claims to have 


222 Clement, Ped. 66.2-3 (GCS 128, 31-129, 2 Stählin-Treu). Sextus Empiricus 
claims to use a harsh method in his attempt to cure the self-conceit and rashness of 
the dogmatists in light of their depraved condition. See Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.281. 
See pp. 72-77, above. 

223 2 Cor 7:4; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism frs. 41.10; 61.9, 11; 65.12; cols. 15 
bl; 17 al2. W. C. van Unnik was tempted to sever the ties of xappnota to friend- 
ship: “The Christian’s Freedom of Speech in the New Testament,” Sparsa Collecta II 
(Leiden, 1983), p. 280. 

24 W, C. van Unnik, “The Semitic Background of Parrésia in the New Testa- 
ment,” Sparsa Collecta II, pp. 290-306; idem, ““With Unveiled Face’, An Exegesis of 
2 Corinthians iii.12-18,” Sparsa Collecta I, pp. 194-210; H. Jaeger, “Parrhesia et 
fiducia, Etude spirituelle des mots,” Studia Patristica I, 1 (1957), pp. 221-39; G. J. M. 
Bartelink, “Quelques observations sur parrésia dans la littérature paléo-cretienne,” 
Graecitas et Latinitas Christianorum Premaeva (1970), pp. 5-57. For rappnoia as boldness 
towards God in 2 Cor 3:12-18, compare Heb 4:16; 10:19; 1 Clem. 34.1-8; 35.2; 2 
Clem. 15.3 (iva petà nappyoias aitdpev tov Gedv....); and Philo, Who is the Heir 5-7. 

23 9 Cor 1:8, 12-14, 17-18; 2:4, 17; 4:2; 6:3, 11-13; 7:2-4, 8, 15; 10:1, 10; 
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acted in the world with “candor and godly sincerity”—and “all the 


more with you.”* Paul answers the charge of fickleness in 2 Cor 
1:17-18: 


Do you think then that, when I made this decision, I was acting with 
fickleness? The plans I make, do I make them according to the flesh, 
so as to say at the same time Yes, yes, and No, no? God is to be 
trusted, and he will bear witness that our word to you is not Yes and 
No.2’ 


Paul has been charged with behaving opportunistically.?” Pauls an- 
swer not only reminds us of the words of Gnatho quoted earlier but, 
by referring to Adyoc, alerts us to issues of concern to the Cor- 
inthians.??° When answering the charge of fickleness, Paul refers to 
his word as he grounds his own trustworthiness in God’s trustworthi- 
ness. It is now widely recognized that variance in Paul’s conduct is 
one of the basic inconsistencies spotlighted in charges against Paul.” 
But it is incomplete solely to accentuate Paul’s conduct. By doing so 
we sidestep possible inconsistencies in Paul’s speech and the com- 
mon requirement of conformity of speech to life and sever the close 
connection of oxfjna and Aöyog. Pauls response to the charge of 
fickleness occurs just after he has referred to the charge that he has 
not acted out of candor and sincerity. As an example of his candid 
approach Paul draws attention to his manner of writing. Apparently 
the Corinthians thought that Paul’s letters were ambiguous: 


12:14-18; 13:8. See E. Käsemann, “Die Legitimität des Apostels. Eine Untersuchung 
zu II Korinther 10-13,” ZNW 41 (1942), pp. 33-71; Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 52-3. 
Note a/döxınog (1 Cor 3:13; 9:27; 11:19, 28; 16:3; 2 Cor 2:9; 8:2, 8, 22; 9:13; 
10:18; 13:3, 5-7) and ixavétme (3:5). 

226 2 Cor 1:12, Str év änAörmrı Kal eidıkpıveia tod Heod.... tepiscotépans 58 npds dpac. 
Later Paul charges his counter-psychagogues with being “crooked in all their prac- 
tices, masquerading as apostles of Christ” (11:13-15; peraoynnarißw highlights change 
and adaptation, or vacillation). 

227 Transl. by Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 75-76. 

28 Or in a “worldly manner” (kat& odpxa), i.e., “according to the flesh.” This 
phrase is one of the catch-phrases used by the Corinthians in their critique of Paul 
which Paul in turn also uses in his critique of the Corinthians. See 2 Cor 1:12; 
5:16; 10:2-3; 1 Cor 1:26. Significantly, first person singular predominates in 2 Cor 
1:15-2:13. cf. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, p. 134. 

22 Terence, Eunuch 251-53. See p. 24, above. As a&xdods can refer to words, 
thoughts, or acts, so can üandörng. BAGD s.v. 1 Clem. 60.2 v. l. èv &. Aéyew speak 
simply, plainly. Note Philo, Who is the Heir 6. 

20 P, Marshall, Enmity in Corinth, pp. 175-77, 251-57; Fitzgerald, Cracks in an 
Earthen Vessel, pp. 148-51, 157-58; and Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 52-53. 
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For we write you nothing other than what you can read and also 
understand; and I hope that you will understand completely, as you 
have understood us partially... .?! 


The charge that Paul had concealed his thought appears also in the 
complaint that his beliefs were “veiled,” to which he replies in 2 Cor 
3:12-4:6.2% The above texts, together with 2 Cor 10:1 and 9-11, 
show that Paul has been charged with the inappropriate use of lan- 
guage. This would not be the first time Paul has to clarify his writ- 
ings; in | Cor 5:9-1} he had to spell out what he really meant in 
his previous letter to the Corinthians.’ The above texts indicate 
that 1 Corinthians is important in our attempt to evaluate some 
possible reasons for those charges, since it apparently formed one 
basis on which the critics charged Paul. These issues are then sug- 
gestive for our understanding of Paul’s purpose, argument and man- 
ner of writing in 1 Corinthians. 

Paul’s mixing of praise and blame in l Corinthians as well as 
veiled arguments and covert allusions and ironical tone exacerbated 
the misunderstanding between Paul and the Corinthians. In Paul’s 
polyphonic approach he appeared as a leader like Joseph, drawn in 
different directions, showing that his speech, mind, and action were 
not in harmony, and as such was no legitimate wielder of rappnoia.”* 
Such accusations conform to standard accusations against a Socratic 
type of philosopher who, instead of being direct and open in his 
approach, is indirect and oblique. Paul is like a “simple” friend, but 
has, like the Epicurean psychagogues, used a “varied and good 
method” of exhortation. Paul’s audience has understood him as a 
Socratic type of philosopher and charged him with concealment.’ 


231 2 Cor 1:13-14. See H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief (MeyerK 6; 9th ed.; 
Göttingen, 1970), pp. 53-59. 

22 Suggested by A. Fridrichsen, The Apostle and his Message (Uppsala, 1947), p. 23. 
Note the frequent use of pavepdw (= reveal, make known) in 2 Corinthians (2:14; 4:10- 
11; 5:10-11; 7:12; 11:6). 

23 Cf. 2 Cor 2:17; 6:7-8. Note 2 Pet 3:16b. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, pp. 
56-59; Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 130-31; 468-69; 478-79. 

23 Philo, On Dreams 2.10-14; Every Good Man is Free 95-96, 99, 126. 

25 See H. D. Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition (Tübingen, 1972), 
p. 66, on 2 Cor 11:6. In his use of covert allusions, Paul has followed Demetrius’ 
advice that such an approach should be used in the criticism of the “powerful,” 
both because flattery is shameful and adverse criticism dangerous. However, Paul’s 
mixed approach and his more outright blame of the wise aligns him both with the 
“Socratic 'method” and the contrary method of “Gothic bluntness” (On Style 294 
and 297). Cf. also Ep. Anacharsis 9 (50.8-9 Malherbe). See pp. 42-43, 86, and 155 
(fn. 202), above. 
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The charge of indirection hit home and Paul is at pains rectifying 
the image. Paul’s language of openness is a response to charges of 
concealment and ambiguity. 

Paul attempts to remedy the situation by describing the Corinthians 
as informed participants and beneficial recipients of his previous and 
forthcoming travel plans (2 Cor 1:23-2:4). Paul attempts in this way 
to establish a certain comradeship between himself and the Corinthians 
and to emphasize his own reliability. He then turns the criticism of 
his “veiled” expressions against his readers by implying that it was 
their own “blindness” which hindered them from seeing the truth of 
his statements (4:2-4). In order to lessen the impact of this rejoinder, 
Paul emphasizes his and Timothy’s openness: “Our mouth is open 
to you, Corinthians; our heart is wide.” This sets the stage for an 
exhortation to the Corinthian “children” also to display a similar 
openness towards them: “In return—I speak as to children—widen 
your hearts also.” This request, however, contains an oblique cri- 
tique of his readers as immature and unforthcoming.”® Paul empha- 
sizes his guileless and open approach as well as urging the Corinthians 
in a like fashion to open themselves up to him: 


Open your hearts to us; we have wronged no one, we have corrupted 
no one, we have taken advantage of no one. I do not say this to condemn 
you, for I said before that you are in our hearts, to die together and 
to live together. I am perfectly frank with you. I have great pride in 
you; I am filled with comfort. With all our affliction, I am overjoyed.” 


This quote has implications for Paul’s past dealings with the Cor- 
inthians. It captures some of the main elements associated with the 
discourse of friendship which excludes concealment and demands 
complete openness and trust, devoid of all deceptiveness. Paul’s own 
language and conduct had, however, caused a breach in that trust; 
Paul’s conduct had reminded the Corinthians of the affable flatterer 
and the friend of many.?®® In order to remedy the situation, Paul 
underscores his faithfulness as he answers the charge of fickleness 
(1:17-18) and makes use of the proverbial expression, “living and 
dying together,” which highlights the importance of steadfast, faith- 


286 2 Cor 6:11, 13. Note the use of “as” in verse 13 compared to a similar usage 
in 1 Cor 3:1. 

37 2 Cor 7:2-4. I use the “I am perfectly frank with you” of the NEB. 

28 Note Paul’s confident remark in 1 Cor 7:25-26, and his overly bold statement 
in 1 Cor 4:3-5. 
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ful, and dependable friends.” Paul underscores the ultimate test of 
faithfulness. He is willing not only to live but also die with the 
Corinthians. This language is used in light of a perceived breach of 
trust in an attempt to reconfirm a relationship in jeopardy. Further- 
more, when Paul writes, roAAn por nappnoia mpd¢ Duäc, he means to 
say more than, “I have great confidence in you.” If that were the 
meaning the next phrase, noAAn por kabynots brep Du@v, would be a 
tautology. A translation like “I am perfectly frank with you” (NEB), 
correctly draws attention to an implicit critique. Paul had been 
charged with not speaking his mind unreservedly. Now, without res- 
ervation, Paul speaks his heart to the Corinthians. As we have seen, 
rappnoia entails the legitimate use of harshness in the correction of 
one’s friend’s faults. 


6.4.3.2 The problem of excessive harshness 

Paul has not only been charged with concealing his true thoughts 
but also with excessive harshness. Instead of correcting the wise by 
shaming them to repentance, Paul’s harshness grieved them exces- 
sively. Whether or not Paul refers in 2 Cor 2:3-4, 9 and 7:8 to the 
canonical l: Corinthians or some other non-extant letter,**! his re- 
flections on “grief” (Adnn) in 2 Cor 2:3-11 and 7:8-13a shows both 
the intended function of blame, namely, to shame into repentance, 
and Paul’s awareness of both the salutary and destructive nature of 
blame. It also shows that the reason for Paul’s use of harsh means of 
persuasion is the disobedience of some in Corinth. And, finally, Paul’s 
reflections on harshness reveal that Paul himself has been charged 
with being unduly harsh. Perhaps the response of some in Corinth 
to Paul reflected in 2 Corinthians was partly a reaction to Paul’s 
criticism of their harshness in 1 Cor 8. The “wise” bring against 
Paul the same charge that he had leveled against them, namely, that 
their harsh approach was not “in accordance with love.” In the critics’ 
view, the severity of Paul’s letters and his overbearing attitude proved 


239 Lucian’s Toxaris (7 and 37) shows that the phrase “dying and living together” 
was used to emphasize faithfulness among friends. See F. Olivier, “EYNATIO@NHIZKQ, 
d’un article de lexique 4 St. Paul, 2 Cor 7:3,” RThPh 17 (1929), pp. 103-33. Cf. 
Horace, Carmina 3.9.24. 

24 This is argued for by David E. Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech in the Argu- 
ment of 2 Cor 2:14-7:16,” Ph.D. Diss., Yale University, 1990. I have not had access 
to Fredrickson’s dissertation. 

#1 See P. Bachmann, Der zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (Leipzig, 1909), 
pp. 95-109. 
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his “non-loving.” The contention is part of the nepi nappnotag and 
zepi pıAlog topoi, namely, how to correctly apply rappnoia in the 
company of friends. Paul has been charged with improper use 
of nappnoia or with being inconsiderately harsh in his criticism of 
his friends.?* 

As 1 Cor 8:1-11:1 and Rom 14:1-15:14 yield evidence of the 
matures grieving and “destruction” of the tender ones, so does 2 
Cor 2:5-11. This pericope follows 1:23-2:4, which affirms Paul’s 
reasons for changing his travel plans and introduces the corrective 
and therapeutic aspects of pain. Paul reflects on his “painful” visit 
and “tearful” letter written to the Corinthians.” He proceeds to note 
an instance of someone who has caused him and the community 
pain. In light of the use of the word éxitwia for the “punishment” 
administered by the “majority”, it probably included a form of harsh 
censure.*** Although the punishment in question is not made clear, 
its consequences are. It wounded the reprimanded one and threat- 
ened to overwhelm him with excessive grief. The graphic idiom, “to 
be swallowed up by grief” (katanivonan Adan), captures the severity 
of the emotion experienced, indicating that the punishment was de- 
structive. 2 Cor 2:7, 1 Cor 8:12, and Rom 14:15, all concern de- 
structive grievance or excessive harshness which ruins the insecure. 
Such negative effect of exhortation is warned against by moralists. 
The “smart” incurred through exhortation should not cause unsalutary 
injury but should initiate the reformation of the erring one by sham- 
ing him. But instead of grieving the “offender” into repentance, the 
grief in this case was so severe that it threatened to “ruin” rather 
than “save” him. 

When the mature cause destructive grievance they “do not walk 
in accordance with love” and have failed in their responsibilities as 


2 Tf a strong person’s brother is “injured” by what the strong eats, he is not 


“walking in love”; 2 Cor 2:3-4, 6-8; 1 Cor 8:1; Rom 14:15a. See also Sirach 30:23; 
Philodemus, On Frank Criticism fr. 61.1; col. 15al, 8; and Plutarch, How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend 66B. 

28 Note Pauls self-reflective remarks on his “tearful letter”: “But I never meant 
to cause you pain; I wanted you rather to know the love, the more than ordinary 
love, that I have for you” (2 Cor 2:3-4). 

4 Le., éxitiynoic. 2 Cor 2:6, “this punishment by the majority is enough.” 
W. Doskocil has argued that the punishment was in the form of brotherly reprimand, 
administered with strictness (Das Bann in der Urkirche, eine rechtsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
(1958), pp. 80-81). This squares well with the meaning of enıtyao as “rebuke.” 
Such “punishment,” results in Adan (Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft 825E; Diodorus 
Siculus, Library of History 3.67.2, nAnyoig énvenOeic). 
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friends. In light of the severity of the punishment it probably was, as 
was Paul’s own approach, interpreted by some as “non-loving.” Paul 
urges his readers to assure the disciplined one of their “love for him.” 
Because of the negative impact of the harsh “medicine,” a soothing 
one was in order; forgiveness and comfort were needed to prevent 
the total ruin of the “patient.” The question about grief debated 
among moralists was: What degree of Aurn should one inflict in or- 
der to effect the desired change? How harsh should one be? Paul is 
obviously acquainted with these issues. The purpose of Avnéo tıva, 
to grieve or pain someone, is precisely Avan@fivai eig nerävorav; grief 
should result in repentance. It should be salutary and beneficial. Paul 
knows that grief can become destructive, leading to ruin instead of 
salvation. The censure of the Corinthians caused excessive grief 
(nepicootépa Adan), threatening to destroy the recipient. But construc- 
tive “pain” which grieves into repentance leads to positive results 
and is not regretful.” 

The participatory aspects of the corrective, forgiving, and comfort- 
ing process, are integral to the community life in Corinth. The na- 
ture of the wrong addressed in Paul’s “painful” letter is not as in- 
triguing as the procedure recommended by Paul in absentia. Paul urges 
the Corinthians to forgive the offender, mediating his own forgive- 
ness through his letter and through the recipients of the letter to the 
offender (2 Cor 2:10 and 12). Paul says he did not write his letter on 
account of the one who did the wrong, nor on account of the one 
who suffered the wrong, but rather “in order that your zeal for us 
might be revealed in you.” Paul refers to the communal ramifica- 
tions of the offence; it made an impact on the community as a whole 
and has to be addressed by members themselves: “Any one whom 
you forgive,” Paul writes, “I also forgive!” Here Paul allows the com- 
munity its own authority apart from him but disagrees with the way 


25 2 Cor 2:2a, 6-8; 7:8-9; Rom 14:15; Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 155-56. Note 
the inconsiderate approach of the Epicurean psychagoge in On Frank Criticism fr. 
61.1; cf. fr. 20; col. 15al, 8. See Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 55C; 
66B; 70DE; 73DE; Alcibiades 23:5; On Moral Virtue 452C, vov8ecia should cause Amn, 
and wöyog should cause géBos; both lead to repentance which is a kind of Ann and 
initiate the reformation of the erring one. Discussing Abrn resulting from a dreadful 
deed, Plutarch notes that reason causes nerävota, “since the soul, together with its 
feeling of shame, is stung and chastised by itself” (On Tranquility of Mind 476F;, cf. 
961D). Cf. On Exile 599A-C, on “instruction in grief.” Note Ps.-Libanius’s remark, 
“For it is my aim always to heal my friends rather than cause them sorrow.” Epis- 
tolary Styles 66 (Malherbe 76, 24-25). 
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in which they exercised their authority and warns of its negative 
consequences. They should now turn to “forgive and comfort” the 
offender and reaffirm their love for him. This use of the philotropeic 
method displays, in its repetitiveness in light of failure, its stochastic 
nature and shows the principle of adaptation to the particular case. 

But in the view of some in Corinth, Paul had also failed because 
of his excessive harshness. He had been unduly harsh, causing exces- 
sive grief. Paul’s blame was yet another aggravating factor in the 
estrangement between Paul and the Corinthians. Firstly, if admoni- 
tion is offered in public, it would almost drive people insane with 
grief and anger at being taken to task before those with whom they 
feel it is necessary to stand well. That this captures well the state of 
mind of the wise in light of Paul’s castigation goes without saying. 
Those who wished to use salutary frank speech must not admonish 
someone inconsiderately in the presence of others. Secondly, one ought 
to “hurt a friend only to help him,” and ought not by “hurting him 
to kill friendship.” In the early parts of 2 Corinthians, Paul subtly 
attempts to conciliate his readers because of the grief he has caused 
them and justifies his own harshness in view of its end result, namely, 
it grieved the Corinthians into repentance.”*” 

That Paul did not shy away from being harsh is clear. Paul em- 
phasizes his right to exercise authority in a stringent manner in both 
1 Cor 4:14-21 and 2 Cor 13:1-10 where the threat of “showing no 
leniency” is put forward in light of an upcoming visit. Also, in his 
sarcastic tone throughout | Corinthians, Paul gives the wise in Corinth 
the rough side of his tongue. There is furthermore both direct and 
indirect evidence in 2 Corinthians that Paul had been charged with 
being too harsh both in his writing and speaking, showing that the 
contention centered on issues of harsh and gentle means of persua- 
sion. Beneficial harshness is inevitable for improvement but can eas- 
ily be confused with evil-speaking and not as a sign of good-will.” 
Since Paul’s psychagogic status was not uniformly recognized by the 


26 For these ideas, see Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 71BCD; 55C. 

27 2 Cor 7:9 suggests that the painful letter grieved the Corinthians into repen- 
tance. Cf. Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 19 (Malherbe 68, 33-34). 

248 This is understandable since, as Isocrates notes in his defence of harshness, 
“those who admonish and those who denounce cannot avoid using similar words, 
although their purposes are as opposite as they can be” (Concerning Paece 72). Cf. To 
Antipater 4; Paneg. 130; Clement, Ped. 66.1 (GCS 128, 26-29 Stählin-Treu). Paul’s 
invective against his Galatian “opponents” (Gal 1:8-9; 3:1; 5:12; contrast 1 Cor 4:12) 
might also have contributed to a general charge that Paul was harsh. Cf. Phil 3:2. 
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Corinthians, his behavior and method elicited different responses. This 
is true also of Paul’s use of blame. 

That some in Corinth had charged Paul with being too overbear- 
ing is evident. Suggestive is Paul’s stress on the collaborative nature 
of his eflorts, only after having rejected the charge that “we are 
domineering over your faith” (2 Cor 1:24). This reference to the 
“high-handed way a person may deal with others” occurs when Paul 
rebuts charges of fickleness and concealment.” The issue of harsh- 
ness is evident from the reason Paul gives for having decided not to 
visit the Corinthians, namely, “in order to spare them.”*° We have 
here an oblique reference to Paul’s imperious manner. That this 
manner was also evident in Paul’s letters is suggested by Paul’s re- 
sponse in 2:3-11, by the reference to the “painful letter” in 7:8-12, 
and by the depiction of Paul’s letters as “weighty and strong” (Bapeiaı 
Kai ioxupat; 10:10). 

The definitions of Ps.-Demetrius and Ps.-Libanius indicate that the 
blaming letter was used by one who undertakes not “to seem harsh” 
and against those who had been insulting or neglectful of others. 
This is also the focus of Clement’s definition of péwyic.*! Paul charges 
the “wise” with being neglectful of others and draws attention to 
their condescending or “harsh” attitude.” In spite of Paul’s attempts 
to mollify the Corinthians through his commendations and his use of 
the complimentary address of “my beloved”, it was the peremptory 
and harsh tone of 1 Corinthians and Paul’s more outright castiga- 
tion that had a more lasting impact. Contrary to the advice of 
moralists, Paul had allowed the letter to end on a rather sour note. 


248 Furnish, 2 Corinthians, p. 139. See also Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, pp. 75-77. 

20 1 Cor 1:23, öm perddpevoc duv. Note 2 Cor 2:1 which indicates that Paul’s 
visit had been “painful” and 13:2 where Paul threatens not to spare the Corinthians 
when he comes to them again. 

251 Ps.-Demetrius, Epistolary Types 3, Meurtrxds Sé gow ò ph vopilecbor Bapeiv (32, 
27 Malherbe). See Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 53 (74, 14-15 Malherbe) and Clement, 
Ped. 77.3 (GCS 135, 11 Stählin-Treu), Mépyic é éotr yóyoç a> dAtywpodvtev fi 
Gpedovvtev. 

32 1 Cor 4:6, 10; 6:8; 11:18-22, 32-34; 12:22-25. For the connection of contempt, 
arrogance, and harshness, see Ariston’s On the Relteving of Arrogance in Philodemus’ On 
Vices (De Vit. X, cols. 16.29-33; 19.2-5). Cf. p. 140 (fn. 155), above. Arrogance is 
defined by Theophrastus as “the despising of all the world but yourself” (Character 
24.1). The ai@adetasg is said to display “a harshness of behavior in words” (15.1). 
The “pain” caused by Paul’s harshness might also have contributed to the Corinthians’ 
harshness (Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 1240a34, masters are harsh, when in grief). 

33 ] Cor 4:14; 10:14; 15:58, &5eAyoi pov &yaxntoi. Note again Paul’s remark 
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Some in Corinth felt that Paul’s letters were intended to scare 
them to death! On such a view Paul had attempted to frighten them 
with threats into repentance just as if they were slaves! As freeborn, 
the wise likely felt that such an approach was demeaning.” The 
context which refers to Paul’s attempt to frighten the Corinthians by 
means of his letters also refers to the “upbuilding/destruction” motif, 
precisely the same contrast found in Paul’s critique of the practice of 
the Corinthian wise towards the weak who felt they had a right to 
reform the weak.” This later use of the dichotomy corroborates our 
non-apocalyptic reading of 1 Cor 8 and of the salvation-destruction 
dichotomy.” In 2 Cor 10 Paul emphasizes his authority, not only to 
preach the gospel, but also to command and discipline members of 
the community.’ The reason why Paul adds that his authority 
(é§ovcia) is “not for your destruction” is precisely because he is coun- 
tering a charge brought against him in light of the destructive and 
insolent nature of his own approach.** This is confirmed by the 
reference to Paul’s forceful manner of writing following the above 
statement, which suggests that the criticism Paul had applied to the 
wise in | Cor 8 had been turned against Paul himself. 

A further piece of evidence for the issues of harshness is found in 
2 Cor 11-12 in Paul’s use of the words é&véyeo8o1 and KatavapKav. 
Significantly, Paul uses these terms only here, except for the use of 
&véxeo8a1 in a hardship list in 1 Cor 4:12. The final occurrence of 
avexeodon in 2 Cor 11:19-20 is most significant: 


towards the end of the letter, “how dumb can you get” (1 Cor 15:36; cf. 11:2-22) 
and pp. 309-10, above. The progression from praise to blame in 1 Cor 11 is con- 
trary to the common advice that subsequent praise should mitigate the harshness of 
antecedent blame. See Philodemus, On Frank Criticism App. Tab. IV I; Plutarch, 
How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend 73D; 74D. 

354 2 Cor 10:9. Cf. 4 Macc 9:5, expoßelg de npäs...aneıAov. Windisch, Der zweite 
Korintherbrief, p. 305. Fear, however, was also recognized as beneficial, even for free- 
borns as part of a more “stringent remedy” needed in severe cases. Cf. Clement, 
Ped. 83.2 (GCS 138, 21-139, 2) and Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 8F-9A. 

35 2 Cor 13:9-10; 12:19. Cf. pp. 205-206, above. See Vielhauer, Oikodome, p. 73; 
H. W. Hollander, Joseph as an Ethical Model in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Leiden, 1981), pp. 121, 128. 

286 As do other 2nd cent. CE texts. See pp. 230-31 (fn. 136), above. 

37 So correctly Furnish, 2 Corinthians, p. 477. See also ibid., 467. 

28 2 Cor 10:8, eic oixoSophv Kai oùx eig kaßaipeaıv bu@v.... Besides 2 Cor 1:24 
and 10:9-10, see also 12:14-16. Compare Plutarch’s remark that one should avoid 
using anger when rendering judgment, “for that adds insolence to authority” (On the 
Control of Anger 462C). See Isocrates, To Philip 116: Harshness is “grievous both to 
those who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, while gentleness... bears a 
good name.” The one who is gentle is genuine and not counterfeit. 
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For you gladly put up with fools, being wise yourselves! You put up 
with it when someone enslaves you, when someone eats you up, when 
someone takes you in, when someone acts presumptuously, when some- 
one slaps you in the face.” 


Paul refers here to an actual condition; the “wise” had “put up with” 
the overbearing attitude of Paul’s rival leaders. Paul counters such a 
tendency with an ironic use of the term dv£xeodaı, caricaturing those 
rashly submitting to the overbearing intruders: “If only you would 
put up with me in a little bit of foolishness. Indeed,” Paul continues, 
“do put up with me!” Here, through his literary synkrisis, Paul 
subtly implies that it is only to him, the founder and spiritual father 
of the congregation, that the “wise” should submit, and not to the 
“fools” they tolerate now. 

Reverberations of these pedagogical traditions, in particular the 
“Toleranzvokabel”, &v&xeodaı, show that Paul views his rival leaders 
and those who rashly submit to their leadership as recalcitrant stu- 
dents.?°! The common use of the term dvéyeoOa suggests this. Dio 
Chrysostom, for example, says that he is afraid that the people of 
Alexandria may not be able to bear with him and listen to his 
wholesome discourses which aim at making them better. This is so 
because Dio reproves them and reveals the “weaknesses of the city.” 
Epictetus notes that our duties are in general measured by our social 
relationships. Thus, in relation to one’s father, one’s duty is to bear 
with and submit to his beatings and reviling even though he is a bad 


29 2 Cor 11:19-20, ndémc yàp dvexeode tv aopdvav Ppovınoı SvtEc: avexeoOe yàp ei 
tig bp&s KatadovdAot. .. el tig cig npóconov byes Séper (cf. BAGD s.v. panttw). Transl. 
by Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 485, 488. See Menandri Sententiae 573 (ed. Jaekel); Musonius 
Rufus 10 (53, 4-6 Hense); and Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.54; 4.1.118-19. Compare 1 
Cor 4:12 with 10:13. 

260 2 Cor 11:1. Translated by Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 484-86. I take avexeodon 
in 11:1b as an imperative, not indicative; ei + the present indicative dvéyeo@e in 
v. 4 expresses a real condition (BDF # 372), i.e., the wise had received and put up 
with the intruders. Paul’s ironic use of ppövınoı in 2 Cor 11:19, compared with his 
characterization of the wise in 1 Cor 10:15 (4:10), suggests that the rival leaders 
found a receptive audience among the critics of 1 Cor. 

2! “Toleranzvokabel” is J. Zmijewski’s phrase (Der Stil der paulinischen ‘Narrenrede’ 
(Köln/Berlin, 1978), pp. 207, 209). Paul continues in his “fool’s speech” (11:1- 
12:13) to answer the charge relating to his manner of writing and speaking. In 11:6 
Paul, as he compares himself to the Corinthian intruders, concedes that he is an 
amateur in public speaking (cf. also 2 Cor 10:1, 10; 11:7; and Plutarch, To an Uneducated 
Ruler 782B). See H. D. Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition, pp. 59, 66. 
For 2 Cor 11 as a literary synkrisis, see C. Forbes, “Comparison, self-praise and 
irony: Paul’s boasting and the conventions of Hellenistic rhetoric,” MTS 32.1 (1986), 
pp. 1-30. 
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father! And, finally, Philodemus’ extensive use of the term évéyeo8ar 
in On Frank Criticism reveals its importance in the communal context 
of mutual psychagogy.” Here concerns were raised that not every- 
one could equally put up with frank criticism. Hence the need for 
considerate attention to the effect one’s discourse has on another. 
Implicit in the use of the term dvéyeo8a1 is both authority, or an 
asymmetrical relationship in corrective discipline, and obedience, or 
the expected submission to the frank criticism of another. 

Paul’s use of the term xatavapKav in 2 Cor 11:9; 12:13 and 14, 
gives an additional nuance to his argumentation. The terms &v&xeodaı 
and xatavapküv are sometimes used together in a moral context, as 
for example in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism col. 12b6-11.2° Thus, 
although Paul uses the term xatavapKav to emphasize that he has 
not been a financial burden one should not, in light of Paul’s ex- 
pressed concern in these chapters with excessive harshness, exclude 
other possible connotations. Thus, after having disclaimed that he 
has been a financial burden to the Corinthians, Paul states, “thus I 
have kept and I shall keep myself from being a burden to you in 
any way.”*** Paul employs here the word åßapńs. In 2 Cor 12:16 
Paul, in even more emphatic a manner, claims the same, now using 
the word KatoBapéw. Now, as we saw, Paul’s letters had been char- 
acterized by some of the Corinthians as Bapeig and ioyvpoi. Thus 
although Paul has not burdened the Corinthians financially, there 
are other sorts of burdens of which some of them complain. 

The topic of disobedience gains importance in light of Paul’s use 
of the terms dvéxeo8a1 and karavapküv. One is expected to submit 
to and bear with the frank criticism of another, if that person is in 
a position of authority, for example a father or a more mature per- 
son. Apparently, Paul’s position on this score was ambivalent.”® Paul, 


262 Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 32.7-8; Epictetus, Encheiridion 30. Compare Epictetus’ 
remark &vexov AoSopobpevos in Discourse 3.4.12 to Paul’s remark in 1 Cor 4:12. See 
also Epictetus, Discourse 3.20.9; 3.21.5-6. Cf. Lucian, Apology 2, ¿pè pév oıwräv Kai 
Avexeodaı teuvópevov Kal Ka1dpevov, ei Sé01, ¿nì cwmpig. ... See also the use of avexeohoı 
in Heb 13:22; 2 Tim 4:3, and Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend T2F. See 
pp. 125 (fn. 93) and 137-39, above. 

263 Philodemus notes that he who instructs others will not at all put up with frank 
speech from those who are being instructed by him. The text is corrupt and does 
not allow us to determine in what sense the instructor is “willingly burdened,” as 
Philodemus says. LSJ s.v. katavapxdo. 

264 2 Cor 11:9, xai év navıl &ßBapñ guavtdv dpiv empnoa Kai mphow. Paul also uses 
xatavepKée in connection with financial burden in 2 Cor 12:13, 14. Cf. also 12:16. 

25 In such a case, Quintilian’s remark would certainly ring true: “the same re- 
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however, expects the stubborn Corinthians to obey him as their fa- 
ther. They should submit to him and his directives instead of his 
counter-psychagogues.?% But the “wise” cannot tolerate and even resist 
Paul’s censure; they are thus “hard to cure.”?” Paul’s treatment of 
the recalcitrants recognizes the use of beneficial harshness which should 
be therapeutic. Paul claims to destroy the critics’ arguments, threat- 
ens them and implies that some of them are incurable. The use of 
“abruptness” is, Paul remarks, given for the sake of restoration, not 
destruction.” Paul thus seeks through stringent means the “restora- 
tion” of the Corinthians and, as one would expect in light of the 
collaborative nature of the endeavor, lays the responsibility on the 
Corinthians themselves: “put things in order, exhort one another, be 
of one mind.” 

Paul appeals to the Corinthians by referring to the “gentleness 
and kindness of Christ.”?”° The term xpaiitng reminds us of the phrase 
rvedpa npaürntog used by Paul in Gal 6:1 and 1 Cor 4:21 of the 


mark will seem freedom of speech in one’s mouth, madness in another’s, and arro- 
gance in a third” (Oratorical Institutions 11.1.37). 

266 2 Cor 2:9, “For this is why I wrote, that I might test you and know whether 
you are obedient in everything”; 7:15, “the obedience of you all”; and 10:5-6 “We... 
take every thought captive to obey Christ, being ready to punish every disobedi- 
ence, when your obedience is complete” (Phim 21). On the difficult verse 10:6, see 
Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 463-64. It is misleading (ibid., pp. 162, 459) to sever the 
intricate connection between obedience to Christ on the one hand and obedience to 
Paul on the other hand, since the medium of the psychagogue’s behavior is consid- 
ered to be a part of his message. Also, obedience to a higher authority, say Epicurus 
or Christ, does not obliterate established communal conventions where humans were 
invested with certain authority in mutual psychagogy. 

267 Or, like Epictetus’ “wise fool” (Discourse 2.15.14; cf. 2 Cor 11:19), hard to 
handle and in need of more stringent measures. On the disobedient and “foolish 
wise” in Philodemus, see On Frank Criticism cols. 15a-21b. See Ignatius, Eph. 7.1, on 
the hard to cure heretical preachers. 

268 2 Cor 10:3-6, 8; 13:10. “Incurable,” cf. 2 Cor 11:12-15. Cf. 1 Cor 5:5; 8:1; 
14:4, 5, and 17. 

29 2 Cor 13:9, 11. See Furnish, 2 Corinthians, p. 581, for kataptiteoðe and 
nopaxadcio8e as passives. If we would take the latter as a passive (pace Windisch, 
Der zweite Korintherbrief, pp. 424-26), having an equivalent function to Heb 13:22 
(avéxeo9e tod Adyou tig napaxAijoewo-—“Bear with my word of exhortation” RSV), 
and translate “pay attention to my appeals” (so Furnish, ibid.), it would indeed 
square well with Paul’s use of évéyeo8a1 in: 2 Cor 11:1, 4, 19 and 20. But, since 
Paul is acquainted with the word dvéyeo8o, he would have had no problems using 
it here if he wanted to emphasize the connotation suggested by Windisch. I am thus 
inclined to see napaxaAciobe as equivalent to napakodeite aAAnAoug i in 1 Thess 4:18. 

270 2 Cor 10:1, napaxard dpc Suk tig rpavtntoç xai Erıeikeiog tod Xprotod. ... Cf. 
R. Leivestad, “ ‘The meekness and gentleness of Christ’ II Cor X.1,” MIS 13 (1964), 
pp. 156-64; Furnish, 2 Corinthians, pp. 455-56. In a dissertation in progress at Brown 
University on xpaiiins, Joane Barnett has found that the word is used almost exclusively 
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desirable mode of corrective discipline, revealing the intricate con- 
nection of “gentleness” and “harshness” in Paul’s mind. Paul’s use of 
the term npaýtnç and the phrase nveðpa xparitntoc, as well as his 
threats in 2 Cor 12:20-13:11 and 1 Cor 4:14-21, all accentuate Paul’s 
rightful power in exercising punishment as well as his restraint. Paul 
becomes explicit in his threats in 2 Cor 10:6 and particularly 13:2 
and 10. The threat is again used in reference to an upcoming visit. 
Paul explicitly threatens “those who have sinned in the past,” and 
warns “everyone else,” that when he comes this time he “will show 
no leniency.”?”! 

Such a warning Paul gave the Corinthians when he was with them 
in person on his second visit and gives it to them now in absentia, 
apparently to scare them into repentance. The function of a threat- 
ening letter is precisely to instill fear through the threat of punish- 
ment for wrong conduct. The greater the disobedience, the greater 
the harshness needed. The attitude of the wise in Corinth, his counter- 
psychagogues, determines the degree of harshness wielded. The 
Corinthians are becoming more and more recalcitrant and these 
strained relations can only become worse. Apparently, Paul has no 
desire anymore to hold back his rightful power to punish the 
Corinthians and to assuage them by combining his abruptness with 
mildness.”” 

The presence-absence motif became one additional proof of Paul’s 
inconsistency. To some in Corinth, there was a great discrepancy 


of those in authority who can exercise punishment but hold back on their rightful 
power and show restraint. 

271 Compare Paul’s threat in 2 Cor 13:2 with his statement in 1:23 that the rea- 
son why he had cancelled a visit to Corinth was because he wanted to spare them. 
See Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, pp. 8, 414-16, 425. 

2 2 Cor 13:10, “My purpose in writing this letter before I come, is to spare 
myself, when I come, any sharp exercise of authority (iva nap&v pt Knorönwg 
xphowpar)—authority (££ovoia) which the Lord gave me for building up and not for 
pulling down” (NEB). Here Paul openly reflects on the effects he hopes a letter of 
his will have, where the letter becomes the substitute for the exertion of authority 
(cf. 1 Cor 4:20-21). See Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, p. 425. For drotépac 
xpfioaı see Tit 1:13; Polycarp, Phil. 6.1; Wis 6:5; and Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 
38 and 85 (70, 31-32 and 80, 17-20 Malherbe). See pp. 143-46, above, on the 
“unmixed” approach advocated by Philodemus in the case of recalcitrant students. 
For the threatening letter see Ps.-Demetrius Epistolary Types 8 (36, 1-6 Malherbe) 
and Ps.-Libanius, Epistolary Styles 13 and 60 (68, 23 and 74, 37-39 Malherbe). For 
2 Cor 10-13 as a threatening letter, see J. T. Fitzgerald, “Paul, the Ancient Epis- 
tolary Theorists, and 2 Corinthians 10-13,” in D. L. Balch, E. Ferguson and W. A. 
Meeks (eds), Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of Abraham 7. Malherbe (Min- 
neapolis, 1990), pp. 190-200. 
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between Paul’s servile behavior when present and his overbearing 
letters when absent.?”’”” Paul’s claim or threat to the contrary could 
hardly have convinced them, for as Menander said centuries ear- 
lier—“A threatening father cannot inspire much fear!”?’* Paul re- 
sponds to the adversarial use of the present-absent motif and uses it 
to underline his authority in connection with his upcoming visit.?” 
Although Paul’s use of this motif is polemical, it should not be ab- 
stracted from its customary setting in the friendly letter. Such a sug- 
gestion might appear disjointed in light of Paul’s castigation of the 
Corinthians, but Paul gives us in 2 Cor 10-13 an example of a 
corrective discipline in writing which in its appeal proceeds from the 
“meekness” and “gentleness” of Christ (2 Cor 10:1). And, as in 1 
Cor 1:10, an appeal is again made in 2 Cor 13:11 using the prover- 
bial friendship expression tò abt6 ppoveite. We would be mistaken if 
we failed to see Paul’s threats as fundamentally philophronetic in 
nature! In his use of harshness, Paul appears in the role of a frank 
friend and a loving but stern father who attempts by means of more 
stringent forms of persuasion to change the self-deceptive and arro- 
gant wise in Corinth. 

Paul’s phraseology suggests that he views the wise and his rival 
leaders as recalcitrant students who should submit to his authority. 
Charges and counter-charges relating to harshness in moral exhorta- 
tion show that the dispute centered on the appropriate mode of 
spiritual guidance. Paul’s critique of the recalcitrants reveals his theory 
of blame or the use of harshness in psychagogy, and his view of the 
Corinthian critics. Contrary to a common view, perhaps there were 
no “opponents” of Paul in Corinth, but simply, seen from Paul’s 
perspective, recalcitrant and disobedient “students.” I have stressed 
texts both in 1 and 2 Corinthians which yield information concern- 
ing a debate between Paul and some in Corinth on harshness and 
gentleness in moral guidance. These texts reveal a dispute between 
Paul and the recalcitrants both over Paul’s leadership qualifications 
and style and the appropriate methods of correcting others in the 


273 Contrast the wise Calanus who, according to Philo, displayed a consistency in 
his frankness towards Alexander both in his presence as well as in his letters when 
absent (Every Good Man is Free 95-96). 

24 See 2 Cor 10:1, 11, and Menander, 454K, nathp 3’ dnevdav ody Exeı péyav 
póßov. See also Menender 662K. 

2 2 Cor 10:2, 11; 13:2, 10. Cf. Bünker, Briefformular, pp. 30-31. Note also 1 Cor 
5:3. 
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community. This debate in Corinth of the desirable mode of guid- 
ance is analogous to the debate among the Epicureans at Herculaneum 
which I documented in chapter three, and forms a part of a wider 
debate among moralists relating to the appropriate treatment of differ- 
ent types of humans in their reformation. 


6.5 Pauline Pedagogy 


We are now in a position to define more closely Paul’s leadership 
model in view of Pauline psychagogic practice. Paul’s leadership style 
is best explicated in light of the psychagogic traditions of harsh and 
gentle guidance. As a spiritual patron and father Paul recognizes the 
value of the mixed approach, or the use of beneficial harshness with 
the periodic interjection of more soothing measures.?’® Paul’s affable 
approach reminds us of a gentle philosopher whose practice displays 
commonly noted features of flatterers and obsequious persons, namely, 
softness, abject servility, and adaptation. In his harsh approach evi- 
dent in the image of the rod and the use of patriarchal imagery, 
Paul also displays characteristics of the austere, rigorous type of 
philosopher who stood his ground, inflexible. This combination of 
patriarchal and demagogic imagery forms part of a widespread lead- 
ership motif, emphasizing the importance of a versatile appoach in 
light of human diversity and psychagogic adaptation in light of the 
human disposition which might require both flexible and more strin- 
gent guidance. Such an hypothesis takes seriously Paul’s continual 
use of patriarchal imagery as he adjusts and accommodates himself 
to the different constituents of his encoded audience. 

Paul’s psychagogic leadership is one of a benevolent “spiritual 
patriarch” who can be both harsh and accommodating, depending 
on the condition of those under his care. Undue emphasis on the 
populist model of leadership unnecessarily downplays Paul’s use of 
patriarchal imagery in the very same correspondence in which he 
employs demagogic imagery. The combination of gentle and strin- 
gent guidance is inherent in the patriarchal paradigm and integral to 
Paul’s self-presentation as a guide. In spite of his use of the dema- 


276 Ps.-Plutarch, On the Education of Children 13D, “As physicians, by mixing bitter 
drugs with sweet syrups, have found that the agreeable taste gains access for what 
is beneficial, so fathers should combine the abruptness of their rebukes with mildness.” 
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gogic topos, Paul continues to speak of himself as the “father” of the 
Corinthians. A gentle and all accommodating father is not very differ- 
ent from the cunning employer in Varro’s and Columella’s descrip- 
tions, who has recognized the need of benevolence in order to keep 
his employees content.?”’ Both take an egalitarian stand in order not 
to unsettle those insecure because of their tender disposition; both 
have the psychological condition of those under their charge in view. 
The condition of the recipients determines the nature of the approach. 
Patriarchal imagery is evoked when the recipients are disobedient; it 
opens the door for harsh discipline or censure. An egalitarian ap- 
proach is more appropriate for insecure students; it is mild, set forth 
in light of the tender condition of the “weak.” 

It has been suggested that Paul’s use of the populist model of leader- 
ship reflects the position of a visionary egalitarian and not of a be- 
nevolent patriarch.” The accommodation of the latter is not “real” 
but only pretended for tactical purposes; the accommodation of the 
demagogue is, on the other hand “real.” Paul’s own social self-low- 
ering, exemplified by his trade, for example, had a tangible social 
dimension. But 1 Cor 9:19-23 does surely not yield information 
concerning the social “reality” of Paul’s adaptation. Paul’s connec- 
tion of “weakness” with “knowledge” and “consciousness” also shows 
that his concern is cognitive rather than social. The fact that Paul’s 
adaptation is a form of literary adaptation should also make us be 
on our guard against any facile attempt to determine the social tan- 
gible “reality” of Paul’s accommodation. We cannot step outside of 
Paul’s own intertextuality! 

Paul’s advice to the Corinthians is modeled both on the advice of 
a frank friend and the guidance of a loving but stern father. This 
twofold standing of a friend and a father—common representatives 
of types of leadership—displays a contrasting relationship, namely, 
one of symmetry and asymmetry. Any attempt to downplay one at 
the expense of the other fails to see the intricate balance of both in 
Paul’s psychagogic guidance. Paul underscores with the phrase &yontoi 


277 Varro, On Agriculture 1.17.4; Columella, On Agriculture 1.8.15; 12.1.6. 

278 D, B. Martin, Slavery as Salvation. The Metaphor of Slavery in Pauline Christianity 
(New Haven and London, 1990), pp. xix; xxii; 27-28, 126-29, 147-49. Martin 
concentrates on the phrases “slave of Christ” and “slave of all” (1 Cor 9:19) as he 
explicates the function of slavery as a metaphor in the church in Corinth. He has 
correctly connected the phrase “slave of all” to “types of leadership” but has not 
recognized the significance of the reference to the “weak” in 9:22. 
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pov that his stern criticism of the Corinthians is based on their friendly 
relationship.””? In this Paul is like Horace, who in his satires speaks 
both as an amicus and a pater; Plutarch also recognizes as guides for 
moral behavior, not only a d1daoxaAog, but also a nathp xpnotög and 
a @idog Emieiwng. Similarly, Philodemus speaks of the friendly teacher 
in the same breath as an elder and a father. None of them is averse 
to including criticisms in his instruction.” 

Paul’s twofold approach of symmetry and asymmetry reflects a 
conscious pedagogical approach, not irreconcilable entities but rather 
different modes of guidance appropriate for different types of stu- 
dents. Like Philodemus, Paul uses admonitory pedagogy to correct 
the recalcitrant “wise” and advocates as well the mixture of praise 
and blame in communal psychagogy.”*"' We thus find in Paul, as we 
did in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism, a variation of two different 
types of students, namely, the strong or recalcitrant ones, and the 
weak or tender ones.” Paul is gentle towards the weak but more 
forceful and overbearing in his guidance of the recalcitrant and stub- 
born students. The only hope to effect a change in these stubborn 
pupils is to be severe. Paul’s use of blame is an attempt of a consid- 
erate friend and a loving father to grieve and shame the “wise” in 
Corinth to repentance. 

Paul criticizes the “wise” in Corinth and “powerful” in Rome for 
their inconsiderate approach towards the insecure. At the same time 
Paul attempts to effect a change in community members by guid- 
ance through character portrayal in which he lends two character 
types a voice, spotlighting their different behaviors and attitudes. The 
wise and strong are, despite claims to the contrary, also immature 


279 ] Cor 4:14; 10:14; 15:58. See also 1 Cor 4:17; 2 Cor 7:1; Phil 2:14; 4.1. 

280 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism col. 7al-3; Plutarch, How to Tell a Flatterer from 
a Friend 73D-E; Horace, Sat. 1.4.25-32,107-08; 1.3.42-48; cf. Philo, On the Migration 
of Abraham 110-11, 115-17. 

2! Like Paul and Philodemus, Clement also advocates the use of admonitory 
pedagogy, or the mixture of praise and blame (Ped. 94.1-2; 145, 26-146, 6 Stählin- 
Treu). Cf. Clement’s remark that “the sort of education that uses chastisement and 
censure is suitable for humans” (tò &rınAnktıxdv Kal yextixdy eldog tig nadayeyios 
&ppddiov elvan toig dvOpdnoig; Ped. 93.3 (145, 16-26 Stählin-Treu). On admonitory 
education see Plato, The Sophist 230A. See Epicurus, On Nature [34.25] 21-34 Arr., 
on the use of admonitory, reformatory, or retaliatory mode of discourse. See also 
Seneca, Epistle 94.45-46, Ps.-Demetrius, Epistolary Types 8 (Malherbe, 34, 31-33), 
Aristotle, Pol. 1260b5-7, Plato, Laws 777E, and Epictetus, Discourse 3.14.9. See pp. 42- 
43, 86, 127, and 155, above. 

282 See pp. 139-52, above. 
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and in need of preceptive guidance appropriate for progressing per- 
sons. Paul coaxes both types of persons to a better understanding of 
the issues and manages to be specific as it relates to guidelines he 
attempts to implement for interacting behavior. Guidance through 
character portrayal is then didactic, relating to attitude and behav- 
ior. We are misguided if we exclude a pedagogical passion in Paul’s 
nurturing paternity and psychagogic guidance. 

In conclusion, I want to underline several points I have made with 
regard to Pauline psychagogy. Firstly, Paul’s leadership role is psy- 
chagogic; secondly, Paul’s discourse supposes education and growth; 
and, thirdly, the “weak” and “strong” are not groups but disposi- 
tions or character types. Paul’s description of people as “weak” and 
“strong” is an attempt at character portrayal, where typical charac- 
teristics of certain dispositions and character types are given voice 
and dramatized. Paul stresses the interacting obligations of different 
types of people as he focuses on the behavior of the personified 
characters of these encoded readers. 

What is important is not to be able to identify the origin of the 
“weak” but rather to tap into the appropriate cultural codes which 
might help explicate Paul’s conceptualization of the issues. Such codes 
suggest that Paul’s vocabulary can be explained in light of material 
found among moralists of the day as they focus on different types of 
students, particularly those insecure in their new way of life and the 
teacher’s ways and means of directing these students. Those who, on 
the other hand, attempt to identify the “weak” in Paul as either gentiles 
or Jews attempt to explain some of the possible reasons why certain 
behavior continued among members of the Pauline communities. The 
approach advocated here is a functional-analogical one; instead of 
relying on or requiring a strict identification and source of origin in 
a certain background for the “weak” (= a genealogical approach), is 
to show the structural and functional similarities in the status of the 
“weak” in Paul and the “weak” in other “backgrounds,” and the 
similarities and differences in attempting to ameliorate tensions present 
because of that status. 

Often moralists who discuss psychological states of different types 
of humans and differentiate the treatment appropriate for each have 
simply been sidestepped. But the issues Paul is concerned with were 
widely discussed and form part of the milieu in which he operates. 
Although it is not insignificant if we could discover the possible ori- 
gin—in the sense of previous associations and activities engaged in— 
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of any particular “weak” person in Philodemus and Paul, or that a 
“weak” person was either a Jew or some gentile, for example a 
Scythian, the functional-analogical approach emphasizes, as do the 
moralists themselves, not the origin of the weak but their present 
dilemma and the steps taken in order to counter it. Such a caring 
for the psychologically weak is present in Hellenistic Jewish writings 
and became standard fare in early Christian writers subsequent to 
Paul.?® 

There is a clear difference between such an approach and one 
that identifies a possible background where the weak originate. Max 
Rauer’s fundamental study, for example, asks us to imagine the “weak” 
as gentile Christians whose vegetarianism stems from their prior re- 
ligious background in Gnostic, Hellenistic mystery religions.?®* Oth- 
ers ask us to focus on their ethnic origin in terms of Jews versus 
non-Jews.” Both explain why certain behavior continued among 
members of the Pauline groups and emphasize ethnicity as impor- 
tant in the identification of the “weak” and the “strong.” Instead of 
requiring an ethnic identification or source of origin, my perspective 
shows the structural and functional similarities in the status of the 
“weak” in Paul and other contexts, as well as the similarities and 
differences in attempting to ameliorate tensions present because of 
that status. 

Also, the issues in both 1 Cor 8 and Rom 14-15 cannot be linked 
exclusively with either former Jews or pagans. Hence, the equation 
of the “weak” and “strong” as either Jewish or gentile Christians has 


283 Besides the texts referred to in fns. 68-69 on pp. 204-205, above, see Heb 
4:15; T. Benj. 4.4ef; T. Zeb. 6.5; 7.3-4; T. Sim. 3.6; T. Iss. 5.2; T. Jos. 3.5; 20.6. Like 
Paul, other early Christian authors also use the terms “weak” and “strong” to connote 
a psychological condition. In such a context we find as well the contrast between 
salvation and destruction (Herm. Sim. 9.23.4). 1 Clem. 38.2 (“Let the strong care for 
the weak and let the weak reverence the strong. Let the rich man bestow help on 
the poor and let the poor give thanks to God... .”) and Pol. Phil. 6.1 refer both to 
the “weak” and the “strong” as well as the “rich” and “poor,” indicating that the 
words “weak” and “strong” do not connote a social category. The same is true of 
Herm. Vis. 3.12.2. Cf. I Clem. 59.4 (“... heal the sick... raise up the weak”). 

284 M. Rauer, Die Schwachen? in Korinth und Rom nach den Paulusbriefen (Herder, 1923); 
Jewett, Paul’s Anthropological Terms, pp. 42-46. Rauer does, though, point out that the 
“weak” are individuals and not a “group” (88, 95), as does R. J. Karris, “Romans 
14.1-15.13 and the Occasion of Romans,” in The Romans Debate (rev. exp. ed. by 
K. P. Donfried; Peabody, MA, 1991), pp. 65-84. 

25 Dunn, Romans 9-16, p. 801. Meyer argued that gw¢ &pt: in 1 Cor 8:7 shows 
that Paul has in view “gentile Christians,” not “Jewish Christians” (Des Paulus erster 
Brief an die Korinther, pp. 181-82). 
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reached an impasse.” Gentiles practiced vegetarianism, and the 
avoidance of certain food and drink can be seen in Stoic discussions 
of weakness in the form of unreasonable avoidance and repulsion.”*’ 
And the consideration of one day as more auspicious than another 
was well known among pagans as Theophrastus’ or Plutarch’s de- 
scription of the superstitious person shows.® The significant deduc- 
tion from these considerations is that we cannot restrict ourselves to 
an either-or dichotomy of “Jews” or “gentiles” in light of the issues 
Paul discusses. We must rather deduce that when Paul addresses the 
“weak,” “strong” or “wise,” he does not wish to accentuate the eth- 
nic identity of his addressees but rather their psychological disposi- 
tion or character type.?® 

Now if the “weak” and the “strong” refer to dispositions, such a 
classification presupposes people of different aptitudes and their 
maturation. Within the parameters of such classification, advice is 
thus not only given as to how the different types should behave but 
also how they should make progress.” Most moralists presuppose 
human development and accentuate human achievement and char- 
acter formation. It is correct that progress towards üpern is not ac- 
centuated by Paul, although, I suspect, nobody would claim that Paul 
devalues good moral behavior. The end goal of shunning the im- 
moral is precisely their betterment. Paul is also primarily interested 
in ameliorating tensions between members, and the lack of emphasis 
on character development in Paul can be explicated in light of his 
positive view of the friendship of many and his attempt to create a 
community with constituents of diverse behaviors and beliefs. Although 
Paul does not accentuate maturation, it is intrinsic to his discourse; 


28 Murphy-O’Connor, “Freedom or the Ghetto (I Cor viii, 1-13; x, 21-xi, 1),” 
p. 552; W. A. Meeks, “The Polyphonic Ethics of the Apostle Paul,” The Annual 
of the Soctety of Christian Ethics (1988), p. 25; idem, “Judgment and the Brother: 
Romans 14.1-15.13,” pp. 292-293. 

227 W, G. Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament (London, 1975), p. 310; Dunn, 
Word Biblical Commentary. 38B. Romans 9-16, p. 801; Stowers, “Paul on the Use and 
Abuse of Reason,” Greeks, Romans, and Christians, pp. 280-81. The avoidance of wine 
was also a concern among Hellenistic Jews (P. J. Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law 
[Assen/Maastricht, Minneapolis, 1990], p. 239). 

288 Theophrastus, Character 16; Plutarch, On Superstition 167A, 169E, 170E-F. Cf. 
W. A. Meeks, “Judgment and the Brother: Romans 14:1-15:13,” pp. 292-93, 

23 Rom 15:7 is attractive to scholars who identify the weak and the strong with 
the Jew—gentile dichotomy: Keck, “Christology, Soteriology, and the Praise of God 
(Romans 15.7-13),” pp. 85-97. 

29 Plutarch On Progress in Virtue (75A-86A); Epictetus, Discourse 1.4, On Progress; 
and 3.2; Seneca, Epistles 71.37; 75.15, 18. 
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a weak person can become strong, just as a young can become older. 
Latent in the paraenetic material is a didactic element; inculcation of 
belief is indirectly pursued through exhortation, precept giving, char- 
acter portrayal, and behavioral modification.”*! 

Although the precise terminology differs, Paul’s reference to per- 
sons as weak and strong, obedient and disobedient, is on par with 
other moralists’ distinction between different types of students con- 
tingent on their disposition. We have seen the emphasis on the inter- 
action of these different types in Paul and Philodemus who both advise 
against a contemptuous attitude in the pratice of mutual psychagogy. 
The same is true of other moralists of the period. Each author is of 
course unique. That holds true also for Paul’s interpretation of the 
story of Jesus, the Christ. “Christianity” is not presented as the solu- 
tion to the human predicament but rather as God’s plan to bring 
gentiles to God.?”? As such, the end goal of Paul’s activity is different 
from that of his contemporaries. But that activity took place on Greco- 
Roman soil which had specific cultural codes intact which not only 
influenced Paul’s self-presentation and image and his means and 
methods of persuasion, but also, we can now add, the way in which 
he conceptualized the different status and relations of persons in his 
communities, 


2°! Many deny the presence of moral and spiritual formation in the Pauline cor- 
pus. This is often contrasted with the emphasis of the philosophical schools of the 
day on character formation and development: J. P. Hershbell, “De Virtute Morali 
(Moralia 440D-452D),” in Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and ECL (ed. H. D. Betz; Leiden, 
1978), pp. 144-45; H. Conzelmann, / Corinthians, p. 147 n. 17; P. W. Gooch, Partial 
Knowledge. Philosophical Studies in Paul (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1987), pp. 123, 181 n. 28; 
Gaventa, “The Maternity of Paul: An Exegetical Study of Galatians 4:19,” pp. 194~ 
97, and R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (London, 1955), vol. 2, p. 222, 
“There is no thought of character-education, just as there is none of education in 
general.” Such a statement surely cannot be meaningfully applied to Paul and his 
activities. See Clarence E. Glad, “The Significance of Hellenistic Psychagogy for 
Our Understanding of Paul,” Studia Theologica Islandica 10 (1995, forthcoming). 

2? See Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1994. 
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I shall not give a summary of the many points of detail I have put 
forward in this book but shall limit myself to the broader issues and 
larger implications of my reading. The concept of adaptability in 
psychagogic guidance is central in Paul’s letters. This discourse comes 
from discussions of friendship by philosophers and moralists and from 
discussions of the opportune moment by rhetoricians. Paul adopted 
the controversial ideal of adapting one’s speech and life-style to the 
needs of various people. This model is discussed in Greco-Roman 
psychagogic literature on how and to what extent a psychagogue 
(“leader of souls”) should adapt himself in his educational activities. 
To his critics in Corinth, Paul’s adaptability was seen as duplicity, 
inconsistency, and weakness; to Paul himself, it meant embodying 
the very form of the good news of which he was a herald. This ethic 
of adaptability served not only as a paradigm for social and ethical 
relations in the communities Paul founded but shaped his self-under- 
standing as an apostle of Christ to the gentiles. This self-understand- 
ing was in turn modeled on Paul’s understanding of Jesus Christ’s 
adaptable behavior. 

Paul’s use of labels such as “weak”, “strong”, “wise”, “disobedient”, 
and “obedient” and related vocabulary, is to be understood within a 
specific arena in Greco-Roman literature which discussed adaptabil- 
ity in psychagogic nurture and moral reformation. Instead of attempt- 
ing to locate the “weak” and “strong” on a spectrum of “opponents,” 
which reflects a bewildering variety of theological positions, we should 
understand these words in view of a widespread contemporary meaning 
denoting dispositions of character. These are not fixed roles but rela- 
tive categories that would differ for an individual at various times 
and in regard to the particular behavior or aspect of character in 
question. Thus “the weak” and “the strong” are not groups or par- 
ties or theological positions, as New Testament scholars have thought, 
but psychological dispositions or character types revealing different 
aptitudes of students and their maturity. Paul’s discussion with his 
critics does then not reflect a theological Auseinandersetzung or apology 
to some “opponents” for his apostolic self-understanding but rather 
the proper character of Seelsorge or spiritual guidance. 
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The classic statement of Paul’s flexible conduct (1 Cor 9:19-23) 
belongs to a tradition of Greco-Roman society which underlines the 
importance of adaptability and a versatile approach in light of hu- 
man diversity and of psychagogic adaptation in view of different human 
dispositions. Paul’s adaptability has implications for his verbal means 
of persuasion. Paul adapts to the disposition of different types of stu- 
dents, using gentle speech toward the insecure while being appropri- 
ately harsh toward the stubborn ones. In Paul’s guidance of the re- 
calcitrant in Corinth we witness the use of benevolent harshness as 
Paul attempts to secure their obedience and conversion. The pur- 
pose of Paul’s psychagogic adaptability towards the weak and tender 
is to counter the attempts of the mature to reform the weak, a prac- 
tice which grieved the immature and undermined their commitments 
in their new way of life. Paul argues both in Rom 14 and 1 Cor 8 
against the attempt of the mature to reform the immature and dispel 
their false beliefs by rational arguments and by means of a forceful 
example, pointing out that this inconsiderate harshness wounded the 
weak and threatened to destroy them. Here we witness a debate 
between Paul and the “wise” in Corinth on issues of pedagogy and 
leadership qualifications and style, issues which center on questions 
of maturation and harsh and gentle means of persuasion. 

Ancient writers connected the use of harshness combined with 
gentler means of persuasion with issues of pleasure and pain, flexibil- 
ity and rigidity. The mixed method of praise and blame shows the 
importance of adaptation to the particular case and underlines that 
it is in the candid approach to faults that a friend differs from the 
flatterer. The debate as to the appropriate mode of psychagogic 
guidance and the proper use of harsh and gentle means of persua- 
sion was widespread. Paul’s own psychagogic leadership is that of a 
benevolent father who can be both harsh and accommodating, de- 
pending on the condition of those under his care. Paul’s use of the 
“mixed pedagogical method” or recognition of the need for benefi- 
cial harshness, with the periodic interjection of more soothing mea- 
sures, lodges Paul squarely within a widespread moral tradition. Seeing 
Paul in this light enables us to understand him as a participant in 
this common tradition of the Greco-Roman milieu in which issues of 
versatility and adaptability in moral guidance were debated. The 
prevalence of the mixed method of exhortation shows that issues of 
harsh and gentle guidance reach beyond the Cynics and provides a 
context for understanding the Epicurean material as well as a broader 
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basis from which to view Paul and his activities. 

One of the aims of this book has been precisely to expand our 
horizons with regard to Paul’s activities and methods, especially the 
psychagogic nurture of his communities and the practices he attempts 
to implement in those communities. In order to achieve that goal I 
have utilized material, not only from Philodemus, but also from such 
diverse authors as Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Musonius Rufus, Epictetus, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Maximus of Tyre, Philo, and 
Clement of Alexandria. All of these authors discussed “psychagogy” 
which is a variation of the common practice of the “care of the 
young” or the reformation of people. Within this common tradition 
there are certain distinguishing features which bring Paul and 
Philodemus close together. This includes an epistolary and participa- 
tory psychagogy. Participatory psychagogy, in particular, as a social 
practice, is a defining and constitutive feature of both Epicurean and 
proto-Christian communities. We have seen that there is a widespread 
pattern of mutual exhortation, edification and correction in both these 
communities. 

Such a practice reveals both symmetrical and asymmetrical social 
relations between members. Which relationship is evident depends 
on the function of members on each particular occasion. If we em- 
phasize the corrective aspect of psychagogy, the asymmetrical rela- 
tionship comes to the fore, but if the edificatory aspect of psychagogy 
is emphasized, the asymmetrical relationship fades and a symmetri- 
cal one emerges. Epicurean and Pauline communities display, then, 
a rotational form of psychagogy in which members can assume vari- 
ous psychagogic roles in their care of others. Such a practice of 
participatory pychagogy, as well as the open-ended nature of the 
recruitment criteria and admission of members of both communities, 
has implications for their respective views on friendship. This shared 
view of friendship includes a positive evaluation of the friendship of 
many which expands the spectrum of persons, noble or base, with 
whom one can associate, and the spectrum of persons who can be- 
come friends. Among both groups diverse friends participated in 
mutual psychagogy on the basis of their friendship and shared com- 
munal values. 

It is important to remember that Epicureans and early Christians 
were often lumped together by outside observers from the second 
century of the common era onward. Both groups were charged with 
atheism, misanthropy, social irresponsibility, secrecy and separateness, 
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disruption of families, sexual immorality and general moral deprav- 
ity. One additional reason for such a perceived congruity is awareness 
among outsiders of similarities in the psychagogic practices of these 
communities. Paul is then not promoting a new type of community 
education for adults but conforms to a widespread pedagogical pat- 
tern witnessed in contemporary Epicurean schools. Such a socio- 
cultural perspective on the contemporary pedagogical models avail- 
able to and appropriated by Paul helps us appreciate the special 
affinities that Paul’s nurture of the proto-Christian communities, and 
the participatory psychagogy he attempts to implement in these com- 
munities, have with the psychagogic practices of contemporary Epi- 
cureans in Athens, Naples, and Herculanaeum. 
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106 n. 22 
229 n. 132 
229 n. 132 
25 n. 33 
26 n. 38 
305 n. 203 
305 n. 203 
86 n. 113, 106 
n. 22, 148 n. 181 


Poetics 
1447a28 


Politics 
1260b5-7 
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1292a22-24 


Rhetoric 
1358b1-7 
1358b23 
1359a 
1359a38 
1362a18 
1365b 
1371a22 
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1390a 
1391b21 
1408a 
1408ab 
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1416b-1417a 
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162B 
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211D 
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238B 
239E 
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255A 
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260D 
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63 n. 36 


60 n. 21, 328 
n. 281 

138 n. 139 
268 n. 100 


51 n. 128 
246 n. 36 
82 n. 101 
246 n. 36 
246 n. 36 
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26 n. 38 
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47 n. 112 
51 n. 128 
50 n. 124 
51 n. 127 
20 n. 18 
306 n. 209 
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78 n. 85 

11l n. 44, 125 

n. 91 

117 n. 66 

118 n. 67 
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25 n. 33 

28 n. 45, 39 n. 89 
25 n. 33 

30 n. 57 

25 n. 36 

24 n. 31 

25 n. 33 

25 n. 35 

27 n. 43, 166 

n. 21 

28 n. 47 

27 n. 43 

267 n. 95 
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27 n. 43, 28 n. 45 
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279 n. 125 
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102 n. 1, 172 n. 47 


170 n. 41 
77 n. 83 
77 n. 83 
90 n. 126 
77 n. 84 
77 n. 11 
170 n. 41 


171 n. 46, 177 n. 69 
115 n. 53, 163 n. 5 
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163 n. 5 

172 n. 46 
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170 n. 41 
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171 n. 43 
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78 n. 87, 170 n. 41 
171 n. 44 
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50 170 n. 42 
51-52 171 n. 46 
52 171 n. 44 
6l 170 n. 42 
62—63 171 n. 45 
64 229 n. 129 
65 171 n. 45 
76-100 170 n. 41 
85 166 n. 22, 171 n. 45 
85-86 174 n. 54 
88-95/100 174 n. 54 
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De Inventione 
97 297 n. 177 
2.155-58 246 n. 36 
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15.16.1 102 n. 1 
15.19.2 102 n. 1, 172 n. 47 
Orator ad M. Brutum 
21-23 50 n. 123 
25.85 49 n. 120 
The Making of an Orator 
50 
2.82 246 n. 36 
3.204-205 48 n. 119 
3.205 49 n. 120 
3.210-212 50 n. 123 
Against Piso 
68-71 112 n. 44 
70 112 n. 44 
70-71 105 n. 16 
Stoic Paradoxes 267 n. 94 
Tusculan Disputations 
3-4 118 n. 69 
4,26 285 n. 149 
4.3.7 103 n. 8 
4.7 102 n. 1, 172 n. 47 
4.10.23 66 n. 40 
4.11.26 66 n. 40 
4.15 285 n. 149 
4.27.58 66 n. 40 
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3.2.3 246 n. 36 
3.3.8 246 n. 36 
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4.53.66 49 nn. 117 & 120 
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Fragments 

19-20 27 n. 42 
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Exhortation of the Greeks 
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3.3 73 n. 67, 79 n. 88 

3.8 72 n. 66 
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43.2 17 n. 8, 72 n. 66 

62.1 73 n. 70 

64.1 62 n. 31 

64.3 73 n. 70 

64.4-65.1 73-74 n. 70 

64.4-66.4 63 n. 33 
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65.2 62 n. 31 
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318 n. 248 
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31, 231 n. 137, 276 
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66.3 278 n. 121 

66.4 63 n. 32 

66.4-5 51 n. 129 

66.5 62 n. 31 

72.1 62 n. 31 

74.2 120 n. 75, 252 
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74.2-3 
74.2-4 
74.3 
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81.3 
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82.1 
82.2 
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89.1 
89.1-4 
89.3-4 
89.4 
90.2-93.1 
91.1 

93.1 
93.2-94.1 
93.3 

94.1 


94.1-2 
94.2 


96.1-2 
97.3 


73 n. 70 

63 n. 33 

63 n. 32 

62 n. 31, 63 n. 32, 79 
n. 90, 87 n. 118 

63 n. 32 

120 n. 75, 305 n. 201, 
306 n. 209 

62 n. 31 

305 n. 202 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31, 319 n. 251 
62 n. 31, 305 n. 202 
62 n. 31 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31 

62 n. 31, 305 n. 202 
62 n. 31 

278 n. 121 

305 n. 200 

88 n. 121 

62 n. 31, 278 n. 121 
63 n. 33, 73 n. 68, 320 


328 n. 182 

75 n. 75, 84 n. 108, 
139 n. 152, 301 n. 191, 
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328 n. 281 

62 n. 31, 217 n. 98, 
305 n. 201 

73 n. 68 
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16 

20 
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139 n. 147 
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258 n. 68 
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6.2 78 n. 87 
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34.1-8 311 n. 224 
34.5-7 232 n. 138 
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60.2 312 n. 229 
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15.1 205 n. 69, 230 
n. 136 
15.3 311 n. 224 
17:1-2 230 n. 136 
17.2 205 n. 69 
19.1 205 n. 69 
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COLUMELLA 
On Agriculture 
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12.1.6 327 n. 227 
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I QS 
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DEMETRIUS 
On Style 
191 296 n. 175 


216 43 n. 103 
240 78 n. 85 

259-61 43 n. 103 
261 98 n. 151 

265 273 n. 112 
265-66 49 n. 120 
279 127 n. 102 
292-98 296 n. 175 
294 313 n. 235 
296-98 43 n. 103 
297 313 n. 235 


PSEUDO-DEMETRIUS 
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30, 3-4 Malherbe 61 n. 27 
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1 244 n. 32 

3 319 n. 251 

5 200 n. 42 

6 306 n. 204 

7 60 n. 21, 70 n. 57 
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Discourses 
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298 n. 181 
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22 n. 28 
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22 n. 26 
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Lives of Eminent Philosophers 
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243 n. 
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27 
42 
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19 n. 
91 n. 
97 n. 
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57 n. 


12 
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150 

131, 243 n. 27 
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16 n. 4 


20 n. 
125 n. 
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93 


118 n. 69 


85 n.l 
90 n. 
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128 


166 n. 24, 170 n. 42 


67 n. 
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111-112 n. 44 
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154 n. 
126 n. 
160 n. 
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118 n. 68, 161 n. 3 
116 n. 57 

161 n. 3 

140 n. 154 

140 n. 154 

127 n. 101 


177 n. 69 


140 n. 154, 165 n. 17 
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1 


2 

2, V-VI 
20, II 45 
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51, II.7-8 


DIOGNETUS 


130 n. 111 
130 n. 111 
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138 n. 139 


82 n. 
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175 n. 6l 
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9.3—6 
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Materia medica 3.22.93 95 n. 143 
5.11 136 n. 127 3.22.94 84 n. 112, 281 n. 132 
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ENNODIUS 59n. 18 3.22.96-97 95 n. 144 
3.22.101 78 n. 85 
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1.4.4 301 n. 190 3.23.30-32 21 n. 23 
1.8.8 81 n. 98, 301 n. 188 3.23.30-34 43 n. 103 
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Authority; achieved 55, 157, 213; 
ambiguous 188; attributed 157, 
213; corrective vs. edificatory 206; 
and discipline 320; ethical 246; 


and friendship 55; functional 213; 
in nurture and correction 205; and 


obedience 152-60, 205-208; 
personal 213; recognized 55, 157; 
submission to 188; used in a 
stringent manner 318 

Avarice 66 

Aversion; to food 225, 283, 285 


Babbler 126 

Barking; the Cynics and 92 

BaotéCw; therapeutic and 
non-therapeutic connotations 
of 228 

Beating; harsh criticism compared 
to 142-43, 280 n. 128; of a (bad) 
father 321-21; physical 279, 280; 
mental 279, 280 

Beguilement; vs. sincere guidance 
17-21, 240 

Behavior; appropriate 227; contrasting 
modes of 90-92, 118; 
diverse 263; divine sanction 
of 215, 219, 228, 229, 230, 231, 
277, 289; modified 60, 233, 263, 
290, 292, 294, 332; relativized 248; 
servile 24; “soft” 24; 
ungodly 261; unified code of 263; 
viewed holistically 22-23 

Belief(s); and behavior 284, 290; 
(basic) Christian 283, 286; different 
inferences of 283, 286; dispute over 
acceptable 231, 286; 
eradicated 278, 287; false 226, 
231; firmly held 226, 233, 281, 
292; inculcation of 60, 332; 
inferential 285, 286; intense 285; 
irrational 215, 287; mistaken 83, 
278; modified 263; true 286; 
unified 263; uninformed 285; 
variance in 224, 263; weak 
in 217-221, 224; in wrong 
ideas 84 

Benediction 63 

Biting; form of blame 97-98; the 
Cynics and 92, 98; metaphor for 
harsh censure 136 

Blame 71, 73; destructive 69, 315; 
different forms and function of 70, 
305, 307-308; disparaging 62, 89; 
and dissuasion 62-63; function 
of 85, 307; harshest form of 93; 
salutary 315; terms of 
hortatory 62-63 n. 31, 108 n. 28; 
used among friends 70 

Blasphemy 93 

Blessing(s) 88 

Blows 75, 278, 279; metaphorical 
sense of 279 

Boldness 92; towards God 311 

Brother 95, 189 

Brotherly love 210-12 

Burden(s) 218, 229, 322; 
financial 322 
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Busybody 95 


Care; correct kind of 85; freedom 
from 171; of humans 6, 73, 194; 
intracommunal 195; of the 
soul 54, 58, 133, 161; of the 
young 2, 11-12, 21, 43, 71, 81-82, 
85, 138, 335; of the (psychologically) 
weak 200, 330 

Castigation 62, 190, 318, 319, 325 

Catharsis 147 

Cautery 40, 72, 77 

Censure 62, 70, 74, 75, 85; art 
of 74; engenders shame and 
repentance 142; moderate 
149; and reproach 76; sting 
of 149 

Change 82; attained through 
harshness 142; attained through 
shame 305 

Character(s); -education 332 n. 291; 
(reformation 79, 106, 174, 178, 
263, 331-32; noble 86; test 162, 
166, 171, 173, 178, 263; types 
of 65; wicked 86 

Character portrayal 48-50, 61, 273; 
in exhortation 61-62; function 
of 84, 273-74; Paul’s use of 238, 
253, 273-74, 292-93, 310, 328-29, 
332 

Charisma; functional vs. 
personal 186, 204 n. 67; 

Charlatans 37, 121, 241 

Charmers 20, 119, 122; flatterers 
and 122 n. 82 

Christ(’s); adaptability 216, 257-58, 
333; servants of 236 

Circumstantial requirements 

Cognitive; vs. social 327 

Comfort 77, 194, 317, 318 

Common topics 245-46, 247, 308, 


142, 


52, 69 


310 

Community; of “active 
perception” 168, 173, 178; 
alternative 104; ethos 11, 176; 
founding of 105; and 
individual 175-81, 185 


Compassion 79 

Complaisance 70 

Conceit 81, 306 

Conceaiment; ideal of non- 162; Paul 
charged with 311-15, 319; a 
sin 164 

Conduct; speech and 2-3, 18, 20-23, 
42-43, 44, 300, 311-13, 314, 318 
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Confession 54, 292; communal - 
141; and reporting 124-32; of 
sins 204 

“Confessional practice” 124, 161, 291 

Conscience 287-88, 290-91; 
bad 227; built up 278; 
defiled 286; polluted 284, 288; 
weak 273, 284, 287, 288; 
wounded 207, 277, 288 

Consistency; of words and deeds 
21-22 

Consolation 83, 84, 194, 195 

Contentiousness 66, 308-309 


Conversation 77, 109; assenting 112; 
divine friendship and 165; frank 
speech as a type of 109; 
ingratiating 112 

Conversion 54 

Conviction(s); behavior contrary 
to 226, 227; to eat 
everything 227; rational 227 

Correction (of faults) 71, 82, 105, 


108; among friends 70, 106; 
mutual 124-32, 198, 199, 200, 
204, 216 

Cowardice 93 

Counsel 77 

Counsellor(s) 87 n. 120 

Courage 97 

Cross-examination 62, 106, 305; and 
“admonitory education” 86 n. 114, 
155 n. 202, 305-306; vs. plain 
teaching 127 n. 102 

Culpability of all 156, 160, 201, 213 

Cultural codes/cues 17, 329-30 

Culture; alternative 175 

Cure(s); of beliefs 232; beyond the 
hope of 95 nn. 139 & 140, 96, 97; 
of bodily ailments 75; difficult 
to 74, 119, 145, 311, 323; easy 
to 71, 75; of the emotions 
118-120; through fear and 
shame 69; of fickleness 118; 
harshness needed for 96; harshness 
rejected for 119; of moral 
ills 114, 133; by means of an 
example 227; plain 84; 
rational 227; of souls 51 n. 128, 
54; of the weak 233-35, 287 

Curse(s) 88-89 

Cynic(s) 35, 266; debate among 91, 
101; dogs 98; gentle vs. 
rigoristic 4, 89-98, 101; harshness 
of the 71; ideal 72, 92, 93, 95 

Cynicism 35; father of 91 
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Deliberation 284-85 
Deliberative genre 64 
Demagogue(s) 45, 57, 267, 268, 327 
Demagogy 114; and leadership 
326-27 
Democracy 90 
Denunciation 74 
Desires; put on evil things 262 
Destruction 74, 78; (non-) 
apocalyptic 215, 230, 231, 277; 
eschatological 278; 
psychological 277-89, 292, 293, 
316-17; salvation and 78, 79, 80, 
81, 214, 229, 230, 275-77, 320; 
theological 230; vs. 
upbuilding 205-206, 320, 323 
Determinism 82; soft- 82 
Diagnosis 153, 208; incorrect 
and prognosis 208; uncertain 
Aidovporic; defined 305 
Diogenes; father of Cynicism? 91; a 
paradigm of the rigorous Cynics 91 
Diogenes of Oenoanda 129 
Director; of souls 55; spiritual 134 
Discourse(s); admonitory 82; aim of 
a 245-46; consolatory 63; 
contentious 110 n. 37; 
demagogic 116; of friendship 314; 
hortatory 63-65; insinuating 123; 
likened to taming practices 42; on 
moral education 86; 
paraenetic 59, 63; 
philosophical 103, 110 n. 37, 116; 
protreptic 59, 63; psychagogic 62, 
65, 245; reformatory 82; 
retaliatory 82; of self-mastery 257, 
284; sophistic 110, 116; 
sycophantic 112, 116; 
therapeutic 63; wholesome 321 
Discipline 76, 280, 320; 
corrective 239, 322, 324, 325; 
moral 278; severe 304, 327 
Disclosure 54 
Disobedience 156, 157, 304, 322-26; 
and harshness 315-26 
Disposition 1, 65, 79, 139; 
psychological 78; punished 96 
Dissuasion; type of blame in 62-63 
Divine commissioning 56 
Doctor 21, 54, 152, 155, 156, 157, 
160; can fail 155 
Doctor’s office; the lecture room of the 
philosophers as a 21; and school of 
philosophy 43 


136; 
135 
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Dogmas; vs. precepts 82-85 
Dogmatists 75 
Drugs 21, 43, 76, 134 


Duplicity 17-21 


Eating 219, 220, 221, 222; and 
drinking 226, 227; of idol meat 
280, 281, 282, 283, 286, 289, 290 

Edification 105, 282, 282; 
collective 124-32, 190, 196, 197, 
198, 204, 227, 256, 294; 
individual 190, 196, 197, 198, 256, 
294; sham 288 

Education(al); admonitory 86-87, 189, 
232, 305-306; adult 12 n. 24, 58, 
214 n. 93, 336; advanced 140; 
beastly 146-47; community 12 
n. 24, 214 n. 93, 336; 

Hellenic 298; moral 86, 106; 
practice 279; private 159; types 
of 59 n. 20, 74; theory 279; using 
rebuke and censure 74, 232 

Eloquence; and knowledge 298, 299, 
300 

Encouragement 63, 74, 75, 84 

Enculturation 175 

Enemy/Enmity 207, 208, 216 

Epicurus; purifier of all 157; the 
(only) savior 8, 152, 154, 158 
n. 209, 178; his symposia 111 

Epicurean(s) 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 53; in 
Athens 102, 116, 123, 174, 185, 
231, 291, 336; and Christians 9, 
104, 105, 178-81; critique of 
Socrates 121; critique of Stoic 
pedagogy 127; debate among 
112, 113-124, 137, 151-52; 
“dissident” 115; fellowship 
(importance of) friendship 
among 111, 115, 162-63; harsh 
and gentle 98, 114-24; at 
Herculanaeum 101, 103, 112, 123, 
231, 326, 336; “hero cult” and 
religious aspects of their 
communities 8-9, 176-78; Latin 
exponents 101, 172; mutual 
support group 172; in 
Naples 101, 103, 116, 123, 174, 
185, 231, 291, 336; recruitment 
practices 174-75; of the Rhodian 
school 116; social organization of 
their groups 153-55 

Epideictic; genre 64, 71; 
oratory 116 


102, 


16]; 
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*EninAngic; defined 305 

Epistolary; psychagogy 53, 175-76, 
178, 185, 193, 195; types 61 

‘Emtiunorg 150; defined 305 
n. 202; harsher than vovBecia 
a type of xappnoia 142 

Evaluation 223; mutual 200, 213, 
216 

Example; forceful 239; pedagogical 
use of 281-82 

Exercise(s); ascetic 247-48; 
elementary 48, 61; 
meditational 66 n. 41; for self- 
edification 197; for self-healing 66 
n. 41; (collective/individual/(non-) 
rational) spiritual 60 n. 23, 62, 66 
n. 41, 196, 197, 198, 256, 258, 262 

Exhortation 59-60, 63, 72, 74, 83, 
105; appropriate mode of 76, 114; 
destroys or saves 81; diversity 
of 60-65; harsh 306; moral 52, 
66; resourcefulness of 75; and 


teaching 65; types of 42-43 


142; 


Family; of friends 162; 
surrogate 104 n. 12 
Farmer 57; his pruning-hook 76 
Father(s) 33, 36, 40, 76, 86, 87, 94, 
95, 321-22, 327; harsh 76; loving 
but stern 327; stern 189, 325; 
threatening 325; wise 76 
Fault(s); candid approach to 69; 
correction of 70, 71, 76; -finding 
62; concealment of 54, 70 
Fear 85, 161, 163-64, 325; of 
gods 163-64, 287; of 
humans 164; mental 
punishment 76, 324 
Flatterer(s) 23-36; and cooks 37; 
and demagogues 113; and 
friends 3, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 69, 110; and the friend of 
many 169, 179, 180; the 
greatest 86; and the ironic 
person 121; and 
psychagogues 122-23; their 
“psychagogy” 122 
Flattery 23-36, 110-13; characteristics 
of 109; and enmity 26, 109, 111; 
and frank speech 16, 109; and 
friendship 109; and 
obsequiousness 111; rhetoric 
and 26; and tragic poetry 26; 
vices akin to 111 


161; of 
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Flogging 76, 279; physical 280 
Folly; rescue from 93 
Food 248; avoided 225, 283, 285; 
and drink 224, 331; milk vs. 
solid 300-301; moral and religious 
significance of 284, 289; 
profane 215, 216 


Fools 307, 321; the “wise” as 73 
n. 69 
Forgiveness 63, 74, 199, 317, 318 


Frank counselor 37, 86; and the 
simple, forthright and truthful 
person 37 


Frank criticism; and friendship 161, 
316; and the friendship of 
many 165-75 

Frankness (of speech); aim of 134, 


164; bitter 131; its effect on people 
of different professions, sex, age, and 
disposition 138-39; vs. flattery 16; 
and friendship 105-106, 109-10; 
harsh and gentle 73; and moral 
education 106; real vs. 
counterfeit 114-115; salutary 36; 
simple 145, 146; as a stochastic 
method 110; twofold perspective 
of 104, 105, 109; and unequal 
friendship 158; varied 87 

Freeborns 75-76, 320 

Freedom 266-67; as basis of frank 
speech 92; restricted 292-94; 
and slavery 267-70; and 
shamelessness 93 

Friend(s) 26, 189; and enemies 
111; everybody’s 97; most excellent 
of 156, 157; faithful 125, 166-68, 
229, 314-15; and flatterers 3, 26, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 69; a 
like 165; testing a 161-62, 
165-75 

Friend of many 45, 105, 161, 
165-75, 178, 179, 180 

Friendship 26, 109, 154; 
aristocratic 169, 170, 180; 
associational type of 165; of 
character 166, 168, 169, 170; 
contractual type of 165; 
divine 165; ethic of 108, 160; 
exclusive 179; fraternal 180; 
language of 28, 34, 106; of 
many 165-75, 179, 185, 263, 270, 
331, 335; mean between flattery 
and enmity 111; and openness 
and trust 162-65; paradigmatic 


80, 
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model of loyal 166-67, 170, 

171; paternal 180; patronal 180, 
267-68, 270-72; perfect 166, 180, 
181; proportional 211-212; 
psychagogy and 161-181; terms 
of 108 n. 29; testing in 161-62, 
165-75; types of 167-169, 173-74; 
“unemotional” 38, 179; valued by 
Epicureans 161; and virtue 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 173, 174, 179, 
270; “vulgar” 173 


Generals 33 

Gentiles 223, 225, 243, 255, 257, 
329, 330, 331 

Gentle(ness) 94-95, 323-24; of 
Christ 323, 325; philosophers 
89-98; vs. harsh(ness) 71-77, 324; 
needed for the weak and 
tender 307 

Gift(s) 191-92; spiritual 190 

God(s); accountability towards 222; 
adapts himself to humans 51; 
church of 249, 255, 309; master of 
all 230; -fearers 256; impartiality 
of 217, 221, 225; mysteries 
of 286, 299, 301, 302, 303; nature 
of the 105; judgement seat 
of 221; as physician 51; spirit 
of 246, 301, 302; -taught 302; 
unable to save 80; wise and 
perfect 74. 

Golden age 84 

Goodwill 106, 114, 122, 130, 142, 
154, 318; and friendship 170 

Gospel; of Christ 265, 269; 
Epicurean 103; Pauls 190, 249, 
251; preaching of the 16, 105, 320 

Gratitude 154 

Greed 66 

Greeks 249, 255 

Grief 85, 194, 229, 239, 315-19; 
excessive 207, 315; and 
repentance 142 

Group(s); of friends 231; mutual 
support 194; of people in 
1 Cor 9:1-23 250, 252, 253, 254, 
255-58, 267, 274; -sessions 160; 
study approach 165; the “weak” 
and “strong” not 333 

Growth 65, 160, 190; human 301; 
spiritual 256-57; stunted 76; in 
understanding and belief 217 

Guardians 40, 87; of all who can be 
saved 79 
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Guidance; of converts 3; harsh and 
gentle 62, 326; moral 107, 108; 
preceptual 83, 85, 282, 287, 
328-29; rejected 302; of the 
soul 2, 71, 72; spiritual 186, 
238, 294, 301, 302; through 
example 282, 287; of the weak 
3; of the young 77 

Guide(s); the authority of 64; God 
as 301; human 301; mature 
53-58; moral 55; 
psychological 55; of souls 71; 
spiritual 55, 57, 176, 179, 189 


Habit(s) 63, 284-85; eating 229; 
evil 84; fetters of old 284; (non-) 
contentious 247, 308-309; weakness 
and 284 

Habituation 277, 287 

Harsh(ness) 27, 35, 62-63, 74, 77, 
87; beneficial 69, 72, 75, 85-89, 
94-95; in the correction of 
faults 113-24; philosophers 
89-98; destructive 71, 78-81; 
dispute on 239, 315-24; 
excessive 315-24; vs. 
gentle(ness) 71-77; and Greek 
educational theory 239; legitimate 
wielders of 33, 87 n. 120, 255, 
280; purpose of 93-94, 96; 
therapeutic 310, 323; un/ 
salutary 63, 72, 79, 315; of value 
in moral guidance 70, 239 

Health; restoration of 75 


Hebrews 236 
Hellebore 34, 73, 96, 134, 136 
Heracles 142; as model 91, 97 


Hierarchy 209; functional 201-202; 
lack of emphasis on 212; 
social 153-54 

Hippias of Elis 22 

Homo duplex; vs. simplex 19-22 

Hortatory terms 62-64, 202-203, 
245; defined 305 nn. 201 & 202, 
319 n. 251; the psychagogic use 
of 62, 245 

Hortatory; department of 
philosophy 64; means 66, 82, 84; 
nature of 1 Cor 244; tradition in 
antiquity 244, 305 

Household; ancient 187; of 
Epicurus 185; of faith 185; 
setting 231 

Human(s); care of 6, 73, 194; 
culpable 82; described in 
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psychological and ethical terms 
86-87, 238; different types of 1, 
44, 68; predicament 66, 247-48; 
typology of 286 

Human condition 41, 61, 66, 71, 86; 
depraved 84, 85, 97; diverse views 
of the 71, 91, 93, 96, 97, 132, 144 

Huntsman 57 

Hypocrisy; charge of 45; vs. truthful 
guidance 17 


Ideology; Corinthian 236 

Idolatry 284; dangers of 262 

Idol(s) 286, 292; belief in 277, 285, 
288; food offered to 215, 248, 262, 
264, 266, 271-72, 277, 290, 292; 
worship 262, 289 

Imagery; demagogic 326; 
familial 224; fraternal 208; 
friendship 224; patriarchal 326, 
327 

Imitation 248, 259, 294 

Impetuosity 285 

Imposters 122 

Improvement 
n. 136, 281 

Inconsistency; Paul charged 
with 310-13, 324-25 

Incontinence; two types of 285 

Incurable 54, 65, 74, 96, 97, 119, 
135, 137, 141, 144, 145, 150-51, 
323 

Indignation 62 

Individual; and community 
185, 190, 194, 196, 197 

Individualism; radical 95 n. 140 

Informant 291-92 

Insiders; and outsiders 104, 105, 113, 
117, 123, 185, 196, 197, 198, 247, 
254, 258, 260-63 

Instruction 62, 76, 79; dogmatic 60; 
methods of 107; paraenetic 59 

Irony 282, 288, 296, 313, 321 

Israelites 236 


Jew(s) 225, 240, 241, 249, 250, 252, 
253, 255, 256, 329, 330, 331 
Judgement; criterion for 
friendship 231, 232; God’s 
216, 217, 221, 224; faulty 
297-98; about reasonings 219, 
222, 223, 224; in the Roman 
community 216-26 
Kerygma 299 
Kinship terms; fictive 188 


66, 79, 88, 92, 93-94 


175-81, 
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Knowledge 283-84, 285, 299; and 
eloquence 298, 299, 300 


Language; of becoming 252-53; of 
friendship 28, 34, 106; of 
openness 314; plain 88, 106; of 
progress 189; of servility 268; 
stringent 305 

Leaders; different types of 39 

Leadership; ambiguous 188-89; 
charismatic 186; debate on 
151-52, 272, 295; institutional 
186; models) 3, 240, 295, 326; in 
Paul 44, 186, 189, 240, 326-29, 
331-32, 334; populist model 
of 326, 327; psychagogy as 56, 
58, 186, 189, 240; 
qualification(s) 151-52, 205, 
238-39, 295, 325-26; in 
recruitment 240; style 
238-39, 295, 325-26; 
transformational 56 

Lecture-room 79 

Lecturer; touring 58 

Letter(s); admonishing 70; 
blaming 319; friendly 
painful 317, 319; Paul’s 
319, 320, 322, 324, 325; 
tearful 316; threatening 324; 
weighty and strong 319 


151-52, 


325; 
316, 317, 


Likeness; of purpose/pursuits 10, 11, 
165; and friendship 165, 169-70, 
180 

“Liminality” 59, 175 


Living together 168, 173, 178 

Aöyog 299; Paul’s 97; and oyua 
2-3, 20-23, 42-43, 253, 273-74 

Aovopia 150; confused with 
nappnoia 92, 119-20; and 
öveıdionög 92; used by 
philosophers 92, 93, 94-95 

Love 315, 316, 317; of fame and 
glory 103, 111 

Lust 66 


Magistrates 88 

Maturity; and immaturity 130-31, 
238, 295, 300-304; moral/ 
spiritual 56 

Mature (person) 76, 301-304; vs. 
child 81, 211, 295, 300-302; 
concern with self-mastery and moral 
achievement 216; fail 81, 120, 
130, 135; vs. the progressing 
person 81, 130-31, 301, 303-304; 
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responsibility of the 202, 214, 218, 
225, 228, 229, 232, 234-35, 302 

Meddler 95 

Medical analogy/imagery 21, 66, 75, 
108, 120; implications of the 132, 
133, 137, 152, 153, 155, 156; and 
the stochastic method 133-37 

Medicine(s) 73, 96; harsh 317; sweet 
and bitter 134 

Mépyic; defined 319 

Metaphor; agricultural 288, 189; of 
the body 191; building 189 

Mind; sick 285; uninformed 285 

Misanthrophy 92, 93 

Mistakes; pardonable 156 

Mixed method 36, 42, 71, 72-77, 84, 
87-88, 93, 123, 143-46; adaptability 
and the 69-77; as admonitory 
education 86; the care of the 
young and 71; description of 
the 90 n. 127; of exhortation 44, 
52, 62; implications of the 98, 101; 
in Paul 240, 245, 246, 296-97, 
304, 308-310, 311, 324, 326-29, 
334; purpose of the 72 

Modes of representation; enactive 60; 
imagistic 60; lexical 60 

Modesty 79-80; beginning of 
salvation 80 

Money 103 

Moralist(s) 7, 60, 70, 78, 87, 96, 97, 
105, 129, 230, 316, 319, 326, 329, 
330, 332; classification of 57; 
common term/theme among 65, 
238, 251; concern for the weak 79; 
on different types of students 
65-69; as guide of soul 71; 
proponents of an “art of 
living” 60; protreptic goal of 7; 
task of benefiting humans 87 

Mother(s) 33, 87, 187 

Multitude 112, 113 


Neighbours 113 
Neophyte(s)/Novice(s) 2, 10, 11, 140, 
197, 198, 254; concept of 175; 
exhorted by precepts 59; nurture 

of 11, 196 
Nurse(s) 33, 35, 76, 87, 94, 187; 
gentle as a 92 
Nurture 3; vs. correction 
neophytes 


190; of 
11; psychagogic 12 


Obedience 
to 296 


152-60, 205-208; call 
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Obsequious person(s) 23-30 
Obsequiousness 112-114; and 
flattery 111, 122; positive 110, 
112, 113, 120, 122-23; sly and 
persuasive vice 113 
Occupations 103; reputable 162 
Odes; spiritual 196, 197, 203 
Odysseus; and Achilles 19-20; and 
Ajax 19 n. 15, 251; ambiguous 
character 1; charges against 1; as 
described by Antisthenes 4, 19, 91, 
251, 272; father of Cynicism? 91; 
Homer’s traditional hero 1; as a 
homo duplex 19; “a magnificant 
liar” 38; a “man of many 
turns” 19; as model 91, 97; and 
Paul 1, 243; his versatility 1, 38 
“Office” 155, 157, 213 
On Frank Criticism 102, 107-109; 
translation of 108; reason for its 
existence 161-62 
Openness 152~53; vs. 
concealment 124-32, 311-15; 
emphasis on 163, 164, 173, 
177-78; in Epicurean 
friendship 108, 162-65; ideal 
of 151, 291; needed for correct 
diagnosis 163; and trust 162-65 
Opponents; as disobedient 
students 311, 325, 333 
Opportune moment 35-36, 51, 52, 
69, 106 


Paideia 58, 232, 233, 298 n. 182 

Pain 35-36, 73, 85, 316, 317, 318, 
319; bearers of 33; beneficial 34, 
74, 85; corrective 316; leads to 
true pleasure 85; vs. pleasure 
25-26, 33-34, 37, 71 n. 59, 85; 


therapeutic 316; unsalutary 35, 
131 
Paraenesis 59, 60, 83, 118; vs. 


protrepsis 59 
Paraenetic; instruction 59; terms 64 
Parasite(s) 24-25, 30, 32; epithet 
of 122 n. 83 
Parents 40, 70, 88 
Tloppnoio; “Christian” 311; harsh 
dimension of 305; a form of 
blame 108; legitimate wielders 
of 301; use of the word 105-107; 
as a way of life 109 
Passion(s)/Emotion(s) 63, 67, 80, 85 
n. 111, 267; of arrogance 147; 
censure of the 118; curing of 
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the 53, 73, 287; not to be 
extirpated 142; at their 

height 146, 148; need a therapy 
and an education 142; progressive 
deliverance of 147; swollen 148 
Patient(s) 21, 77, 317 

Patriarch; benevolent 327; 

spiritual 326 

Patron(age) 110; Philodemus and 
Piso 101, 102, 103, 105, 111, 112, 
157 n. 205, 172, 264; Paul and the 
Corinthian 178-79, 180-81, 
263-72, 294; spiritual 326 
Paul(’s); adaptability in conduct and 
speech 1, 179, 240-49; ambiguous 
character/status 1, 322; approach 
towards the recalcitrant 295-326; 
as a brother/friend 88, 208, 209; 
as a casuist 247, 290; 
characterization of people 68, 211, 
238, 295; characterization of the 
recalcitrant 297-304, 311, 325, 
333; charges against 1, 2-3, 15, 
237, 239, 241, 310-16, 318-19, 
320; community organizer 24]; 
and contemporary moralists 186, 
329, 332; debate with the “wise”/ 
his critics 3, 16, 233, 236, 237, 
295, 310-26; as a (spiritual) 

father 88, 208, 209, 296, 297, 
304, 321, 323, 325, 326, 327, 328; 
as a friend and father 327-28; on 
harshness and gentleness 88, 94, 
238-39, 295; Hellenistic literary and 
religious context 7, 242; imagery 
applied to 187, 241, 243; itinerant 
recruiter 241; knowledge of the 
hortatory tradition 305; 
leadership 186, 187, 189, 236-37, 
239, 278, 300, 310-11, 321-22, 
326-32, 334; likeness to flatterers 
and obsequious persons 15-17, 88, 
252; nurturing paternity 187, 329; 
and Odysseus 1, 243, 272; as an 
open and consistent guide 311-15; 
opportunism 15, 312; and 
patronage 178-79, 180-81, 
263-72, 294; philosophic 
contemporaries 4, 7; the 
psychagogue 186-90; stringent 
guidance 304-310; a 

sychophant 16; travels 242-43; 
view of the human condition 97; 
use of the language of the 
Corinthians 234, 236 


Paulus christianus; vs. Paulus 
hellenisticus 4-5 

Pedagogue(s); common 154; 
divine 73; false 116; 
philantropic 72 

Pedagogy 58-59; admonitory 233, 
328, 305-306; communal 107; 
debate on 294-95; didactic element 
in 232-33; and examples 281-82; 
informal nature of 159-60; moral 
instruction and 58-60; 
Pauline 189, 236-37, 239, 278, 
300, 310-11, 321-22, 326-32, 334; 
philanthropic 63 

People; bad 90 n. 128; 
immoral 207, 240, 257, 258-63; 
ironic 120, 121; irresolute 81; 
lawless 250, 257-58; lay- 81; 
rough 90 n. 128; self-learnt 301; 
spiritual 200, 201, 218, 225, 234, 
299, 302, 303; stubborn 27; types 
of 66, 74, 79, 173-74, 189; of 
worth 106 

Perfect person 64, 74, 83, 301; vs. 
child 300, 301, 302; Pauls view of 
the 297-98; can progress 297; vs. 
a progressing person 64, 74, 301 

Perfection 67, 82, 156; and spiritual 
guidance 297; twofold 40 

Personification 48-50, 52, 61-62, 84 

Persuasion 72, 83, 84; vs. 
dissuasion 52-63; different forms 
and degree of 63, 75, 84, 85, 93, 
96, 97, 98, 114-15, 116; non-lexical 
mode of 299; philosophical 116; 
rational 214, 224, 283, 287; 
rhetorical 116 

Philanthropy 95 n. 140 

Philodemus of Gadara 5, 101; his 
writings 102; works on 
flattery 110-111, 112 

Philosopher(s) 57, 87 n. 120; a 
bad 72, 79; and demagogues 57; 
“fellow-” 175; house- 103; 
ideal 93; “mixed” 93; asa 
physician 21; and prostitutes 37; 
resident 58; and sophists 57; 
“harsh” and “gentle” 71, 89-98; 
use different forms of 
exhortation 42-43 

Philosophy; beginning students 
of 138; deserted 79, 119, 137, 
149; hidden truths of 84; “noble” 
171; philology and 116; 
recommended as a cure for 
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fickleness 118; recent converts 
of 138; starting point of 81 

Philotropeic method 85-89, 141, 
179-80, 318 

Physician(s) 21, 35, 36, 39-40, 72, 
73, 76, 77, 87, 91, 110, 122, 208, 
252; aid of a 122, 123; his 
art 41, 110; and cooks 33, 37; 
and frank counselors 37; 

108; most philanthropic 
33, 75 

Pilot(s) 33, 39-40, 41, 87 n. 120 

Pleasure; and/in friendship 162-63, 
167, 168; vs. pain 25-26, 33-34, 
37, 42, 71 n. 59, 85; result of 
pain 85 

Poetry; tragic 26 

Poets; comic 35 

Politicians 255; pilots, physicians 
and 39-40; resentful of frank 
criticism 138 

Power 56, 90 

Praise; and blame 63, 65, 69, 71, 74, 
76, 81-85, 91 n. 129, 116, 123; 
mock 296; and persuasion 63 


Prayer(s) 88, 196 
Precepts 82-85, 332; and character 
portrayal 49, 84, 273; used in 


exhortation 59-60; situational 60; 
like symbols 300 

Pretentious person 37, 114-15, 121, 
122, 144; thinks he is perfect 144, 
151 

Pretentiousness 

Proctors 88 

Prodicus myth 33 

Progress 54, 81, 186; all 132; in 
faith 190; lost or saved 81; 
making no 145; means of 130; 
moral 66-68; thwart or aid 81, 
205, 214, 276-77, 278; of the 
weak 230, 280; in wisdom 
the young 80 

Progressing person 49, 64, 67 n. 42, 
71, 74, 79, 81-85, 123; vs. the 
perfect person 64 

Progymnastic writers 

Proofs 83, 84 

Prostitute(s) 37, 262, 289 

Protrepsis 59; protreptic terms 64 

Psychagogic; discourse 62, 65, 245; 
metatext 214; perspective 53-69; 
practice 107; “proxy” 195; 
theory 107; terms 202-204 


66, 120-21, 132 


127; of 


48, 61 
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Psychagogue(s) 57, 58, 94; ambiguous 
status of 58; counter- 323, 324; 
as friend 60; as parent 60; his 
self-presentation 22-23; his 
skill 59 

Psychagogy; and beguilement 
“care of the young” 335; 
communal 8, 12, 86, 126, 178, 
185, 190-235; the concept of 
17-23; conjectural method in 
in 1 Cor 8 277-90; in 1 Cor 
9:19-23 253, 254, 272-77;, 
corrective 82, 151, 172-73, 
178-79, 205, 207, 208, 218, 
301-302; definition of 2, 17, 56, 
57, 58, 60, 64-65; destructive 207; 
different types of humans and 210; 
edificatory 205, 208; as 
“enculturation” 59; epistolary 53, 
175-76, 178, 185, 193, 195; and 
friendship 161-75; function 
of 58-59, 161; harshness in 3; 
history of 58 n. 17; implications 
of 160, 212; and moral 
instruction 58-60; non-dogmatic 
10; participatory 8, 10-11, 124-32, 
177-78, 185-86, 192-205, 335; 
Pauline 186-92, 202-204, 329-32; 
as pedagogy 233; polyphonic 
310, 313; preceptive 10; and 
recruitment 59; right and 
wrong 120; as a “rite of 
passage” 59; as 
“Seelenheilung” 66; as 
“Seelenleitung” 66; rotational 
101, 124, 160, 161, 209, 213 n. 93, 
232, 335; system of 5; tensions 
in 209-10; twofold aspect of 
(Pauline) 189-90; and 
versatility 44; of the wise 

Public speakers 58, 241 

Punishment 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 82, 
88, 137, 146-47, 156, 199, 205, 
316-18, 324; fear of 76, 324; 
purpose of 77; and reward 146 

Purification 155; of mistakes 
155-56; of the sick 155 


3; and 


148; 


283-87 


164 
ll n. 21 


Quietness 
Qumran 


Railing 62, 93; divine pedagogue’s 
use of 73 
Reading of 1 Cor 8; non- 
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apocalyptic 295, 320; 
pedagogical 295 

Reason 81, 83, 85, 233, 234; calms 
the soul 79, 89; as a principle of 
social hierarchy 234 

Reasoning(s) 75, 84, 223, 224; 
dialectical 286, 298; faulty 223, 
231, 233; ill founded 219; 
together 109; true 286 

Rebuke 62, 68, 70, 72, 74; 
defined 305 n. 201; letter of 305 

Recruiters; religious and 
philosophical 241 

Recruitment 2, 44, 105, 171-75, 180, 
240, 260, 262, 269, 272; and 
psychagogy 16-17, 174-75, 
196-98, 240, 253-54; 
unregulated 162, 263, 335 

Recruits 59, 165, 174; education 
of 59, 175; formation of 103; 
psychologically alienated 175; 
youngest 153 

Reform(ation) 80 126; moral 2, 7, 
64, 79, 80, 106, 124, 126, 174, 178, 
261-63, 331-32; of the weak 206 

Reformatory ethic 11, 78, 79, 82, 88, 
214, 276, 284 

Refutation 155; principal form of 
purification 155 n. 202 

Rein(s) 76, 90, 146 

Relationship(s); with an hierarchical 
and egalitarian axis 212, 213, 216 

Relief; mental 126, 163, 164; 
mutual 194; varied 143 

Religion; and morality 214, 230, 281; 
mystery 299, 330 

Remedies 74, 75; mild and 
stringent 73, 75, 77 

Repentance 63; achieved through 
blame, grief and shame 85, 142, 
199, 207, 208, 239, 261, 305, 307, 
310, 315, 316, 317, 318; a kind of 
pain or grief 142; and threats 320 

Reporting; of errors 128-29, 132, 
135, 201 

Reproach 62, 72, 88, 93, 119, 305; 
and admonition 69; boldly 106; 
and censure 70; divine pedagogue’s 
use of 73 

Reproof 77, 81 

Responsibility; and fate 82 

Reviling 88, 93; of a (bad) 
father 321-22; tactless 
96, 119 


95 n. 14, 
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Reward 82; hope of 76; and 
punishment 146 

Rhetoric 18, 50-51, 64, 298; and 
adaptability 46-47, 116; as 
art 47, 51, 116; deliberative 123; 
of demonstration 298, 299; and 
navigation 51; and medicine 51; 
as flattery 18; of persuasion 299; 
as yuxayayta 18; rules of 50; 
of self-examination 300; 
sophistic 116 

Rhetorical questions 265, 292-93 

Rod; imagery of 73, 88, 304, 326; 
silver 91 

Role(s); fraternal 65, 188; 
functional 160; leadership 
202; or office 155; parental 
188-89; paternal 65, 188-89, 304; 
Paul’s many 187-89; of a 
“psychagogue” 161; (recognized) 
social 160, 212, 213; status 
implications of 188; “weak” and 
“strong” not fixed 333 

Rulers 87; harsh an gentle 89-90 


191, 


Sailor 57 

Salvation 68, 73, 74, 79, 89, 129-30, 
134, 138-39, 194, 248, 249, 251-52, 
254, 317; (non-) apocalyptic 215, 
230, 231, 277; destruction and 78, 
79, 80, 81, 214, 229, 230, 275-77, 
320; eschatological 278; 
psychological 277-89, 292, 293, 
316-17; reciprocal 154; 
theological 230 

Sarcasm 76 


Savior(s) 8, 79, 152, 154, 158 n. 209, 
178 

Sceptic 75 

Scholar(s) 117; literary 117 


School(s); philosophical 53 
Schoolmasters 88, 279 
Scythians; proverbial bluntness of 90 
Self(-); advantage 249; assertive 
Corinthians 280, 281; 
awareness 290; benefit 249; care 
of 53, 54; conceit 74, 75; 
condemnation 221; control 80; 
correction 132; cultivation 11; 
deception 151, 295, 306, 325; 
definition 59; delusion 298; 
depictions 311-15; deprecator 37, 
121; disguise 38, 259; 
discipline 248, 252, 284, 290; 
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edification 190, 196, 197, 256, 
290, 294; effort 81; 
estimation 288; examination 300; 
healing 66 n. 41; identity 252; 
praise 298; presentation 266, 326, 
332; reform 8l; respect 80; 
scrutiny 80; sufficiency 26, 170; 
taught 74, 139, 302; willed 
person 27 

Selfsmastery 216, 247-48, 256-57, 
284, 290; ascetic vs. 
intellectual 248, 290 

Seniors 87, 88 

Servility; to the great 110, 111, 271 

Shame 305, 306, 307, 308, 309; and 
fear 85, 305; rebuke/reproach 
and 305; and repentance 305 

Shameless(ness) 80, 83; as 
freedom 93 

Shepherd 57, 96 

Shunning; practice of 199, 207, 208; 
purpose of 261, 308, 331 

Sickness 66, 71; diagnosis and 
prescribed cure of 118; easily 
cured 71; human predicament 
as 66; human vices as 66; of 
pupils 108; in remission 96, 148; 
severe 73, 74, 75, 96, 97; of the 
young 208; visualized 119 

Simple method 143-46 

Sin(s) 248, 324; against Christ 
against a weaker brother 292; 
prevention of 63; rebuked 70, 
143; not recognized 151, 238; 
shame of 73 

Slaves 75, 165, 173, 210, 221, 320 

Slavery; voluntary 27, 251, 252, 254 

Slogans 283, 284, 286, 294 

Socrates; a conjurer of souls 18; true 
rhetorician 18; true psychagogue 
18; as teacher 54 n. 7 

Social; vs. cognitive 327; contexts of 
psychagogues 58; setting 241 

Softness 24, 97, 179, 185 

Solicitude 87 

Solidarity; diastratic 157, 213 n. 93 

Solutions to the human 
predicament; ascetic 247-48; 
conceptual-intellectual 247-48 

Sophists 57, 116 

Souls) 47, 80, 83, 117, 171, 186; 
care of 54, 58, 133, 161; contest of 
the 41; director of 55; diseases 
of 54-55, 66-67; compound 47; 


292; 
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grown callous 73; cure of 51 
n. 128, 54; improvement of 88, 
106; leader of 333; -rust 84; 
-search 21-22; service 11, 54; 
sick 81, 285; simple 47, 51; 
therapeutic healing of 110 

Speaking; plain 70 

Speech(es); different forms of 195-96; 
discrimination in 42, 45, 52, 273; 
farewell 55; harsh 79, 82; 
propriety of 49-51; 
revelatory 299; unimpressive 298 

Spirit; troubled 36; taught by 
the 301, 302 

Spur 147 

Spying 124 

Statesmen 87, 255 

Status; achieved 186; acquired 157, 
159; advanced 56; advisory 55, 
208; ambiguous 55-56, 208, 
209-10; attributed 186; of the 
“doctor” 155; hidden 259-60; 
local-community 56; mature 56; 
moral 3; oriented society 56; 
people of diverse 174-75, 210; 
social 3, 56, 209; (different) 
spiritual 56, 196, 310-11 

Stoic(s); bent of the “wise” in Corinth; 
criticized 281; paradox 248 

Strong 42, 68, 137, 329-32; vs. 
weak 78, 80, 148-49, 211, 214 

Student(s); appropriate treatment 
of 124; aptitude of 59; 
classification of 3; different 
disposition of 43; dilemma of 64; 
disobedient 68, 119, 137, 146-48; 
mature 140; obedient 68, 137, 
140, 189; private 159; psychology 
of 64; recalcitrant 68, 135, 136, 
137, 140, 189, 208; teacher 
relationship 64, 69, 118; 
tutorial 159; types of 22, 43, 46, 
52, 60, 65-69, 137-52, 328-329; 
weak and tender 68, 78-81 

Style; admonishing 62 n. 30; 
advisory 62 n. 30; angry 62 
n. 30; blaming 62 n. 30; 
consoling 62 n. 30; consorious 62 
n. 30; didactic 62 n. 30; 
encouraging 62 n. 30; friendly 62 
n. 30; ironic 62 n. 30; mixed 62 
n. 30; paraenetic 62 n. 30; 
praising 62 n. 30; reproving 62 
n. 30; sympathetic 62 n. 30; 
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threatening 62 n. 30; 
vituperative 62 n. 30 

Superiority; cognitive 280; vs. 
inferiority 55 

Support; financial 265-66, 269, 270, 
272; means of support 103 

Surgery 40, 72, 73, 96, 131, 136, 
137; See also Cautery; Medical 
imagery; Physician 

Symbols 299, 300; like precepts 300 

Symmetry; in social relations 56, 152; 
vs. asymmetry 152-60, 186, 189, 
205-212, 297, 304, 327-28, 335 

Sympathy 120, 141 

Symposium 117-118 


Tasks; communal 191-92, 203-204 

Teacher(s) 33, 36, 40, 76, 87, 118, 
131-32; as an elder or a 
father 159, 328; and 
flatterers 122; God as 301; 
parental attitude of 76 

Teaching; of nature 246, 247, 308, 
309; relation to psychagogy 58-60; 
by example 226 

Temperaments; untrained 80 

Therapeutic; aid 156; 
arguments 152; contexts 234; 
harshness 310, 323; healing of 
souls 110; model 34, 66, 133-34, 
228, 233, 235, 247-48, 285; 
terms 234, 235; treatment 
152-53 

Therapy 63; purgative 79, 134, 155; 
surgical 79, 134; varied 143; of 
vice 79 

Threats 62, 73, 74, 76, 93; Paul’s use 
of 88, 206, 239, 304, 318, 320, 
323--24, 325; philophronetic 325 

Tradition; “syndrome” of 92 

Trainer; gymnastic 80, 279 

Treatment 77; admonitory 
appropriate 124; correctional 
il- 75; of students 64, 137; 
therapeutic 130, 152-53; of the 
weak 233-35 

Trust 162-65; and distrust 

Tutor; home 88; private 

Typology; of the Corinthian 
critics 238-39; of Philodemus’ 
critics 150-52; of the “weak” as 
insecure students 239; of the 
“wise” as recalcitrant students 239, 
295, 310, 311, 325, 333 


130, 


145; 
145; 


124-32 
159 
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Ulysses; tradition of 19. See also 
Odysseus 
Unbeliever(s) 196, 197, 198, 254 


Uneducated 81 
(Un)initiated 84, 154, 299 


Versatility 39; defence of 41-42; 
impediment to a permanent 
relationship 169, 180; needed in 
recruitment and psychagogy 17, 
65-69 

Vice(s) 67, 199, 238, 260-61; therapy 
of 79 

Virtue(s); 
as a leader 
two vices 
life 26 

Virtue and vice (lists) 

Vocational terms 188 


83, 109; of character 26; 
33; a medium between 
109, 110-111; of social 


82, 116 


Way of life 53, 60 

Weak(ness) 42, 44, 68, 71, 73, 76, 
78, 80, 84, 119, 135, 141, 148-50, 
228-29, 233, 234, 253-54, 329-32; 
destroyed 205, 206, 214; discourse 
of self-mastery and 257, 284; 
educated 214, 277-87; in faith/ 
belief 217-21, 224; guidance of 
the 3; and habit 284; knowledge, 
conscience and 276, 284, 287, 288, 
327; Paul on 274-77; predicament 
of the 234-35; 
psychological(ly) 78, 254, 256, 276, 
278, 330; and the reformatory 
ethic 284; reformed 206; 
social(ly) 78, 278; in spirit 229; 
vs. strong/strength 78, 80, 148-49, 
211, 214; and the therapeutic 
model 233; treatment of 233-35; 
a type of incontinence 285; of the 
will 80 

Well-being 193, 244; physical 
162; spiritual 161, 162 

Whip(ping) 279; very painful 
of sharp words 278 

Wine 226; employed for medical 
purposes 90 n. 128 

Wisdom (of God) 299, 300, 301; 
cannot be taught 299; words 
of 299 

Wise 83, 110, 130, 301; can 
err 154; Epicurean 111, 112, 116, 
121; and flatterers 123; as 
judges 198, 199; as (not) 


161, 
251; 
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perfect 132; progress of the 
susceptible to anger 137 

Withdrawal 103 

Women 149, 165, 173, 210; 
helpless 171; promiscuous 
166; resentful of frank criticism 
138-39 

Word(s); of the cross 299; and 
deeds 2-3, 18, 20-23, 42-43, 44, 
300, 311-13, 314, 318; divine 93; 
persuasive 299; picture 299; (whip 
of) sharp 74, 278 


130; 
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Wormwood 73, 96, 120, 134, 136, 
137, 146; compared to frank 
speech 137 

Worship; rational 215; unified 247; 
put in jeopardy 23 

Wound(ing) 207, 277, 288 

Wrongdoing; habitual 79 


“Young” 137-38, 153 


Zeus; servant of 95 
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